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RULES OF THE ASIATICK SOCIETY. 

This foUowmg ti Jm mbstnct oftlits Aulf^ of ijiia iBstitutioinf wliicli are now m force j- 
including those printed hi the Appendiac to the si:iLh end subsequent Volmnei pf the 
Societys Transadions. 

Original Jliiies adopted /tom iJie Foiiiidcr^s Discourse, IS/A Fchruarp, 1784. 

r, ' ■ ' •* ' ■ ' .k' • 

i. The InstitQticni sliflil bo Jctioittinaled tlic AsidlicK Society: tIie''boiinds of its m- 
v£s8gsdDiiii 'will bo tlie gco^pliicnl liuiJt^ of Asiof and wicliih these limits^ Its cnqiuiies 
ttill be extended to whatever is perlbniied bj man orprotlticcd by nature. 

S. FcrloJiod Meetings shalt be hehl for the purpose of hearing Origia^ Fapors iead| 
on such subjects as M witliin tlve. circle of the Social's enquiries. 

k, 

3. Ail curious and learned Men shall be iuVited to send Uieir Trac^ to dio Secre* 

tary i for which they ^ball inunj^diiiEely iho thanks of tlia Society* 

. r ’ 

u- ^ 4 ■ 

4, The Sodety^a Etjscarches shall be pubE^hed amtuallyi. if a sufflclciicy of valuable 
lameriab be received.. 

~ ■ * 

5=., Mere Tnm^iiutions of consjderdjlc lenglh not be odroittedj except of such 
unpuSliahcd or Treatises ^ laifl y W Lransiiuttctl to the Society) by Nudve AuthoMi 
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0:. All questlcsns shall be dcdili^ on a baltat, by’a majorl^ of twthiliirds; md tnim 
Members sliall be requirad to constitute a Board for sucli decUIoris. 


T* No nfiTT Member sbull be Dibmtted “who lists not expressed o Tofimtiiiy desire to 
become so ^ and m that case, no othef qualification a l^U be requiredi tlion a love of 
knowledge, and a ^seal for the promotioii of iu 


Subsequent licsolutlons qf tlie Socieiff^ which are in Jorce^^ 


8. The future Meetings of the Sodc^ shall be held on ihe first IFedneso'dtr of each 
elleraale Moolh; ,i,. L. O,, Mouih. of Afrit, Jmc. Auful, Ortoier. end Zle- 

ceniiffTi at eight o'clock in the evenings 


0. If any business should occur to require JiKemedinle MccUngs, liicy may ho c&a^ 
TenedbylbfiPrealJenl ; who may also, srlicn nc^isary, appobit any other day of the 
week, iiutead gf JFfdnesi^y, for the sioteij Meetings of die Society, 

1». ABiln.,not 8 t«»;sbeeonyenii!ut for Ihe President to nltenj the Meetings of 

die Sodetr.ucerutin number of Viee-PresidenUshnll be elected «»u,lly. - 


,11. In ease the PtesMent end the Vie^Presidents ere absent et mry Meeting . 

gtuner of m> hour after the fined time, die Seojor Member prerat sbidl teke the Clidr 

for the evening. 


^ IS. E,^ Member of tite Soeie^i shell l„,e tire pririlege of introducing, 
Viator, any Gemletnan vho is not usually resident in Caiciata. 

with ayi.,,0 proride Funds for tir. neeessnry enpenraoftire Sbdele, n, f 

on 1 i. “'*''“‘''“*1 !»“■“»> of Two Gold Jlohori pnynhle by eery MemI 

no h„ eleeunu t mrd cneb Member of ti.e Society, resident m 7nd,C (honomTjW 

«.ept.d,) .bnll ouo contijbnte. Oehl Mohur .lonnlerly, in the fire, wedtnf Anm. 


aa n 
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ipriU Odober^ Any 11 ember neglecting to pjij bis Sabscriptidu, for lidT a 

kr after it becomes due^ to bn couflidefid fl* no Imiger a Member of liie Socie^p 

H- All Members Tehinaing to [tidbit sbbll be called upon to pay their Subscrxpticiis 
4 ks usual) from ihe diitc of tlietr return. 

15, A Treasurer sLall bo appiriiitetJ, 

16, III adJitibu to the Sccretaryj an Assistant Secreto^, abtl a Libretrian, shall ba 
also appointed, 

17p a Committee of Pupenahall be appointed, to comist of the Preddenti 'V ice- 
Presidents^ Secretary, and nine other hlciubersj to be elected annnally; and ony nmnber^ 
not ihen Hiflli he competent to foTin n Coinjnittee» 

19. This Committee wjU select from the Popera communicated to^the Soaety soch 
as may appear proper for publicaiion; and anperiateud the prmting of the ^ciety^s 
I TramactioiLSp 


19* The Committee of Papers fshall be authorised to draw upon the Treasure for 
any smm ^ohdte to defray the expense of pnhlbMng the Transactions^ and an orderj 
[signed by a^njodty of the Committei^ will be a sulhdeni warrant to the Treasurer for 
paybg the ^ 

■ "h _ _ _■ 

The Committee of Papers is authorbed to defray any small Contingent Expenses 
account of the Soclctyi wliich diey niAy deem indisjMUi^ble- ' 

f 

- H *■ 1 

. i, ■ - 

^ 2'!. ^, Every subscribing Memherofthe Society on applicatjot], shall be furnished with 

a!copy of such volumes of tlie Research^ ns may be published whiUf he continues a Mcm- 
m remm for lus contributionsi without any fnxdier payment 

22. ]^Vjth a view to the more geDcn4,^fctilation of^ the Asiaikk Researches in Indraf 
5W price of th§ ladi imd future volumes, to non^subscribers, i^hall be fixed at a Cold 
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nt Ten B>ip“^ ■ 

' , rfO.. Soc-^y to •* 

S3. The Agents <rf Oie Soci j . Lilctature published in Eur^f 

^ciet/s Pubbcatiuns, uidess otherwise 

,iO,MChfunhMto«ro«io«>Mm.y.ppeirJ«W»®tot S 

B«.V. ptopci <0 U pherf to U« UtaHJ of*" SociCly. 




library. , 

e in tn X o’clock, betweeto wluch. hour% the 

sa, The Library h open from 10 to 4 , ^ 

to .0 b. to «v», d.,. 

1 Wnf the Society are allowed to borrow Books fro® *»'« 

. SP. K«..to.. .b.M»b^.r.bc ^...y ^ ^toip,™i»-K» 

SocWM.r.rJ,»4-»B»kB <olKlo.l ortorfcto . 

fro® the Committee of Pape™* 

Ito*s-tobeb^..Oby«iu..cyp.r»«..rpU=toi^ 

i.etoBr.»..u.»p»«p^H.>yto*toto r«™»b . 

ll«!Bookliom>wBl.«’ '“**to««pp'‘'*to>“?’y‘“ ®““ ‘ 

28 . TlBll«eip(.fct'k'B<»'“‘“''*®''''*“^“*“°'^ kept of to Books!«“ 
out, to whom, and when lent out, and when rcluroed. 

29. A list of ibc Books ut tlic Library, slid a Regutec of tbo$o len > 
kjcpV icatiy for impcctiaUa 


* yt 


0 
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30. All pfiMohs bomjwjflg Doolts, fire to be aaswerabla rctf their safe return, ©rare 
etqjccted to replace them, ifiojuied or lost 

MUSEUM. 

31, On the 2(1/V5ru<m^, isle, the Sodely determiaeJ upon fotmuig a Museum 
for the reception of alt Articles that may tend to illustrate OrJentnl Manners and History ; 
Of to elucidate ilte partictiliritics of Nature or Art in the East." The foUotring llesolu- 
tioiiE were at the same time passcej upon the subject! 

33. T]i<at this iatantjon bo moji; Icnown to the PuliUi^ and that Contributions be so* 
licited of the underaientioned nature: , 

InscrfptuMXE on Stone or Bmss. 

Ancient Monuments, Mt^mmcdan of /frWiA 
jFigrares of the Ilitidti Dcitieih ' . « 

Ancient Coins. ... ,, ’ 

Ancient Manuscripts. 

Jiutraments of War peculiar to the East. . ■ , 

Instruments of Mode. 

Tlie Vessels employed in .Religious Ceremonies. ' . 

Implemeata of Native Art and Manolhctiiri!, &c, 3tc« - ® 

Animals peculiar to/rid/ff, dried or presemd. 

Sheletojis or particular Bones of Aaintals peculrar to Jndt&m 
Birds poeulisr to ihdio, stuffed or preserved. 

Hried Flants, Fruits, Etc. 

Minernl or \egetab1e Pinparations in Eastern Pliormacy. 

Offis of Metals. . . 

Naili-eAUojs of Metal. ■ . » , 

Minerals of emy description, Etc. . ." 

S3. Tliot die Had on ^e ground floor of the Society’s House be fitted up for the 
reception of the Artlclos that may be procurah The Flan and expenses of so doing to be 

b - 
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regiilolfid Uj tJie Committee of Papers and SecreUTy; and die person under whose Super* 
iatoadance the Museum ida^ be placed. 

J 

' r * 

W.* Tliat the expense which may be bicurred in preparing Maierialsi turoubed in s 
state unfit for preservation! be tJefiroyed by ibe Societyi wiUun a certain and fixed estent. 

S5r All Articles presented to the Museum, shall be delivered in the first instanc* to 
the Superintendeat: cf ibe Mtisemn, to enable liim to mabe the ackuowledgenieiit directed 
in tbc Standing Rules of the Society. 

.*16. A Register of Donations to die Mu«!um, shall he rixhihitcd at each Meeting of 
iha Society. 

37. The Comnuttee of Fapera aball adopt sucb means as may appear propert for. 
laakiog tbe intentions of tbe Society in this reaped generally bnowu. 

38, Tliat the names of Persons contributiDg to the Moseum or Library of tbe So- 

cielyi be hereafter published at tbe end of each volume of tbe Researcbes. * 

■ _ ■ 

PHYSICAL COMMITTEE, 

■ ' - n ,r 

Exlrac^from iht Proceedings of a Gtmrnl Mmihig of the SbciV/y, 

f # 

he\doniht%dof.Jnnunr^^ 

* a ' 

It hflTiiig cccarfied! Iq ^n&ny of tlie Members of tliu AEuiLic SocictVj ihal tho General 

Jkfoetlnjgs lieltl at iutervuU ioc» reociot?} and Ibt: purposed of too formal attd mi^odbineoita 

a nattiro, to be calci^lated to promote: any ijarticular braiirb of enquiry^ especially, wlicn of 

n Sf^tific cliaracter^ in wbicb the iMcre&t that may be taken mu5t be restikted ton 

limited number of uidividuals; 

> ^ 

* ^ “ 

♦ 

^ And it baling al^ ncctirred Uiem, or been hronght to tliek knnwkclgeg that many 
petBon^ iimoits imd qiajiISHed to contribute to Scieubfic enquiries, are deterred by diffidence^ 
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vU 

or by economicfll consiaeraiionf, from becoming Members of ihe Aiiaiic Socieiy, or 
presenting to it llie vesittts of their own inrestigaiiorLs t 

It having, libewise, appeared probabie, tiint from the nusecUmicoiii compostUon of the 
Asioiic Researches, and the necessary oppropriaiioD of a great portioo of* its pi^ea to the 
Literatare, AnU'quttics, Topography, and Statistics of luclia, it fs a collection that will rare¬ 
ly be consulted by Scictitidc men j and, conseciuently, information addressed to them parti¬ 
cularly, may be long in dndbg ha way to them through this medium: die interrupted pub¬ 
lication of the volumes, also necessarily escluding all notices of a temporary and progressive 
value^ for which, therefore, no medium of communiraijon con be said to exist; 

- i 

fc ■ 

Tlicse considerations have led to the conclusiou, that much benefit may he expected to 
result from the revival of the Physical Committee of the Society ■ The objects of width shall 
be parUculariy.tlm ZpQlog)<, Meteorology, Mbdralogy,, and Geology of Hindustan. This 
Committee sliall meet at short intervals. It shdl mule to itself fis Corresponding Members, 
penons engaged or interested in. its objects, altliough they may not be Members of tfic 
Asiatic Society, and shall prepare for publication separately, the rcsulta of ita Trooecding>« 

The following Resolutions arc accordingly propaacd ;— 

* 

IsL That ttie Physical CotEnnittos of the AeulUc S^ety, be coiisidcnxl as in 
isleDce^ and for Uic purposes as eK^lunvely of mcdichi^. 

2d, Tlial ail Members of the.Socii^LT be Mdoberg of tlio 

•S» - . , 

3d. That persons tn>t belongbig.to tbo Society, may bo. elected as CortcBpotidiitg ’ 
Member!} of the Conirnktee, upon the rccpiniEiendaiioii of any. tbrea Members^ witlioat 
benng Liflbk to jmy charge. ^ ^ . . . 

4th. That the Cotntnittce elect its own ofEcerSa ‘ . 

i . ■ ■/- - ' 

^ 5th. ,Tliat the Committee frame its own Elites, subject* whenever likely to interfere^ 
^Idi the Rules of tlie Society, to conJirtnalion at a General Meeting. ' - .. * 
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Cib. That «!i« Commltteo mwt.once o JdTtnjght* 

'iTtb. That the Procecdiii^ ot Uic Sodcty and short Notices ^ any interat, bejpub- 
liilied, from time to. time, ws the; accumulate, in nidi fotm^ » nuy be beieuHeT foLind cod- 
teaieat 

6tb. That Fafiera of any extent or permttient interest, be published in the same 
type and fom as tlic Resear ches, so as to admit of being bound up with them. 

Oth. Tiiat die exp^ise of tliese.ptdilicaUons be borne by the Society. 

10th. That tbe Physical Department of the Museum be considered under the espe¬ 
cial charge O'f die Committee, hir. Tytler undertaldbg the core of the Ostcologica] apoci.* 
mens. And Mr. Ross, of die Mbimats. 

11th. That Sir Edtrard Ryan‘be President, and Mr. CaUer, Vice-Pyesideni, and 
Captain Jenkins, Secretafty to ibe Committee Resolved, that Mr* Ross be requested to 
odiciate as Senctary, indisposition of Mr. Jenkins* *• 

•; t2(b. That dicse Proceeding be snbmlttcd to tbe next General M oeti nj^ fiir the 
ioroimotioa and sanction of the Society. 

R^olvcd, that Resolutions proposed to be adopted by the Contmittec, he sanctioned* 
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IX 


No. II. 

List of the D&nors and Doitafiom to the Musiuni^of the Asiatick Societ^^ 

from to March 1028 . 


C4PT< Ri Burnsx. — 'M^ odel of a Ooiitui^ Sidiiicse lioiise. 

Caldebj EUcj^^^Sp^imeiis af In^i Ttom Burdwim^ 

■ V' ' - 11 . ^ ^ 

^ Xdii^UTi CAUTJ*E¥.»»Speciinciii3 oF'Ciiiit CotiL^ilQUis StfAtoj ifazji 

|Capt. Sir R. CoLQimdtf!!.— Iw^^moilph pi' Mmlaya Ptowj^' a spccIiiCiPU of tbe SeaCowi 

«nd a large Ckiuipcdti rirpin Uu E^kitvord. 


ICaft^ F 


Dillos.—^ fptuMjgB, Almonds, and Ppiamwd Arrow-f, froin Tucppia, Red CJay* 
nie Cranioui of on iinluiouTi oninnd, fr^ni Npw Gubica. \A pjece of Cidch, 
from Mab'colo< Twerve Spent* from the .Fepjec and Friendly Inland*;' One 
ditto from >'cw Zealaiid. T«o ditto, set ytUIi Sliatk's Toelli, ftom Simpson's 

LJaud. One hunch o£ poisoned Arrowy pointed witli Immiin bone. Two ditto 

^ of ditpj, wood pojiitejd. Three Silonnicnlo Clnlii." Ten Clubs from the Fricnd- 
' ly and Feejee Islands. One plub from the Island orKotliama, One ditto from 
Indenoy, or Sanm-Cruit JUland, One tUtto. from iJew Zcoknd... Sbi Fenjeo 
and I^leodiy Island PlUoisa. One Paddle from M^lcoio. One ommnepled 
Stern of a New Zeaknd Canoe. One New Zeoli^ Deity, One' ditto Lady's 
Work Bvx. /^rcc St^e frean Jdangeer Blandr. One green Marble 

Bsttle Ase, from Zeafund. One diitn, miide of wljaiisSon^ answering to a 
Cars-ing ItniSt; Two Mannifolo and Tucopia Tray^, One dittn from Manger. 
Two ditto Mpgeer,Fnns. One Poreupiae FUh Cap, from SimpsimV r^tftnd. 
Fire pieces of Cloth from MonnicoTo.. One N<* Zeiikiwl Nobleman's Cloafi, or 
^ Oreat Two btmdles of CloEb, manufactured from the Mulberry tree of 
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the Frieniyy Tslandd. One basket of SHkea Flax, from New* Zealand. Three 
■ '■ • Beeile Net Bags of Moncicolo, One War CloaR end MjijJc of Alanoknlo. 

i - . j ■ 

* Large Stone Axe of Matig^ei:. Tiyo buiitlrdl mid eigfjty-fiv^e SbtLb of various 
kiftdf^ One'N&dc of Mminkolo. One Earihcm Jar^ Oius New 

• Zcolimd' Ladj^s State Dress, 

IiE^^ Mn* Gar ROW.—Two targe Scorpions and Clfafuciteau% to sptnis. 

* “I 

By GovEaNMEKY,’—Speclmmis of Hlmalayiiix Grapiutti Ditto of Gypsuii)} from the HU 
makyn^ 

* 

Ni IIai.iieD;i Several Silver Coinsi dog up at Saswatin ^ 


Tue Hok* J, II. HARjiJofos, Esij*“Sttifred ^ecimeos of the Mn&k Deer* widi seve* 
ral of ibe Bogs.. 


CoiiH- L HAaaiOT."'—Minerals from Udayapur and Blnlwaj and o curious Insect frooi 
Nasimbad. 

^ * dr 

Ca!^* J* S, Heabcrt,—T lirco botilet, containing specimea? of Siiakes in spirits# 


H> B, Hoocisoi^i The skin of a Flylog Squirrel and a Ret^, from the Himalaya 

Mountaiiis. Two Horns of a spedes of Ther DeCr. Two Skins of the same* 
Three ikins of Cats, and two of some beauliful llird^ Six skins of varioUB Birds, 
Six Buddha Images. 


JE?fS:iNs.—Speciioeiis of Minerals from Cuttack, Ditto of ChrystaLs, &c. from 
Jobhulpore* Ditto of Rocks from Sylhet* Ditto of Minerals from the .vici¬ 
nity of Jubbulporc. Ditto ditto, from aiartnhon. Ditto of Gy-psum and 
SuUactite from the Dliera-Dliutt. Ditto of Jfincrals from McrfmejTie, Marmham 
Ditto of Sand StQ«e aad Iron Ciay in the juiniiA lliver ond StndU of 

Chunar. Ditto of Konkuri Lirae-stoiiie, Stc. from AlbKnbad} Dundeltiliund, 
MooTshedabad, AJmere, Alonghwe, Rajnmlil, Jaagira, and Colgong. Ditto ' 
^ of Coal from Jubbulporu# 
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Capt- J* Low,*—V ariDiu spedm^ins from Mmlnbm]. Mngriietlc Iron Ote from tbe Toiroy 
Prortnoo. Sd)istose ^dmens from TmiiL|^ri[m, Chry^tallb^ ^imrlz from 
Alurtaban. A PelAlo encrtisted with the Suit wliicli was dqTOiitod on it* by 
the water of the Lpukyon Hot Spring* Gr^ohir iron , OrOt tn a Cfilcarenus 
Gangoe, with Micfl. Black Limeiitoiic from Mceolmniaung^ A striated Clay 
Slaipf foimd in abundance betwixt Yc and Martaban^ Concretioa found near 
the Seinledauiig Hot "VVell| m Martaban, 18tU May* I&Sa^ Two peirLfied 
Crabs from MerguL Marble from tlia CaVe of Pliababtauisg, hlambanf 
IBlh Mdiyt Pearl Oyster SlicUs from the Mergui, or Tcnna&$erliii 

Ardilpebgo^ Spedmens of grBLnulated Tin Ore frum Jmiliceyloni PhocuigB, 

^ ' * Merguij and TavD}v A piece of the Bark of a Tree catWIi by tjio Bnrinansj 

* ^ Chekha. Horn of a Wild Cow^ diui lo tlie forests near WakfM dbtri^ on tftc 
route from Yelp Martaban^ SpednieTis of Junkceylon and Tavai Tin Coin^j 
four pieces* Hi^f t>f A Malayan Bnnka Stontfi» SlutaCtile, from die Junkcey1on> 

‘ or PhooDga Pyra^midal Bock. UjiwwJied Tin Ore From Mergtii HiiU Iron 
OrcSt iliree pieocsi Copper Or&^ four pieces# Tin Com of Junkceyiun^ one. 
Lead Ore, two piec*^. jJunkecyton Tin pnc. Coarse Oramiic Mosi from 
Seintedautig* Two bottl&% filled villi the water of Lankyen Hot Wdiit 
in Tavay. One ditto ditto with ihe water of Enbien Hot Fountain, ditto* 
One dlilo ditto of ScmIcda^ng Hot Fouutaiu, in Martaban. One dhto ditto 
of a Petri f^Ing Eividetj in Mergui* One ditto ditto of Selnledaung Hot 
Fonntainp 

J, Mo»snACK» “Esq*—Ses^eral Hindu Images# 

W* Kp Ordj EiJq.—Shoe of m Chinese Lady, and ^todd, 

' t 

Capt- J# B, Ot?JiE.L¥*—Coins from HusslngaliaiL 

« 

^ - I 

J. W. pAXTO^—SpecjCRcna of Coni /rooi Fulo Auro Jin<l $k)g>iporc> 

Da. Feause,—T wo <[)«cicneoa of Pudding Stones. 

D^r, Fortcvs,—A specimen of tLe Lncctla AUigetOT. • 
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'ft e’ - * 

Mo. TUkoxu—TW j> smalt Animnl Subiitancest saiJ to be Muierat> ^ 

R^sttiif.-^A stuflcd AlbatresSk . ^ 

D. RosSj Esq.—Bow ond Arrows from Kevr Zea!|mi 

Capt, Ttosa,—T wo Marble^StiUues fiioin Png^m Sfew. 

Soayrrv, Mmical^amd Pjjijj cal.—T wo st^oig of a Sponge Tree. 

i * " e ' , 

A* F, S^iTEv Esq.—A 0pcfimc4i of ibe Cd[i worn in tlio Friendly Mfinds- 

E. SrinLiKc* Esq+—A &erie? of MLncral^ a ^iffdnicn of the MBlrix of the Ciim&nd of 

the Fonni Mioest mid a number of Coppcif Comi, foUpnd In Malu'^ . - ■ 

F. P. Strokg, Esq-, it. o.—A spccimcii of a young Sharb. 

D*. R. XyrtEii.—Tbree Musical lostromeutf from Arracan. I. A brnss Statue of Co- 
taniab, from ditto. 3. XliUo ditto diiEo^ blgldy, DriuiiueuteJ, aud Eordirig 
a pot with oflirijigs, 3. Tlirtie hms$ Statues of Gotamah, crowned/ holding 
oflci'lngs- 4. Andeut brass Model of a Tetnpk^ oonuiuing four littagos! of 
BuddAa^ with Nagos, or Serpents, orer. thc^eutrance. 5. Ten brOM Statues* 
of Buddha (rotn Arrocatt. 6. Aii iron Statue of Gotamabii- !}ig{)ty ornament^. 
7, A brajis ditto, with an mtendant In an erect posturcl 8. biito ditto 
Avatart mountts! on.a horge, 0, A ,tin Statue Buddiot aflurdlBg a corrtict 
Model, of the front of some of the AiTacan Temples. iP. A Sjyn }.iiiga, wor¬ 
shipped by the ArracRiieae, proettred in a Temide at Keyternlodoitg, i L Thumb 
of a large Image of Goiamah at Arracan, nmtie of solid stonnt;. 12. TJiree stone 
Imogta of iJwddAo. 13, On^whito marble Staiae of 14. One stone 

Statue of Biitldia, witli Sanscrit Inscriptions. .13, A brass Sypln;©, used by the 
Priests of Arracan, for filling water Into jars. IG. One wooden Inuigcof a Fe- 
ttiaJe, colled die \\ Ife of Gonunah/ woreidpped by tlie Arracancse^ 17.. Two 
’rooden Female Devotees of Gotamab. 18.' An impression of a Buddha's fool^^ 
111 wood.. 13, A smalt Tile, nepreseaUiig die fpoL of CotaniBb, it^presaed wi^ 
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figures of 20. A Amall brass b oi;. cootaming smidl white pebWcii, 

five of which are placed in 21. A bowl of a pipe, made 

of Arracan cloy. 2 &. A Gin] ^JBBhich Gunner Flit wm killed under the 
Burmese batteries, in March, 1885. S3. Tiirce apccimcns of Giiyal Bolls. Si. Stone' 
Shotrmade use oPby the Burmese. 25. Mode! of a brass Arracan Temple, used in 
the worship of Gouunah. 25. A wooden Statue of Gotomah, highly ornamented. 
27. Ditto ditto, plain and gilu 28. A wooden Model of Gotamah’s Temple. 
,28. A Tray need for presendng ofieringf' to Budd/iH, 30. An Ornamented Cover 
1 for ditto. 31. A wooden Ornament of a Temple. 32. Ditto ditto, repre- 

I saidng the figure of a Serpent 33. A set of Burmese Playing Cards. Si. A 

Quiver, filled witli twenty Burmese Arrows. 35. Ditto diltOi twenty-seven, from 
i the Foggy Island, on the West ’o{ Sttmulr^n 3fi. Specimen of a Creeper, from 

the forest of Sumatra. 37, Burmese, MSS., in 5 vols. complete Ornament* worn 
by the Natives of Marquisas Island. Severn! fiieces of Shells from Von Diemon S 
^ Daml. Specimens of white Corals from ditto. Ditto of Colcedony from New South 

^ Woles; Ditto of Flints from ditto. Several brass Statues. Small Shell of a Tortoise, 

-i Specimens of Rock Cluv'stols. Several Ancient Coins. Speciniens of Sea Weeds. 

% . 

i ' ' 

I G, WEU.xai.EY, Esq.—A Slalue of Sautinotb. 

3 Cait. Copper Coins, from Santa Ga^a. 

3 ' * 

i . ■ 


No- III. 

liist tJtc Donors (ttui DtUrniiotts to f/ie Librat^ the AsiaUch Sockt^t 


■ from Sepikniber 1825 to March 1828. 



AsTEmcAK Piiu-osopiiiCAE Sdciett.-^IsI part of the 3d vol. of their Transactions. 

. 4^ 

ANTijjUARiasi SocjietTj—^T hc 2d part of 20llt voL and die ist and, 8d parts of the 21st 
‘ vol. of their Tiansnclioufi. \ ‘ • 


d 









IClt 


APPEJimit. 



Asiatic SoaETT(RorAi,) OP 3d pnrU of ihe 1st voJrol their 

TronsEictiotu. 

Asiatic SocifiTt of Pahis^ No$. of JournaJ AsUtiqno* for 1825 - 28 . Ditto, for De¬ 
cember IS3G, nod January and February 1327. 


Asiatic laTHOGHAPUic Compant.—F titawn Hamadee, an Aiubk Work on Mobammo 
dan Law, in 2 vots. Aft Arabic Tabic, exbibking, in one connected riew, the 
DirLsions, Sub-divisions and bleasurcs of Arabic Words, measuring 8 ■* t by 
8-iO, The Odes of Hofe*, A Catalogue of Indian Medical Plants sod 
Drugs. Map of Hindustan in the Persian Clutrncter. Ditto of tbo World in 
ditto ditto. Ditto ditto Nflgtee. Ditto ditto Bengalee. Ditloof liindustan m 
Tamid. Ditto of the World in dUw, Illustrations of the RoaiU througboui 
Bengal, leading to soma of the priociiwl stadons near Madras and Bombay, && 
A Vocobulary of the names of the various parts of the Human Body, and of 
, li; Medical and Teclmical Terms in English, Peraiao, ond HiodustanL Twelve se^ 
iMi Views of the Seat of War, includiBg ^^ews token at Rangoon, Cnclwir, and 
It I ^Anduuian Islands- Panoraaiic View of the City of Bonarosi'' Chart of 
' Y aw Rivers Ditto of Amherst ditto* 

r 

AsTBOTiOliiiCAi. SociETVi—2d pfltt of 2d voL of tiieir Tnasifflctlonsp 

j*' A^daiXi Esq*—^obitsoo^s Rassclas in Anneniiuis Art Ktiglish and Amenittn Diedon- 
ary. History of Armenia, translated into English, 2 vols* Hie Nov^liTof Ataln^ 

Bataitiaj? SoaiiTT*—9 volumes of their TransMtlnns. 


Captain W* BrucEs—B urmese Blanusonpt. 

PncFE^on A specimen ofilie I-lii&pQd£sa^ and an Introduetoty Dbsertation 

to the Syrian Chronicle of Bar Hebr$&iis* 


L* BuauNi^ Esq^^Reflectionfi sur les Aneiens Peuple^ ^ Lip^H Opera, 1 roh 














APPF-SDIX, 


Lieut. C. G. HAUcardif.—A new e^ion orMean. 

WnxuM Huttmann% llss.—Remusaea FrcncVJflpMesc Groram^^ 1820^ aQ<i .l8 Nos. 
of the Jonmal AsuiUquo. 

Mojts. JsifBEnt.'—Turkish MSS. in Enghsh Chnrflcter, 

PBorEssonJAjiE80».Wflmc5on’»Miinual of Mineralogy, and 23d and SIOi numbers of 
the'EdtohurgH Philosophical JournaL 

CaEVALiKti OE KEiiE£nOFF.-AdcseripiibBoftlie Collection of the Rojol Academy of 
the Netherlands. 

Do. Kensedy.— Notes on Cholera. 

LiNSEAK%icrETF.-3dpatlofthe 14lli voh and 1st port of the 13th toI. of tlidf Trans- 
actions. 

Leceum or Natubal Histohv of New YoHE.-The first volume of their Annals, and 
tlie two first numbers of the second half volumci on Essay on Salt, by Mr. Von 
Ilcnssolaer, Sinhitcs regulating the practice pF Medicine and Surgery m New 
York, and Catalogue of Paintings of the American Academy. 

Btsuor MUNTEU.-A Dissertation on the First fi!.Aan PontifF. and a Dissertation dc 
buH IiunEormi;i«, 

Hedicai. and PtiTaic.u. Society.—S d and 3d vols- of their Transactions. 

Boaho of MAhuAB—A Ileport on the Fctct m Seringapatmn, in 1033. by Mr, 
Geddes# • 

MAnnaa GovEIlK 5 lE^rr^Thc 4th volume of the Obscrvaiitma at the Madras Observatory- 

I" 

TViluam Maasden', Esri-— Bibliotheca Marsdeuiann, 

BniCAniEU O’HAixoRAN.—SeldCn’s Tracts and Walpole’s ttistoric Doubts. . 
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J. W, pAXtoy, Esq—A copy of the Tilnerairo Bonie. Churt of the Tract of the Siiip Alios- 

Mgni. Dt PAnitETT-—A work upon the letters ond Numerical Sign* of nil Noiioiij. 

J, Fjii?iSEP^ Ksq*—A Coloured Mn.|i ot Bcnorea- - 

pHQf^oiL EiiNiiiBDTs—Anniver^afja in mciuoriaim Hdpoblicee Sacub ct Liieranici 

Bahoo Ram&hox Copy of tlio Asbb^bo Vbu^v, 

Rxuves's Verbal! cli^g ovex drie groote stecnen Beeldeti} widi plEte^ 

Soci^Tf.—115th to IJTtli voIsa of their Trajisjiciiori3i> olr from to 182fi, arid 

Isi part orvol. 11^ for 1837. 

CouHX STEBNmtno.—Tha 2(1, 3(1 oJiiJ 4[Ji Nos. of his Geognostico Botnnical on the 
Flora of the Aiiiidituviiiii World. 

Peof£sso&\ ok & iiiEo Et«^Xbe 3i],aiii] of the 2[1 to!, of tlie tn dJs cIto Bibliothek# 

Society ot Arts, i3J and 44Lfi toI^. of tbdr Transactions^ 

I ' 

Sir TuoaiAfl Strasge,—E icaients of Hindti Law, 2 vola. 

Da. R, Tytler,—D ruianionil's Travels. Khell’s Narni|pala. Pomponins Mela, 3 copies. 
Pierpcs Tombfes. New Testanienii m Greek. Old ditto, in Hebrew, Vosiua 
Tdolatria, Ongtne dcs Celtcs. TyUcr's Aiirieai Geography. De la Pc rouse. 
Voyage A la Recherche tie, 2 voU^ GUiie^s Ob^rvauons, 1 vol. Feck's 
Desiderata, J, voL tJarrls's CoHeetioii of Voyaged 

Cou J. WinttEN.—Kala Sankalita. ; > ' , 

H.,H. V iLsoy, Esq.^—Wilsoa^B Hindu Theatre, 3 vols. Documents of the Burmese 
, War, 1 yah Cauilqgue of( iLe Mackenzie Collectioiu 2 vols. 

■-p ^ 

•f . i 

Carr AIN Wn^&^*--_S^Ycral Bunmia MaiiuscripiPa * 
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I Capt* JBu^LTOK.-^Tlircc Blirmnn Book^^ 

M Cbu^'crii OF TUB CoixEGE OF FoRT WjiLtAM.—VirfltnitrodayR. Sahha SQosr. Brij 
I filiakha Vocabiikry* Ptinisli Parikslia* HarJagtou's Anttljais, 3 vots* Qc^otbso. 

I Dattokm MimiinsR and Dattiika Cluuidriko. History of I'imtir* Hatcm 

Ta,ee^ Amble Poem of Zohen YafcesTs Sanscrii: Crammar* Gminmat 
of tlie Mcpalese and Newaree kiiguages* VyaFRitlia Sntigrahd. Alkak&bariu 
Bfualloka,. Prem Sngur New Ed* VoiCflibuldry of ditto* DhUi of Turkl4t 
WordiH Bengalee Dlctioniiryi 3 vok- Hoogb^is Bonmn Vombulniy* 

! SaiLscrit Dictionary* Morrison’s Cltinese Graminar* Collection of Proverbs* 

Mngba Knvjo* Kiratarjuniya* Manitta Sinliosaoa Butte^see. Ditto lil- 
topadesa* Ditto Raja Pratapaditya, Ditto RagKiijee Bhoosab. Ulf Ludii^ 
1«t and M vols* Kamoo^f-! vol, Kliircl U&0& Roebock’'s Anualg of the Col¬ 
lege* Kawaidi For^e* Datuka KaoinudL 

I MEf;=feRs* Dondey Dl^pre astd Sof.— CIiojx do Fables eo Tnrc avee uneli'^TOOO Fnmcais* 
i Conseilii QTix mativais Poetes traduit da i'HiadiistMu de Mir Taki, par Gar- 

S cin de Tis^y* Dicdozmaire Francaia Wolof et Frpocab Bambaro Subd dn 

3 Dictiotmaire Wolof Francmsi par Dard* Doctrine et devoirs de b ReJigion 

I Miissulfnane^ par Garcia dc Tassy. Le CoraOj par Savpry* Expoji^ da quel- 

I ques articles de la Theogonie dea Bralinies, par L*Ablic Dubois* Obsenralions 

I Grammadcalcs sur BUt b Poli^ par E. BurnoRf* Lettre » Mens- 

I RcDiLLsat sur la bugaa Cbluolse, par M* G* de Humboldt. Tlteorlo du 

SlokOf par Cbe2y* Melanges AiiialJques, par ICcmusat. Meinoires relalila 
a VAsm par Mods* Kbprotb Moga'iiii Asiatiquc de KJaprotlj^ 2 and 3* 
Journal Asbtiqiiet Nos. o€ and 58* Sur un Drams IndbOj par Mosi^* 
Wilson Traduit par Mods. Doodey Duprd Fils. Voyage a Pcliog^ par 
i Timkowskb Tradult par Kbprotfe* Voyage d’Orenbourg a Bouklmns^ |mit 

Mnyendoril* Six Mob ea Riissniej par Anulof. Voyoge a Madrid, par Bbnqni* 
Glossariam Krcticum lingn^e Latiofe. Apologctique de Tertullian} par L’Abbe 
Albrd. 

I * 

I Edjnbusgh Soasnr.—St$ pm uf ilie JOili vol, of tlieir Transsetionf. 






APPEXDIX. 


PnoFESMS F&J:HS.-Acwuiit of the Hussions, by Ibn Fosbn nna other Ariibkn Tro- 
TtUeR- Trefltiseonimiiiiciciit BuIgharioiiCoia. Ditto on the origTn of the 
Eossuuj Word DengL Ditto on die Writing of the Arabs, Ditto select Cude 

Coins of the Sprcwiii; Jiuseuio* D« nujiunoTiim Bnlghnricorum Andquiasuno, 

Dfi crlginc Vocabuli Rotsid Dengi. De Arabicorum Auctorura Libris. Ntinyal 
Kufid cx variis Museis Sdecll De Musd Sprewiizinni Niunmb Knfim ineditis. 

Pedfessou FH.t^’K OT Vvflsm the first number of a lliscellany on dm Dan* 

guiigc Euvd IJteratiire of the Ujjiciusp 

CoL„ FaASKu?^. *“E^eflrcIies rebting to the Jejm und Bamitihas- 

GEOLociCAT SociRTTf—1st voL uiid Ist uiid ad parts of the 2d vol. of their Tramaetions, 
2a Series; 

GEOGEAEincAi SociEFF OF PAJirs.-The Trarek of Marco Polo, in the old French nnd 
Lutln Transbtiop, nnd v'arioiis Tracts, 

IIosf'nEE J. H. llAaiNOT0N.Eaq.-Caudogoo of die Librarj- of dm College of Fort WlUUim, 

H. B. Honcstix, Esq.— Drawltigs of Hsitdu Temples in Kcpal. Jleteorologlca] llegistar 
for April, May, August, September, Noveinbet and December, 182T, and 
Jonuary, 1829. A Sanscrit Manuscript, die Moral Sentences of Clumnkja, 
with n Ncwari Translation. A Miuiuserlpl, from Nepal. 

Hoa-ricinTuaAt Socinn.—From die Ist to the Sdi part of the fltU vol. of their Tratisac- 
tlmiB, together wkh a Ibt of Members aud Garden Report^ for 1S25, 

Col. J. S. ITimiicr?-—Soldicf s MannaU ^ vols. 

CoiJKcrxton Yw Ha^mee-—A Copy of his Account of the Persian Poets^ and a lymer- 
tMion OQ the Persian MSS. in die Library of Turin* Ist vpl. of his History 
of die OuoiDan EinpLret ' " 
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: : No. IV. 

MEOTERS OF THE ASTATIC SOCIETY, 

;■ , 182 D. 

^ JJdtroiTjs. 

.'Ttre llfQHt' Ho^o^adle Loud WILLIAM CAVENDISH BEKTINCK, G. C. B., 

^ ■' •' Oovemor Gttieraft 'V^' 4'^- 4^* 

Ri3 Excellei^ fjEtfiaAi the Eight Hoj(oiiABi.E Loud ViacoiiKT\ 

COMOEEMEEE, G. C- B., Conimamkr tii Cliitfi ^e* 4'^ f J/wifter* of Ae StqyrtBta 

Tite HosohablA W* a. DAVLEY, Esc. C 

The HoKOiLABtE Sin C. T-METCALFE, Bart, ' 

president.—The HoJconABLE Sjji CHARLES EDWARD GREY. 

VICE-PRESIDENXS^The Honohablh W. B. BAYLEY, Esq. 

HosonABLE SiK J. FRANKS. 

HojtDKAALE StB E- RYAN- 

HoxobABLE Sid CHARLES METCALFE- 

; • Committft oT Uiipfns, 

THE PRESIDENT, VICE-PREStOENTS, SECRETARY. AND NINE MEMBERS j—ViJ. 
J. ADAM, M. D. - 
J. CaLDER, Em. 

Rev, Dn. AV. CAREY. 

CABTAjm W', N. FORBES. 

- J, GRANT, Esq. 

SacRtTART—HORACE HAYMAN WILSON. 

—IVIcssRs, PALMER A- CO. 

SuFE-iEtMT^xi^CNT OF THE Da,. 3* ADAMi 

Lisa Aar an akb Asbuita^'t Sw£RtATasii:e.'*T+—Ds* liDIJlS BURLINI# 

CdLL^OAr^-IlABao RAM COMUL SEN. 

Acek t IS! EuROPr*.—H, T- COLE BROOKE* E^q. 

BoOKJIKLLBIt IN —Jo MORRAY. 

Ditto ioe the Co5tTi3«B^T-—DONDEY DUPitE Jt CO. 


PRESIDENT'— Sir E. RYAN. 

VlCErPRESlDENTS—j AMES CALDER, Esq. 

A. STIRLING, Ejq. 

Secant&iUEj.L^C4nAin P. JENKINS, 

D. nQSS,Eiq. 

AU Itc$idaii dl^Jart p/lAfl Soeitty are McrpAcn if (/« Cotnmittet. 


M4JOn J. A. HODGSU JN. 

W, ]L MACNAGHTEN, Em. 

rbv. principal mill. 

^ A. STIRLING, Ew. 
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ilrltinbrrfl. 


A. 

Aclimuty, J. 

AJaiQ, Dr. J. 

Ainslici M. 

Airtilie, W. 

Altcyo, F. 

Allan, Julm 

Aiibuiy-, Licnt-Col. TbtMDAs 
Andcrsoti, David 
Atibhunier, J. 

Aikinson, J. 

AvdoJl, J. 

B. 

llalllic, CoL Jobn 
BairJ, P. C. 

Bnlfuur, Pronci-i, M. D. 
Barlow, Hon. Sir G. H. 

Hon’blo W. D. 
Berr}', Audretr, M. D. 
QidtluTph, Robert 
Bird, W. 

Brown, Rev. Dr. 

Bruce, W. 

Br^Iitman, E, 

■ Brooke^ Tltotnos 
Bryant, CoU Jercmlalr 
Biuhnnan, P. (HamiUmi) 
Buckkjr, Capt \V, 


Bullcr, Sir Antony, Knt. 
Durke^ "VV. A., M. D. 
Cumej, CapL ll. 
Burroughs, Sir Wnj., Bari. 

C, 

! Colder, J. 

CniapbdJ. lieuL-Cbl. C- H. 
Carey, Rev. W., D, D. 
Cautley, Lient, P. T. 
Chester, G. 

CIcIand, W. T,. 

Cochrane, Hon. John 
Colebrookc, Sir J. E., BnrL 
Colcbruokc^'Major W, 
Colebrooke, 11. T. 

Colvin, Alexander 
Compton, Herbert 
Conolly, J. J. . 

Cooper, H. 

CrnwfEuicI^ 

Crnp, Capt. J, 

Couiibart^ T. Copt. 

D. 

Daniel, Thomas 
Dickens, T, 

Dillon, P, 











Do^dcswellj Georga 
/Doyle, l!cut.-Col. C, J. 
Du Bois De Bciuicliesnc 


E. 

East, Sir E. Hyde, Knt* 
BdmonstQiie^ K, B. 
l^gcrtofi, C. M. D. 

EJlia, Capu E, S. 
Er&tiu^ William 
Everest, F, Major 
Ewer, W, 


Farquhar, Hobcrt 
Ferguson, J. H. 

FlcDiing, John, M. D. 
FoRibeUe^ John 
^ Forbes, Gordon 
iForbes, W. N- Copt 
^Francis, K, B. 

Franklin, CnpL J. 

‘ Franfcsi, Tlie Honorable Sir J. 
Fraser, J. B. 

FraMT, Capt. J. . 
ruilarton, Jofm, M. D. 


G, 

lerard, Capt. A. 

(arrow, Bev. M. • 

'»^yi The Honorable Sir C. E. 
Ichrist, J. B., L. L. D. 
loldln^taai, J. 


appesdis. 

Goodwin, R. T, 

Gordon, G. J, 

Gordon, Eieut, A, D. 
Grant, WUliam L* 

Grant, Dr, J, , 

IL 

Haldane, lienL-Col. It. 
Haldone, LieuUCoL Hewy 
Hal<^ E. 

Hail, Capt B. 

Haitiday, F, J. 

Hamilton, Lieut-Col Wm, 
Hardwickfl, Major-Gen. T. 
Hare; James, M, D. 
j' Hare, D.. 

Hardy, J, 

Harington, J, H- 
Harriott, Col. J, S, 
Hendertion, Capt 
, Herbert, Capt J, D.. 

Heweti, br. • 

: Hickoy, Lieut William 
Hodgson, Lieut-Col. J. A. 
Hodgson, Henry 
Hogg, J, W. 

Home, R. 

Howjson, James 
' Hudttll, B. H. 

Hunter, J. 

J. 

Jackson, Dr. A. R, 

Jenkins^ Captain F. 

f 











JcatdlU) It> 

Jojaes, Right'Ber. J. T. Binliop of Calcutta. 

*■ 

E. 


A. 
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APPEKBIX 


Keaticgt Cotonc! 

tCp> m 

, ■. Keene, Heniy George 
KeUci^ Atex. Hamilton 
Kenimii'av, Sir John, Bort. 
Kennaway, ftichanl • 

Kyd, Jamear 

L. 

l^chlan, Capt. lt< . 
l4irrule(a, M* 

IfCwin, T, 

Leycester, Wfllima 
Linton, Wiiliiun 
Uoyd, ChnfI m 
L ioyd, Lieiit.-Co1. Heicbcrt 
Low, Capt J. 

Ltimsdcn, Dn M. L. L. D. 

M. 


Malcolo^ Major'CcTvI. Sir L . 
Marsden, WHlinm 
MarihniJia, Rev. Joshua 
Marshman, J. C* 

Martin, William Byam 
May, J. S, 

MeWhirter, John, M. D. 
Meltilic, Hon, W. H, L. 
Mercer, Gnsme 
MetcaUei Sir C. T, 

Middletsin, Nathaniel 
Mill, Rev. Principal W. H. 
Money, G. 

Moore, Major Edward, f'* B. S, 
Morrison, Capt. M. 
Mon^ltunerie, W. 

Mupdt, Dr. C. 

Muston, W, P, 

, ; • N, 

Nlcolson, Dr, Sitnoa * 

Neave, R, 

o* 


, % ^ Miiciiul3}% Cptmel CoHci 

Macdouald, Cobnet Atex, 
Mackeuzie, Holt 
Mackenzie^ Licut/J., @th Car, 

. Mackdlois G. 

, r . . 

; Miiedaghten, Sir Fran. W, Knt. 
^ * ■ Macn lighten, W. H. 

, ‘ Uucan, Capt, T, 



;-t' -'v i 


Oliver, WilUani 
Ouscicy, Sir Gor% Bart, 


P, 

Palmer, John 
Parson, Rev, J. 
Paterson, Dr. C, M, 

PillOD, Cf~-> 
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AFPEXUlX 


Palt^rson, Col. William 
Paxton* J. W. . ; 

Pearson, J. 

FemiKrtoii, VV. B. Lieuti 
Playfair, Major 
Ffiee, Cept. W. 

Prinscp, H. T., 

Prinsep, C, 

R' 

Ricketls, Cbarles Milner 
Hoberts, B. 

Bobertson, Lieut.-CoL Thomss 
BeoD^^, X)< H. 
llobinson, Sir George A* 

[ Robinson, Ven. Ardtdeooon 
; RobUon, C, K. 

Romer, John 
lose, Jtunas 
RosiH D. 

Boyle* J. F. 

Russell, Sir Henry 
Russell, Alexander 
Rutbedbrd, T. 

Byon, Sir £. 

S' 

^&lialeli, E. V. 

Bkott, David 
H. 

Lieut'Col, Richard 
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I. 


Sketch the .Reiig^ou^ Sects of the Bindus, 


Br HORACE HAYMAN WILSON, E^<i, Sec. As. Soc. 


INTRODUCTORY OBSRRFJTIONS. 

The Hindu religion i$ a tergi, that has been hitherto employed in a collec¬ 
tive sense, to designate a faith and woraliip of an almost endlesaJy diversified 
description: to tiace some of its varieties is the object of tlie present enquiry. 

(I 

An early division of the Hindu system, and one conformable to the ge¬ 
nius of a!! Polytheism, separated the practical and popular belief, from the 
speculative or philosojihleal doctrines. \^Tiibt the common people addressed 
their hopes and fears to stocks and stones, and multiplied by their credulity 
^nd superstition the grotesque objects of their veneration, some few, of deep- 
br thought and wider contemplation, plunged into the mysteries of man and 











g belicious sects 

and .nJaavoured «iJnoaaly. if not »ncce«foUy. to obUin just no 

tion3 of the cause.tlie character and consctiuence of exiatencc. ns is 

prevail, oven in the Vidas. »hich have their Karma KanSa end Jnnaaa 
KdiiSa, or Ritual and Theology. 


The worahip of the populace being addreeaed to different divinities the 

follower, of the eeveral god., naturally .eparated into different ,..oo.at..n., 

and the adorer, of Baaniat. VianriO. and Siva or other phantom, of t e. 
faith, became distinct and insulated bodies, in the general aggregate, ic 
conflict of opinion on subject., on which human reason ha. never yet ^reed 
led to similar differences in the philosophical cla.^ and reso ve itse m 
the several DerianaSy or schools of philosophy. 


It may he supposed, that some time elapsed before Uie practical wor¬ 
ship of any deity was more than a simple preference, or involved the asser. 
tion of the supremacy of the object of its adoration, to the dcgratbtion or 
exclusion of the other godsi* in like manner also, the conflicting opinions 
were matters rather of curiosity than faith, and were neither regarded as 
subversive of each other, nor as incompatible with the public worship i ant 
hence, notwitlistanding the sources of difference tlmt existed in the parts, 
the unity of the' whole remained undisturbed: in this condition, indeed, the 
apparent mass of the Braiimanical order at least, still continues: professing 
alike to recognise implicitly the authority of the Vldaiy tiie worshippers o 
Siva, or of Visnsu, and the maintainers of the Sank kya or Nydya doctrines* 


* Onediviiimjpfwme BOtiquity, « tiic preftrenlial iqjproprialioD of the four chief 
the foiiiorigM casts i thus Siva b the dtdidegu of the BraAmant, V,su™ of the 
BhaiikA of the and GasbSa of the Sidrat. 

t^TTPirr^wsi^- "5 i 

^iSTirnj 11 
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consider themselvca, and even each other, as orthodox members of the Hindu 
community. 


To the internal incongruities of the system, which did not affect its in¬ 
tegral existence, others were, in time, superadded, that threatened to dissolve 
or destroy the whole; of this nature was the exclusive adoration of the old 
deities, or of new forms of them; and even it may be presumed, the introduc¬ 
tion of new divinities. In all these respects, the Purdnas and Taniras were 
I especially instrumental, and they not only taught their followers to assert the 
I unapproachable superiority of the gods they worshipped, but inspired them 
with feelings* of animosity towards those who presumed to dispute that supre- 


I 


* Thui in UiQ BlidgovoL 

.l,.nJ„,.in, a. 0..I. 

■uvotiolu, Kjtei, biomclesf, mkI being pnrti of Na*AtamA. 

The Padma Ptirdaa is more ptttsoaBl (oirardi Visuifo. • 

TTSTT^^M 
"STTf^ '41^19 t 

Iv iZZirZ « &l] «««red, 

ii .1 Iherefore, the name of Visnuo evor be proaounccd. The ume woti^ 

•*t wever. at«l by the Vai«i?kavas, for a terj otipoalle doctrine. 

He who abandon! VAstmavA and wojihips any other god, b liie tba roof, who being (hirrty. 
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macy: in this conflict the worship of BnAKsii has disappeared,* as well as, in¬ 
deed, that of the whole pantheon, except Visunu, Siva and Sakti, or tbeir 
modifications; with respect to the two former, in fact, the representatives 
have borne away the palm irora the prototypes, and Krishna, RAha, or the 
Liiigay are almost the only forma under which Vishnu and Siva are now 
adored in most parts of India+t 

The varieties of opinion kept pace with those of practice, and six here¬ 
tical schools of philosophy disputed the pre-eminence with their orthodox bre¬ 
thren: we have little or no knowledge of these systems, and even tiieir names 
are not satisfactorily stated: they seem, however, to be the Saugaia or 
Baudd’fiat Arhaia^ or Join, and Vdrhuipatifa, or Atheistical, with tlieir several 

subdivisions-t 


- t 

links a wtUio the bfiDk of the Gangc*—Tlic principle g«* still furliifir, and thwe who am inimical 
lathefoIloircrsof BDifity, arestIgtnalisciJ asbispcTionu] foci — thus in tlic Mi Pvram, VishSW 
says : 

TTcqtr 5 Tt 1 % w 

He to whom ray notary Isa friend, ts ray rriciKl~4ic who ta opposed to him, » aa IKcnd ot 
mine—^be assured, i)Aa»oiy'<(yff, of this! 

• SiVAhiraseir, m thefo™iofKAt*littAiBAVS,ttire()fi‘BiiAHMi*s fifth head, for presraningto say, 
tlmt he was URAnMe, the eternal and ontnipotent cause of the world, and even the creator of Si va, 
notwithstanding the four Vbbas and the personified Offltoo, had oU gtveii evidence, that this great, 
true and indescribable deity was Siva himsdE The whole story occurs in the Kdii IChaAd of the 
SkdiHta Pttrooa, and its real signification is BuEciently obvious. 

^ The gtcal tcit-book of die TmiJitiaHif is the Mdffooalt with wlticb it may be supposed the 
present worship, In a great measuxei originated, dtliwjgh, tho Mnl’ifihhi i r nt and otiier older works had 
previously introduced this divinity. Tlie worship of tlio iiiijmfl is, no doubt, very ancieot, altltooB^ 
it has received, witbia a few centaries, its prtBcnt degree of popularity: the Kiti KkaM was evident* 
ly written to enforce it, and at Benaies, its worship entirely overshodowa every other ritual. 

t In a work written by the celebrated Jtfdtflatw, describing the different sects as they esdsted 
ia his day, entitled the 5®™ Dariam t tlie ioWyotoe, and aUtvdAat are idcBtificd, 


t 
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Had the difference of doctrine taught in the heretical schools been con¬ 
fined to tenets of a merely speculative nature, they would, probably, have en¬ 
countered Kttleopposition, and excited little enmity among the Brailmanical class, 
of which, latitude of opinion is a very common characteristic. The founder 
of the Atlieiatical school, however, Vhihaspati, attacks botli the VHas sxtA 

Brakmam, and asserts that the whole of the Hindu system is a cotitrivance 
of the Priesthood, to secure a means of livelihood for themselves,^ whilst the 
Bauddkas and Jainas, equally disregarding the VUas and the Brahmans, 
the practice and opinionsofthe Hindus, invented a set of gods for themselves, 
and deposed the ancient pantheon: these aggressions provoked resentment: 
the writings of these sects are alluded to with every epithet of anger 
and contempt, and they are all anatliematised as heretical and atheistical; 
more active measures than anathemas, it may be presumed, were had recourse 
to: the followers of Vrihaspatj, having no worship at all, easily eluded the 
storm, but the Bauddftas of Hindustan were annihilated by its fury, and the 
Jamas apparently evaded it with difficulty, although they have undoubtedly 
survived its terrors, and may now defy its force. 

The varieties thus arising from innovations in practice and belief, have 
differed, it may be concluded, at different eras of the Hindu worsliip. To trace 


^ •dvociUcsof « sdieialiciit doctrine, denying the eitisteDce of a God, ora fui4»«gtate, 
refemng creoUon to tbe aggregation efbutrourdcRients. -nie according to tile Bamo 

^tb«miy,adrnit offo«rttjlHJi* *yoM. thcJfa^ YvgacAJrru, Smiir<intih» snA KnMdxW 

aiRs or at#, a# still one of the popular dieigton^ we sljoll have occuion to notice in tlic text. 


• VrOiojipati ha# tlie following texts to this effect s 

TTw Agiubotra, the three Vcdai, the Tridanda, the anuanDg of aghes, ate only the iwelihmf 
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the character of those which have latterly disappeared, or to invcatigate the 
remote history of Eomc which still remain and are apparently of ancient date, 
are tasks for which we are far from being yet prepared: the enquiry is, in itself 
so vast, and so little progress has been made in the studies necessary to its eht. 
cidation, that it must yet remain in the obscurity in which it has hitherto been 
enveloped j so ambitious a project as that of piercing the impenetrable gloom 
has not instigated the present attempt, nor has it been proposed to undertake 
so arduous a labour, as the investigation and comparison of the abEtnise notions 
of the philosophical sects.* The humbler aim of tliese researches has been 
that of ascertaining the actual condition of the popular religion of the inha> 
bitants of some of the provinces subject to the Bengal Government j and as a 
very great variety prevails in that religion, the subject may be considered as 
not devoid of curiosity and interest, especially as it has been left little better 
than a blank, in the voluminous compositions or compilations, professing to 
give an account of the native country of the Hindus. 


The description of the different sects of the Hindus, which 1 propose to 
offer, is necessarily superficial: it would, indeed, have been impossible to have 


of thoK who haifc neither intellect nor tpiriL" After ridicoliiig the Si&ldht, ■hr«vd)y coatigb, he 
wfs: 

Heiicc It ii timt it was a mere Cd£ttnTMnc« of the BrahniB^it to gftio a livelihood, to or* 

dttin tuch ceroDioiiJei for die dead, and no otlifj tcaedo can bo given for ibem. Of die Vtdoif ho i*J» ? 

w^T^f%VTTrr;ii 

The ilirce Aiuhors of tlie Vtdatwav BoffbonB, Rogues, and Fieodi—and cites texts in proof of 
this Bssenion. 

• Something of this has been very wcH done by Mr. Ward, in Iiu account of the Hindni s and 
•ince tliis Eswy was read before the Society, ihe occoiyit given by H. T, CoJebrooke, Esq, in the 
first part of the Transactions of the lloyal Aeklic Sodety, of the Sfinkbya and Nydya Systems, 
liM left little more necessary ihi Utie (object. 


I 
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adopted the only unexceptionable method of acquiring an accurate 
knowledge of their tenets and observances, or of studying the numerous 
works in Sanscrit, Persian, or the provincial dialects of Hindi, on which they 
are founded. 1 have been obliged to content myself, therefore, with a cursory 
inspection of a few of those compositions, and to depend for much of niy in¬ 
formation on oral report, filling up or correcting from these two sources, the 
errors and omissions of two works, on this subject professedly, jfrom which 
1 have derived the ground work of the whole account. 

The works alluded to are in the Persian language, though both were 
written by Hindu authors; the first was compiled by Sfrai, SiwH, Muiishi to the 
Sq^a of Benares j the second by MATuunX NAtii, late Ubraria,n of tlie Hindu 
College, at the same city, a man of great personal respectability and eminent 
acquirements : these works contain a short history of the origin of the various 
sects, and descriptions of the appearance, and observances, and present condi¬ 
tion of their followers: they comprise all the known varieties, with one or two 
exceptions, and, indeed, at no one place in India could the inquiry be so well 
prosecuted as at Benares.* The work of Matsu a % Nlrii is the fullest and 
most satisfactory, though it leaves much to be desired, and much more than 1 
have been able to supply. In addition to these sources of information, I have 
had frequent recourse to a work of great popularity and extensive circulation, 
which embodies the legendary history of all the most celebrated Bftaklas or 


* a®kiM>wtcdgwl kVouri of all the vagabonilf of India, and all whfl have ro where cite ta 
Tcpnir to t <o, Uio Kin K’lio/id 

To thote who ore etranger* to the SntH and Smnfi, (fteligion luid Uwj . to (lioae who have 
never known the observanoe of pure and indispcnaableriiet; to those who have no other place to 
repair to ? to thoiCp it Ikimrea aa 
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devotees of the Vaishnava order. This work is entitled theJ3Aa^/o Aldld. The 
origioat, jo a difficult dialect of Hinli, was composed hy NAbhaji, 0^001250 
years ago, and is little more than a catalogue, with brief and obscure references 
to some leading circumstances connected with the life of each individual, and 
from tlie inexplicit nature of its allustona, as well as the difficulty of its style, 
is far from intelligible to the generality even of the natives. The work, in its 
present form, has received some modidcations, and obvious additions from a 
later teacher, NXrXyak DXs, whose share in the composition is, no doubt, consi¬ 
derable, but cannot be discriminated from NJtiiHSjrs own, beyond the evi¬ 
dence famished by the specification of persons unquestionably subsequent to 
his time.' — NIr^yan Dts probably wrote in the reign of SkAh Jeh£n. The bre¬ 
vity and obscurity of the original work'pervade the additional matter, and to 
remedy these defects, the original text, or Mdla, has been taken as a guide ^r 
an amplified notice of its subjects, or the of Keishna D£s j and the work, as 
usually met with, always consists of these two divisions. The Hikd is dated Satn- 
vatt 1769 or A. D, 1713. Besides these, a translation of the Tikd, or a version 
of it in the more ordinary dialect of Hindustan, has been made by an ano¬ 
nymous author, and a copy of this 'work, aa well as of the original, has furnish¬ 
ed me with materials for the following account. The character of the Bkakta 
Maid will best appear from the extracts of translations from it to be hereafter 
introduced: it may be sufficient here to observe, that it is much less of a his¬ 
torical than legendary description, and that the legends are generally insipid 
and extravagant; such as it is, however, it exercises a powerful influence in 
Upper India, on popular belief, and holds a similar place in the superstitions of 
tills country, as tliat which was occupied in the darkest ages of the Roman 
C^ioHc faith, by the Golden Legend and Acts of the Saints.* 


■ Id fuTtl^ illmuatiiHi of ouf toict, with regard to (lie uiitnimentalitj of tho P\f.t&na» in ge- 
Dcratiog rel^ioiis diitioctioiw aaioogit the Hutdiu. and as aSording a view of ihe fotsinatti feelings 
on this subject, wc my appeal to the Padma PttrAHth In tho t/ttara AAnddb, or Iasi portion of 
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SECTION II, 


.STATE OF THE HINDU EELIGION, ANTERIOR TO ITS 
PRESENT CONDITION. 

Altliougli I have neither the puq)ose nor the power to enter into nny 
detail of tlie remote condition of the Hindu faith, yet aa its present state Is 
of comparatively very recent origin, it may form a not unnecessary, nor 


diis work, towards the end of it, several sections are occupied with a dialogue between Siva and 
l*AnvATt, in which thelbrmer teaches the iatter the leading principles of the VaisAnaca &lth^ Two 
diort siictioDs arc devoted to the explanation of who are heretics, and which b« the heretical worts- 
All are F^thaAStts, Siva says, who adore other god* than Vishstj, or who hoU, that other deities 
are his cipiais, and alt Drahtiuin* who are not FaitAwns, arc not to be looked at, touched, nor 
spoken to 

SiVA, In acknowledging tliat the disiiiigu£» 1 iLng muU of hm votarieSf die Akull» tiger'ii tkle, end 
ailiefi, nre rc>pifobuted by the Voilfii (Srutigerhitam} that he wai dhected by Yinu^iu to in¬ 

culcate tlicir uilciptidn,, purposely to lead tJio&e who a^umed tlicm into error.—K amcceii and oUier 
£hitt/at bud become so paweHtil by die puiity of dieir dcrotionii, that Indra and the other gods 
were unable to oppose theniA Ttm gods had rccauraeto Vishnu, vrltoJn conacquencci ordered Siva 
to iptrodi.ice the Saiva teneta and practices, by wluch die wtm beguiled, and femlcfed 

“ wicked, nnd dicncc weak."* ^ 

In order to assist Siva in tJiis work, ten grofll Sages lEnbued with the fbmoia property^ nr 
properly of darkness and ignoraiicer wid by ihein such writings were put forth M were calculated to 
dimminate unrighteous and heretical doctrines^ these were KahaoAi Gaittaua, Sartt^ Upama- 

>ITfU, JaiMtNf, K.MULAp DURVjUAitt MuiKAi^bA, VRtUA^PAtl, Olid BliAUtSAVAa 

D 
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uninteresting preliminary branch of the enquiry, to endeavour to determine 
its existing modiiicntions, at the period immediately preceding the few cen-> 
turies, which have sufficed to bestow upon it its actual form: it happens, also, 
that some controversial works exist, which throw considerable light upon the 
subject, and of which the proximity of their date, to the matters of which 
they treat, may be conjectured with probability or positively ascertained. Of 
these, the two principal works, and from which 1 shall derive such scanty infer, 
mation as is attainable, are the Sankara Digvpaya of Airairoa Giri, and the 
Sarva DerSana Sangra/ia of MAoHAvXcHXaYx, the former a reputed disciple of 


By StVA tiuwelf; ihe Pdittpata wiitlng* were compewd: Eahada is thcauthor ofthc VatdieMhilia 
PhiktEophy. The^ydyaengiiiatcg witli Gautama. Kapjla, is the fetuidereftbe HatMjfa SdipD!,aitd 
VfijHASTATi ef tile Ckdre^im. Jaimiit], by Sjva'a orders, eoDiposed the .Jltnuinss, wtild) is Jicreticii], 
in at far u it inculcaiet work* in pn:r«cn« to faith, and SrvA himaelCia the ditiguite of a Bnhnuui, 
or ss VyXsa, iiramulgated the Vedfinta, which h heterodox in Paitiimt/a ettinution, by denying the 
seiuible attributes of the deity. VtsHNi^, as Quddua, taught the BundtHia Sdttra^ and the piflctioes of 
gdng naked, or wearing blue gDimenta, ineaniag, consequently, nnt the but the Jtaitai, 

C *TW^<^nr4r 5 The Pitrdiias were portly tnatrunjental in thli 

huainess of blinding mBiikInd, and tbey are thus distinguished by our tuitbenly end all tlie 
f’lduXeern works. 

The Jlfdtsya, Kaumuit LaiHga-, SaiM, SkdnJa and ^yiteye, arc Tdiaata, or the works of 
darkness, having mote or lea of 4 &iee biat 


The Adrad^t Gdrimiy Pddma and are SdiwiAa, pure and true; 

being, in fact, fkiifftncra text books. 

The BraAmi^ih, Brahma VahtrOa, Mar&ahSei/a, Bhavit&jfa, Pdmana and Bri&mat are of 
the ib^'ora cast, ctuanating flram the quality of passion. As fares 1 am acquainted with tbem, they 
lean to the Sdkia division of the Hindus, or the worship of the female principle. The Mdrka&Safa 
does so notoriouily, containing (he fiuniius C&aAdi Pith, w IhiiyA Sifdhdimj/a, which is rend at llie 
Btirffa Pi^dt the BraAmt Vattfertta, is c^peciaijy dedicated to KnisiiNA os Govittpa, and is prin- 
cipally oi'cujHed by hiiu and his oiistiea Hapma. It ti sJbo fuU oa the subject of Prahriti or 
pereonified nature. 


A liimlBr distmetton ii made even with the Stmitix, or wotks on law. The codes of VaatsitTiiA 
HiatTA, VvASA, pASASAnA, Hiiakadwaja and KaAvafa. are of the pure order. Those of Yaj- 
MAWALKYA, AtRI> TtTTlRl, DakSHA. KaTvXvA! 4A and VjSUNU of the ri ng, and those of 

autama, \ajKAspATi, Samvautta, kAUA| SA!<iKiiA and UsAKAS, ore of the THamott order. 
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Sankara himself, and the latter a well known and able writer, who lived in 
the commenceinent of the Hth century- 

The authenticity of the latter of these two works, there is no room to 
question j and there is but little reason to attach any doubt to the former. 
Some of the marvels it records of Sankara, which the autlior professes to have 
seen, may be thought to affect its credibility, if not its authenticity, and either 
Ananha Gibi must be an unblushing liar, or the book is not his own: it is, 
however, of little consequence, as even, if the work be not that of Ananoa 
Girt himself, it bears internal and indisputable evidence of being the compo¬ 
sition of a period, not far removed from that at whidi be may be supposed 


Tlic iUidy ofUic PUriwu aad SmriUii of the class, secures iVaAti, or Bnal cmaiidpu ioR, 

that of those of the H^ata obti^ns Sw€tya, or Panjkdlsc; vtiitsf that of the Tdiitata coHdcrcui a per- 
foa to hcUi ami a wiifc mao wiJJ avoid them* 

w * 4 * 1 -dm ^^15: 11 

Tile Viudinara wntm endeavour to enlist the VSdut to their cause, and the following texts are 
quoted by ibc Tatpurya Nirnaya 

Ti;%r^!TTnTO i 

NarAtska alone was, not Baa km a nor SANaARA. 

Or Vaskdeva was before this (uitiverw,) iwt BaAHMA nor Sake As a- 
Tlie Saivaa dto the Vedas too, na 

w 1 1 

The Lord who pervades (dl ihing^^ is theucc termed the omulpreaent Siriu 
Rudra is hut oncj and ha^ uo second— 

Thiise citatiocia would scarcely have been madcr ^ iwt outlieotie \ ihej probably do oeeur in the 
^edoi^ btiE the lofnia iVdirdyada aod VdMudef^a, or SitHt iind Rudroj are not to be taLsi in die 
reatiicLed seuae, probablyp which tlicir respective rgllowcn would aagn ihoig^ 
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to have flourislied, and we may, Uverefore, follow it aa a very safe guide, in our 
enquiries into the actual state of the Hindu Keligion about eight or nine 
centuries ago. 

The various sectaries of the Hindu Religion then existing, are all. intro¬ 
duced to be combated, and, of course, conquered, by Sankara; the list is 
rather a long one, but it will be necessary to go through the whole, to ascer¬ 
tain the character of the national taith of those days, and its present modiii- 
cations, noticing, as we proceed, some of the points of difference or resem¬ 
blance between the forms of worship whicli then prevailed, and which now 
exist. The two great divisions of Vatshnavas and Saivas were both in a 
flourishing condition, and each embraced six principal subdivisions: we shall 
begin with the former, who are ternted; Bhdklast Bhugavatas^ p'aishnaoas, 
ChakrinaSf or Baj}chai''dtraf{as, Vitik*Imniisas and JfarmaAhurj. 

But as each of these was subdivided into a practical and speculative, or 
Kema and Jfiydna portion, they formed, in fact, twelve cia^es of the followers 
of Visuxu, as the sole and supreme deity. 

The Bhdktas worshipped Vrsfixu as VXsudeva, and wore no character¬ 
istic marks. TJte Bhdgavaies worshipped the same deity as Bhaoavat, and 
impressed upon their persons the usual Vais/inma insignia, representing the 
discus, club, See. of that divinity j they likewise reverenced the Sdtagrdm 
stone, and "T^taa plant, and in several of their doctrinal notions, as well as in 
these respects, approach to the present followers of KamAnuja, although Uiey 
cannot be regarded as exactly the same. The authorities of these three sects 
were the Upanishads and Bftagavad GUd, The names of both the sects stilt 
remain, but they are scarcely applicable to any particular class of Vaisknavas : 
the term Bhakta^ or Bhagaii usually indicates any individual who pretends to a 
more rigid devotion than his neighbours, and who especially occupies his mind 
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1 ^ 8ptri(.ua} considerations; the B/i^avat is one who follows particularly ’;*e 

J authority of the Sri Bhdgavat Purdna, 

9 The Veisfma^s adored Vishnu as NXit^ifaSiA, they wore tlie usual marks, 

j and promised themselves a sort of sensual paradise after death, in VaikunHiat or 
ViaiiHu’s heaven; their tenets arc still current, hut they can scarcely be con* 
sidered to heloug to any separate sect. 

^ 1 he Gtakrtms, or PmichardlraJips wore, in fact, Sdkias of the Faishnava 

( class, worshipping the female person ihcatioiis of Vishnu, and observing the 
ritual of the Pa/ichardtra Tantra,’ tliey still remain, hut scarcely individualis* 
ed, being confoundcdiwith tlie worshippers of KaisiiSA and EXua on the one 
I hand, and those a^^.Sokti or JJevi on the other. 

/ The Faik'/idaasas appear to have been but little different from the Vaish^ 

nous's especially so called; at least Ananda Gmi has not particularised the 
diftereiice; they worshipped NXnXvA^A as supreme god, and wore his marks, 
j The JKarmaJiitias abstained, as the name implies, from all ritual observances, 

^ and professed to know Fis/tttu as the sole source and sum of the univetsc, 

5| they can scarcely be considered as an existent sect, 

I though a few individuals of . tlic lldrttdniijijfa and Rdtamwidi Faiskamts may 
\ profess the leading doctrines. 

I 

The Faishiim'a forms of the Hindu failli, are still, as wo shall hereafter 
see, sufficiently numerous; but we can scarcely identify any one of them with 
those which seem to have prevailed when the SofiUara Vuat/a of Anawoa 
Gmi was composed. The great divisions, of RImInoja and RAaiJLNANn—the 
former of which originated, we know. In the coufm of the Hth century, 
ere unnoticed, and it is also worth while to observe, that ucither in this, 
nor in any other portion of tlie (Soniirrfl! Fyaye, is any allusion made to the 
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separate worship of KarsHNA, either in his own person, or that of the infantine 
forms in which he is now so pre-eminently venerated in many parts of India, 
nor are the names of RkuA and SiTi, of Lakshsiana or HawusiXs, once par¬ 
ticularised, as enjoying any portion of distinct and specific adoration. 

The Saiva sects are the Savas, Bnudrast Ugras, Bhdktas, Jangamas^ and 
Pdiupatas. Their tenets are so blended in tlie discussion, that it is not possible 
to separate them, beyond the conjectural discrimination which may be derived 
from tlieir appellations i die text specifies merely their characteristic marks: 
thus the Saivas wore the impression of the IJnga on botli arms j the Ruudras 
had a Trisul^, or trident* stamped on the foreliead j the Ugra$ hail the Da- 
wteru, or dnim of Swa on their arms, and the Bhdktas an impression of tlic 
Linga on the forehead—the Jangamas carried a figure of the Linga on the 
head, and the Fdsiipatas imprinted tire same object on the forehead, breast, 
navel, and arms. Of these sects, the Sahas are not now any one particular 
class—nor arc the RaudraSt UgraSt or Bhdktas^ any longer distinct societies. 
tlie Jaiigamas remain, but they are chiefly confined to the south of India, and 
although a Pdsttpata^ or worsliippcr of Siva as Pasdpati, may be occasionally 
encountered, yet this has merged into other sects, and particularly into that 
of the Kdnp*hata Jogts: the authorities cited by these sects, according to 
Ananda Giut, were the Gi/d, Siva Sanfuidt Siva liahaspa and'Ifndin 
Ydmala Tantra,' the various classes of Jagis arc never alluded to, and the work 
asserts, what is generally admitted as a fact, that the BauSis, and Basaaaii 
Gosains originated with Sankara AcuAUtA. 

Worshippers of BaAKJtA, or IliRANVAOAiiBnA, are also introduced by 
Anakda Giri, whom now it might be difficult to meet with i exclusive ador¬ 
ers of this deity, and temples dedicated to him, do not now occur perhaps in 
any part of India ; at the same time it is an error to suppose that pubhc 
homage is never paid to him. Brahma is particularly reverenced at Pokhcr, 
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. in Ajmer, also at HuMr^ in the Doai, where, at the principal Ghat, denomi¬ 
nated Braimsoertta Ghst, fie is said to have oiFered an Asmmtdhn com¬ 
pleting tile act of creation ; the pin of hia slipper left behind liim on the oc¬ 
casion, and now 6xed in one of the steps of tJie Ghat, is still worshipped there, 
and on the full moon of Agra h Ay an a (Novr. Deer,) a very numerotisly attended 

il/e/o, or meeting, that mixes piety with profit, is annually held at diat 
'' place, 

k 

i The worshippers of Aont no longer form a distinct class; a few Agnihotra 

Brahmans, who preserve the family fire, may be met with, but in all other res¬ 
pects they conform to some mode of popular devotion. 

The next opponents of Sankara Acharva were the Sauras, or worship- 
* pera of the sun, as the creator and cause of the world : a few Sauras, chiefly 
Brahmatu, still exist as a sect, as will be hereafter noticed j but the divisions 
enumerated by AvAWDAGiar, are now, it is believed, unknown; he distinguishes 
them into the following six classes. 

I Those who adored the rising sun, regarding it as especially the type of 
BaAnuX or the creative power. Those who worshipped tiie meridian sun as 
IswARA, the destructive and regenerative faculty; and those who reverenced 
the setting sun, as the prototype of Visijnu, or the attribute of preservation. 

* 

ITie fourth class comprehended the advocates of the Trimtirii, who ad¬ 
dressed their devotions to the sun in all the preceding states, as the compre¬ 
hensive type of these three divine attributes. 

The object of the fifth form is not quite clearly stated, but it appears to 
have been the adoration of the sun as a positive and material body, and the 
marks on his surface, as lus hair, beard, &cc. The members of this class so far 
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correspond vith the Sauras of tJie present day, as to refrain from food until 
they bad seen tbe sun. 

The sixth class of Savras, in opposition to the preceding, deemed it un¬ 
necessary to address their devotions to the visible and material sun: they pro¬ 
vided a mental luminary, on which they meditated, and to which their adoration 
was offered t they stamped circular orbs on their foreheads, anus, and breasts 
with hot irons; a practice uniformly condemned by SANKsna, aa contrary 
to the laws of the VidaSt and the respect due to Brahmanical flesh and 
blood. 

Ganesa, as well as Surya, had formerly six classes of adorers; in the pre¬ 
sent day he cannot boast of any exclusive worship, although he shares a sort 
of homage with almost all the other divinities: his followers were the 

k- 

w*orshippers of WaHii GASAPATr, of Haridra Ganapati, or Ddundi Kaj, 
who is still a popular form of Gan'xsa, of Ucn'cmsiiTtiA G, of NavasIta 
G of SwRKRA G and of Sa'ntana G, The left hand sub-division of the 
Ucn’cnisHTHA GamapatT sect, also called Hairamha^ abrogated all obligatory 
ritual and'distinction of caste. 

The adorers of the female personifications of divine power, appear to have 
been fully as numerous as at present, and to have worshipped the same objects, 
orBitAVJlNf, MAiiiLAKSHMf, and SsRAswATf: even as personifications of these 
divinities, however, the worship of SitX and RAdua, eitlier singly, or in con¬ 
junction w'ilh RisiA and Krishna, never makes its appearance. The worsliip- 
persof Sakti were then, as now, divided into two classes, a right and left hand 
order, and three sub-divisions of the latter are enumerated, w ho are still well 

t 

known — ^the PttmdbMsMktas^ Akritartkas and KritdkrMtjfOio^^‘ 

I 

There can he little doubt, that tlie course of time and .the presence of 

/ 
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forei^ rulers* have very much ameliorated the character of much of the Hindu 
worship: if the licentious practices of the SisT.^s are still as prevalent as ever, 
which may well be questioned, they are, at least, carefully concealed from ob. 
servation, and if they are ndt exploded, there are other observances of a more 
ferocious description, whicli seem to have disappeared. The worslilp of Dhai- 
HAVA, still prevails amongst the ^oA-toand tim Jagis} but in upper India, at 
least, the naked mendicant, smeared with funeral ashes, armed with a trident or 
a sword, carrying a hollow skull in Iiis liand, and half intoxicated witii the 
spirits w'hich he has quaffed from tliat disgusting wine-cup, prepared, in short, 
to perpetrate any act of violence and crime, tlie KdpdUka of former days, is 
now rarely, if ever, encountered. In the work of Anahoa Gini, we liave two 
of these sectaries introduced, one a Brahman by birth, is the genuine KapdUka: 
he drinks wine, eats flesh, and abandons all rites and observances in tlie spirit 
of his faitli, his eminence in which has armed liim with supernatural powers, 
and rendered Bhaibava himself, the reluctant, but Ivelpless minister of his 
will. The other Kdpdliha. is an impostor, the son of a liarlot, by a gatherer of 
.fVwv, or I aim juice, and who has adopted the character as an excuse for throw* 
ing olF all social and moral restraint. The KdpdUkas are often alluded to in 
controversial works, that appear to be the compositions of a period at least 
preceding the tenth century,* 
h 

The next classes of sectaries, confuted by Sankara, were various infidel 
sects, some of whom avowedly, and perhaps all covertly, are still in being: the 
list is also interesting, as discriminating opinions which, in the ignorance sub¬ 
sequent to their disappearance from Hindustan, have very commonly been, and, 
indeed, still are frequently confounded. These are the or 

VddiSt the Saugatas^ the Kshap<uiakaSi the JmtmSj and the Bauddhas, 


* See Uifl PrabtHUia Clianilriki, trcuaslatcd by Dr, Taylor, 


V 
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The Chca%'&k6S were so named from one of their teachers, tiie Mu»i 
CHAnviKA. From Vhihaspati —some of whose dogmas have been quoted 
from the work of MAdhava, they are termed aiso Vdrhaspatyas, Tlie appelb- 
tion Siiiya Vadip implies the asserter of the unreality and emptiness of tlie uni< 
verse, and another designation, Lokdyaia^ expresses their adoption of the tenet, 
that this being is the Be all of existence : they were, in short, the ndvocatea of 
materialism and atheism, and have existed from a very remote period, and 
still exist, as we shall hereafter sec. 

The Saugaias are identided even by MAohava witli the BatiddheSt but 
there seems to have been some, although probably not any very essential dif¬ 
ference : the chief tenet of this class, according to An'anoa Giai, was their 
adopting the doctrine taught by Sue at a that tenderness towards ani¬ 

mated nature comprehends all moral and devotional duty, a tenet which is, in 
a great measure, cominon to both the Battddlia and Jaha schisms: it is to be 
feared, that the personal description of the Saugata, as a man of a fat body 
and small head, although possibly intende4 characterise the genus, will not 
direct u$ to the discovery of its origin or history. The Kshapatudea again has 
always been described by Hindu writers as a Batiddfiu, or sometimes even a 
Jaina naked mendicant: in liie work before us he appears as the professor of a 
sort of astrological religion, in which* time is the principal divinity, ani he 
is described as carrying, in either hand, the implements of his science, or a 
Gola Yantra, and Turya Ydntra, the former of which is an armtllary sphere. 


* Tiiur b the Sapreme Deitj. litf ara cannot urge on the present lie who tnom time 
Knows DaAiiH& Space and iii»e are net dKstuipt ftoTO God. 

^!Tw; I t 
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snd the latter a kmd of quadrant, apparently for ascertaining time i* from 
the geographical controversy that occurs between him aud Sankaba, it 
appears that lie entertains the doctrine regarding the descent of earth in 
space, which is attributed by the old astronomers to the BauddhaSj 
and controverted by tiie author of the Surj/a SiddMtUa,f and sub¬ 
sequently by Bu ASKAR A ; the former is quoted by Sakeara, according to 
our author. These doctrines, the commenUtors on BmIseaba’s work, and 
even he. himself, commenting on his own text, say, belong to the Jainas, not to 
the BauddJuts ; but, possibly, the correction is itself an error, it does not appear 
that the Kshapanaka of Akakda Gitii argues the existence of a double set of 
planetary bodies, which is. undoubtedly, a Juirw doctrine,$ and tlie descent 
of the earth in space may have been common to all these sects. 

The Jauuti that existed in the time of Anasoa Gibi appear as 
raa only j he does not notice their division into Digavib&Kas and Swff/dmbot^Sf 
as they at present are found, and existed indeed prior to the age of MXdmava, 
The Baudd/uts are introduced personally, although it may be questioned whe¬ 
ther they were veiy niinierous in India in so comparatively modern a period: 
according to Akanda Giri, a persecution of this sect, and of the Jainas, took 
place in one part of the peninsula, the state of Budrapar, during Sankaba’s 
life time, but he, as well as Maoiiava,^ excludes Sankara from being at 


^ the fwth part ef hd orb* 

Fixjog above it tira piiu^ am] loolcit^ botveen them, tlw time u ueenaiEied by icienpe. 
t A. R. XU : m. 
t A. R, IX; 3SI. 

f FTeEtce to Wiiam’s Ssiiseiiit sod EdglUh DictioDAi^'. 
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all concerned in It. He ascribes its occurrence to the same source, the iosti- 
gatiooof from the nortli, or, in fact, of CoMiniL Bhatta, a Ben^aS^ 

or MailffiU Brahman, 

A long series of sectaries then ensues, of a more orthodox description, 
and who only err in daiming primeval and pre-emmeut honors for the objects 
of their adoration—none of these are to be found f and, aithougb, to a certain 
extent, the places of some of them may be supplied by the local deities of tire 
villagers, and by the admission of otliers to a participation in the worship paid 
to the presiding deities of each sect, yet there can- be little doubt, that a large 
portion of tlie Hindu Pantheon formerly enjoyed honours, which have for some 
centuries past been withheld. In this predicament are In dr a, Kuvera, Yama, 
Varuna, Gae^da, Sesua, and Soma, all of whom, in the golden age of Hindu 
idolatry, had, no doubt, temples and adorers: theliglit and attractive service of 
the god of love, indeed, appears to have been formerly very popular, as his tem¬ 
ples and groves make a distinguished figure in the* tales, poems, and dramas 
of antiquity : it is a feature tlmt singularly characterises the present state of 
the Hindu reUgion, that if in some instances it is less ferocious, iii others, 
it has ceased to address itself to the amiable propensities of the human 
character, or the spontaneous and comparatively innocent feelings of youthful 
natures. The buffoonery of the HoUf and barbarity of the Cherak Pq/o, but 
ill express the sympathies w^hich man, in all countries, feels with the vernal 
season, and which formerly gave rise to the festive Vasmoisata of the Hindus, 
and the Licentious homage paid to Sakti and Bhairava, lias little, in common 
vrilh the worship, that might be supposed acceptable to KjLma and his lovely 
bride, and which it would appear they formerly enjoyed. 

Besides the adorers of the secondary divinities wo hove a variety of 


* In die VrAat Eaihd—^ata JiCuntfro, Mdtoli MadAova, MTieAch'haAati, 
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sects who direct their devotions to beings of a still lower rank^ and of whom 
noric, at present, exist ns distinct bodies, although individuals niaj be found, 
cither detached or comprehended in other classes, who^ more or less, rever¬ 
ence similar objects. Thus, the worship of vIAns,* ori’/Acr, ns the supreme 
deity, is still occasionally met with: all classes pay daily homage to the PiVrrs 
or Manes, and a few of the Tanirikas worship the SiddhaSt or Genii, in the 
hope of acquiring super-human powers : the same class fu rnishes occasional 
votaries of the Vasus^ Yakslias, and Gandharbas, and even of the Vctalas and 
B/tdlas, or goblins and ghosts, and the latter also receive still, from the fears 
of the villagers, propitiatory adoration. It does not appear, that in any form, 
the worship of the moon and stars, of the elements, and divisions of the 
universe, is still practised, altlioiigh tliat of die Tirthas, or holy places and 
rivers, is as popular as ever. 

We have thus completed the enumeration of the sects as described by the 
autlior of the Sank'ora YiJajt/a, and have had an opportunity of observing, that, 
although the outlines of the system remain the same, tlie details have under- 
gone very important alterations, since the time at which this work was 
composed; the rise of most of the cxbting modiftcationsi, we can trace 
satisfactorily enough, as will hereafter appear, and it is not improbable, 
that the disappearance of many of those, wliich no longer take a part in 
the idolatry of the Hindus, may be attributed to the exertions of SaNKAaa 
and his disciples; his object, os appears from the work we have hitherto follow¬ 
ed, was by no means tlie suppression of acts of outward devotion, nor of the 
preferential worship of any acknowledged and prc'eminent deity: his leading 
tenet is the recognition of Brahtne Para Brahate^f as the sole cause and 


* I liavG encountered but one Profijswf, lioircver, of Uiis ftjtb, a nuKRtbte mendicant, ifito 
taught the woraijip of Etlief, uadcT the strange name of 
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supreme ruler of the universe, and as distinct from Srv-4, Vishnu* BhahmX, or 
any individual member of the pantheon : with this admission, and In regard 
to the weakness of those human faculties, which cannot elevate tiiemselveg 
to the conception of the fnacrutable first cause, the observance of such rites, 
and tlie worship of such deities, as are either prescribed by the F rdoj, or the 
works not incompatible with their authority, were left undisturbed by this 
teacher;* they even received, to a certain extent, his particular sanction, 
and the following divisions of the Hindu faith were, by his express per mis’* 
sion, taught by some of his disciples* and are, consequently, regarded by the 
learned Brahmans in general, as the only orthodox and allowable forms In 
the present day.t The 5<iiua faith was instituted by Paramata K^l^naui, 
who is described as teaching at Benares, and assuming the Insignia that 
characterise the DanSis of modern times. The Vsisbrjaxfa worship was 
taught at Kdndii, or Cotyevermn, by Lavshmana AchXuva and IIas- 
Tamalaea ; and the latter seems to have introd[iced a modified adoration of 
Vishnu, in the character of Krishna. The Saura sect was continued under 
the auspices of DivXkaka, JirahmAchdri, and the Sabia^ under those of the 
Sanyastf TnipUBAxUMARA : the Gdtuiptfiya were allowed to remain under the 
presidence of GinijAPUTnA, and from such persons as had not adopted either 


OHiiiahces founded on the Tantvatt (he Pui-iiicu, or histoneal record, arc julnfiitsibtc if 
accordant with the V*da$ ; they mun be rejected tT repugiumt. 

In the present impure age, tlie bud rf wJiidoni being blighted by Iniquity, tnen ore inadeqtoie 
to the Opprebeoaioti of pure unity j they will be apt, therefore, again to foHoir the dictates ef their 
own Cmcies^ end it is necesmry for the preserviiiioa of die world, and the laaintenaoce of civil and 
religious diatinctioiu^ to admowledge those modifieatioas gf tlic divine spirit whidi are the work of 
the SuPR£ME. These reflcxiooi having occurred tg SAifitAAA, he addressed bJs disciples, &c. 


/ ■ 
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of the preceding systems, Batukanath, the professor of the Kdp^kay or 
Bhairava worship, was permitted to attract followers : aU. these teachers were 
converts and disciples of Sakkara, and returned to his superintending guid¬ 
ance, when tliey had effected the objects of tlieit missions. 

The notice that occurs in the Serva Bsrsaiia of any of the sects wliich 
have yet been mentioned, has been already incidentally adverted to: this work 
is less of a popular form than the preceding, and controverts the speculative 
rather than the practical doctrines of other schools : besides the atheistical 
Bauddha and Jaitia sects, tiie wort is occupied chiefly with the refutation of 
the followers of Jaimini, Gautafi\a, and Batart^ala, and we have no classes of 
worshippers introduced but those of the Votshjia'vas who follow R^mXxuja, 
and Mudlmdchdr^at of the SalvaSt the Fdsupalas, the followers of Abhi- 
NAVA Gupta, wlio taught the Mdidra worship of Siva ; and the alchemical 
school, or worshippers of Siva's type in quicksilver, and the Rasajtdra Binga : 
most of these seem to have sprung into being in tiie interval between the lOtb 
and 13th centuries, and-have now either disappeared, or are rapidly on the 
decline: those which actually exist, we shall recur to in the view we are now 
prepared to take of tlie actual condition of the Hindu faith. 


SECTION III. 

PRESENT DIVISIONS OF THE HINDUS, AND OF THE 
VAISHNAVAS IN PARTICULAR. 

The classification adopted by the works, 1 especially follow, if not unex¬ 
ceptionable, is allowable and convenient, and may, tlierefore, regulate the fol¬ 
lowing details; it divides all the Hindus into three great classes or Vsishfiffcasy 
Saivasy and SaktaSy and refers to a fourth or roisceUaneous class, all not com- 
prised in the three others. 
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The worshippers of Vishnu, Siva, and Saeti, who are the objects of the 
following description, are not to be confounded with the orthodox adorers , 
of those divinities i few Brahinansof learning, if they have any religion at 
all, will acknowledge tliemselves to belong to any of the popular divisions of 
the Hindu faith, altliough, as a matter of simple preference, they more especi¬ 
ally worship some individual deity, as their chosen, or Ishta Dcva/a *’ they 
refer also to the FedaSf the books of law, the Purauas, and Tantras. as the 
only ritual they recognise, and regard all practices not derived from those 
sources as irregular and profane i on the other hand, many of the sects seem 
to have originated, in a great measure, out of opposition to the Brahmanical 
order: teachers and disciples are chosen from any class, and the distinction 
of casts is, in a great measure, sunk in the new one, of similarity of scliism: 
the ascetics and mendicants, also, in many instances, affect to treat the Brah* 
mans wkh particular contempt, and this is generaily repaid with Interest 
by the Brahmans, A portion, tliough not a large one, of the populace is still 
attached to the Smdrfa Brahmans, as their spiritual guide#, and are so far dis¬ 
tinct from any of the sects we shall have to specify, sybilst most of the fol¬ 
lowers, even of the sect?, pay the ordinary deference to the Brahminical order, 
and especially evince towards tlie Brahmans of their own fellowship, of whom 
there is generally abundance, the devotedness and submission which the ori¬ 
ginal Hindu Code so perpetually inculcates. 


Excluding, therefore, those who may be regarded as the regular wor 3 hi|> 
pers of regular gods, we have the following enumefatioa of the several spa- 
cies of each class; 

Vaishnavas, 

V 

I Ramanujas, or Sri SampradSyla, or Sri VaishDavaa. 

3 Bainunaiidis, or llam^wats. 
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3 Kabir Pantliis. 

4 K'h&kis. 

5 Maluk D^is. 

6 D^du Pant’bis. 

7 Raya Ddsta. 

8 S'CQais. 

D Vallabbich4riSj or Kudra SampradAyis. 

10 Mira Bals. 

11 MadhwAchSris, or Brabraa Satnpradiyis. 
13 Nim&watf or Sanakidi Samprad^yis. 

13 Tlie Vaisbnavas of Bengal. ' 

14 R^dliA Vallabhis. 

15 Tlie 5ak*hi Bbdvas. 

16 Charan D&sis. 

17 Hariscbandia. 

18 Sadhna Pantbis. 

19 Madhavis. 

20 Sany&sis, Vair^gis and N&gas. 

Saivas. 

* 

1 Dandis and Dasnimis. 

3 Jogis. 

3 Jangamas. 

4 ParamaJxanaas. 

5 Urdhabi'hus, Akas Muk^Ius, and Nak'bis. 

6 Gudajas. 

7 Ruk’haras, Suk*haras and Uk’haras. 

S Kara Lingis. 

9 Sanyisis, &c. 


11 
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SXktas. 

1 Dakshims. ^ 

2 Vaniis. 

3 Kanctieliyas. 
i Kafliris. 

Miscellaneous Sects. 

1 G&napatyas. ' 

2 Saurapatas. 

3 N£nak Shifais of sevea classes. 

1 Udfi-sis, 

2 Ganjbakhsbis- 

3 JRimriyrs. 

i Suthra Sh&hts. 

5 Govind SiuliJS. 

6 Ntrmalas. 

7 NAgaa, 

4 Jainas of two principal orders. 

1 Digambaras. ti. 

2 Sweiambaiaa. 

5 B4ba Lilis, 

6 Prin mxha. 

7 Sadhs. ^ 

8 Satniimts. 

9 Siva Ndriylnis, 

10 Sunyab^dis. 


Tliese will be regarded as varieties enough, it may be presumed, especial¬ 
ly when it is considered, that most of them comprise a number of sub< divisions, 
and that besides these acknowledged classifications, many individual mendi¬ 
cants are to be found all over India, who can scarcely bo included within the 
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limits of any of them, exercising a sort of independence both in thought and 
act, and attached very loosely, if at all, to any of the popular acHstniatical 
sects.* * 


VAISHNAVAS, 


1 Sri SampradiffiSf or Edmdnvjas, 


Amongst other divisions of leas importance, the Vaisfirtavas are usually dis* 
Unguished Into four principal Samjtraddj/as, or sects ;t of these, the most 

‘ - — 

* Some of Abe popular worka odopt a diflbveut ckialGcalioUj and oUude to or 


whldi atf; thus aFTnngcd 

Amongst the Brohmonai m*m * ** m *•**•**•* * .. 24 

p. ....^ 12 

VaihlgiOf^f «>«««« .4, ■ * * ** mm * m ^ ** 12 

' p,+ P 4 + 4 + 4 . «.P 4 **- IB 

Jilngainaflp ***mw^*m**********^*w ******** **,,,»**,,•,*•*%• IS 

Jogts-... 4i*',». ..... 12 


t Thus dit Birifhm 5W6, ^ i 

^TTwajsi TOTf^ I 4mx 1 

TITIR I I 

3 I’» 3 T^^ 1 TT^ I “ Haiu, 

in preciDtiing nge9, a^stitned tweDtj-four piucipal stuipei^ but four were maairest ui tbe KaU Yag? 
the rn3gnaDJinou£ .^^j£ni/;Vri a treasure of Ambrosia and torraflrml treo of pleuty : the ocean of 
kindnciji ami Lran^ortof Eeroaa tluj bcu of the unirmCT Vtiihnii Sioaim s Mad^u AcMrft a rich 
dogd in ibo autumnal season of piety; imd a sun that illuruidEd the care of^uoraoce^ 

by them acK^of pioty and obtigntioii wens dlvidcdj and each sect waa sm^rallj ostubliahcdp'". There 
Are also S^ingcrit texts UiJt!iori&ifi.g the di:9ercut luftlLutionj and cliaracterbtic term of cuci 
Samprad^j^at ono of the^e h froui tbc Podma Purdibo^ 
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ancient anti respectable is tlie Sri Sati}pradd^a, founded by the Vaisknava re* * 
former Maimlmja ^dtatya, about the middle of the twelfth century.* 

The history of RiMiNUJA, and bis first followers, is well known in the 

south of India, of which he was a native, and is recorded in various legendary 
tracts and traditional narratives. 


According to tlie BMrgata Upaptirdna, Ri^ivuiA is said to have been 
an incaraation of the serpent Seafta, whilst his chief companions and disciples 
Were the embodied Discus, Mace, Lotus, and other insignia of Vishnu. 
In a Kanara account of his hfe, called the DlvffU CkarHra, lie is said to hav« 
been the son of SH Kesai'a AchdrtfU and Jihutai Devi; and, as before, an in* 
carnation of Sesha^ He was born at Dertimbur, and studied at Kojichi, or 
Cbji/ei'Crawi, where also he taught his system of Ute i^ahknerou faith. He 


** Tliosc Mantrm, which belong to no system, ore of *o virtue; nnd, iliercfcre, in the age, 
there shell be followers of four #tcW. Sti, tOAIhwi, Bitdra and &r»<iAu, iJwll be the VaiAinaav, 
pniifying the world, snd these four, f Si*w speak#,) AiAf ho the institute of (he Samprod^t 
in the Kali period.’ We mny here obstrre in poking, that if (Id# text is geatiiae, ibc /Wnto PiirdjMi 
nikiit be veiy [Djodem: anolber text b the fbllowli'ig i 

T T H T Vt4 II 

tAKMiwl Klcclcd KSmdntpai Brahma Motawdehafya i Radm gave the prefttenec to ViiAtta 
Suritiii, and the four Stinakat to Tlie ernise ol the election ig not very evident, os the 

creeds taught by those teachcra, liare litllo connesioa witl> the deity who Lends the oppdlation to 

tlfte BECtS* 

* Tli^ Smriii Eiila TtfranjapUces the ilate of Uk^AwiA^n uppcamiiice in or a - d. 

A mil! by Cdonel hiickena;^ on m inscription, giVeti in rile AsjAtic fteicorchci Op ^70, 
pUcEB ri^e birth of RAhti^ujA in A. □, 1003 : variatw uccounti, eonectcil by Dr* Budi&naOi make 
it 1010 and 1025 (Badiflnan a Myeore, 3,90) and 1010 (thid, 3M^) Inscriptions make liirit oJEve ia 
112&P (Ibid) uhich would give lilm a life qI more than a ccnttiiy j according lo Cot. Indeed^ 

(History cf tVlyEore IpUp note and nppeudix)p he wm olive bt-llEtS^ TIig weight of oathoiity 
Bcciina to be in iavour of tKe more iticeni datc^ and ivc may conclude that he was boro about the 
cTul of U^c olevunll^ ccntuiy* and that tlie finst half of tlie iwclAh ccntiaiy was the period at which 
idi fame, as a teacher, wom cEiablkhcdU 
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afterwards resided at Sri Banga, worsiiippirig Vishnu as Sri Ranga N^d/*Jta, and 
there composed his principai works: he then visited various parts of India, 
disputing with the professors of different creeds, oycreOtning them of course, 
and reclaiming ^'arious shrines, then in possession of the ^attYis, for the wor¬ 
shippers of Vishnu t particularly the celebrated temple of Tripeti. 

On his return to Sri Ranga^ the disputes between the Vahhnava and Sai- 
tjfl religions, became exceedingly violent, and the Chola monarch, who, accord¬ 
ing to some accounts, was at that time KedtkXla Chola, subsequently named 
Kri9ii Kon'Da Chola, being a devout worshipper of Slvot commanded all the 
Jirahnuijjs in his dominions to sign an acknowledgement of the supremacy of 
that divinity, bribing some of the most refractory, and terrifying others into 
acquiescence. R^m.^nuja, however, was impracticable, and the king sent 
armed men to seize him. With the assistance of his disciples, he effected his 
escape, and ascending the Ghats, found refuge with the Jam sovereign of My¬ 
sore, Vital a Dev a, Velila Raga , In consequence of rendering medical ser¬ 
vice to the daughter of this ptince, or in the terms of the legend, expelling 
an evil spirit, a Brahms Rakshasa^ by whom slie was possessed, he obtained 
the monarch’s grateful regard, and finally converted iiim to the Vaishnava 
faith. The R6ja assumed the title of Vishmi Verddhana. RiMijaujA remain¬ 
ed several years in Mysore, at a temple founded by the R^js on Yddava (jiri, 
now known as Mail Cott^, for the reception of an image called Otavsla Rdys^ 
a form of Ranachhort or KrisknSy which the local traditions very ridiculously 
pretend be obtained from the jidohammedan sovereign of Delhi. RamIxuja 
resided here twelve years, but on the death of his persecutor, the Chola king, he 
returned to Srt RangOt on the K&veri, and there spent the remainder of his 
life in devout exercises and reUgious seclusion. 

The establishments of the R^miLnujiyas are numerous in the Dekhin still, 
and the same country comprehends the site of the Gaddi, the pillow or seat of 

i 
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the primitive teacher; his apirituai throne, in fact, to wlvich hU diaciplea are 
successively elevated.* This circumstance gives a superiority to tlie Achdrt/as 
of the DelisJiim, or south, over those of the Ur/ara, or north, into which they 
are at present divided. 

The worship of the followers of RAwiTfUJA, « addressed to Vishnu and 
to Laksmjii, and their respective incarnations, either singly or conjointly j 
ami the Sri Vaisknavas, hy which general name the sect is known, consist of 
corresponding snbdivisons, as NXrAvanA, or Laesiimi, or LaEsii^it NAbAtan, 
or RAma, or Sita, or Sita Rama, or Krishna, or Rukmini, or any other modi¬ 
fications of P'islmu, or his consort, is the preferential object of the venera¬ 
tion of the votary.t The Sri FijAhovu worship in the north of India, is 
not very popular, and the sect is rather of a speculative than practicat nature, 
although it does not require, in its teachers, secession from the world: the 


• According to iDrormalion ahtnided bj Dr. Bucbwn, RauAititja fbondod 7 DO of 

which four only remain.; ono of the principal of the« u at Mail Opiay, or DokMkima Badarikaaram^p 
the Badari il&tioa of ibc south. RAmAsuja fstabtished T* hcrediuiry GKruahip^ amonpt liii 
followcTii the rcprcM 4 »taiivc^ of which still Tcmain and diiptiie the aupfcniflcy with the S&nffdH 
meitibm of the order; these last, however, ana geoemhy con^dered of thehightr^t runic, (Bucfi- Mj- 
fiofo, 2, 74}. In anotlier place (1* IM). he says that B9 Gttms/dpv weru established, 5 ia the San- 

claAi, and 84 in tlic secular ordci: iJie Matama of the five former arc TatMrit 

Ram^imraj Sri Ranffomt and Kdnji, 

f Mr, Colebrooke, A* R. 7, Bays die arc oFdircc cIorscs^ those who wotfhip RAaiA 

■lone. Sit A alone, nnd Sita and Rama conjointly. One of my ftiithoriUes, Mai/mra Na(k, says, they 
worship Mafid Lakt&mi, and other Jufonnaliou agrees witli his ; from the texts quoted in die Serva 
Dn-Kma SanffraAoj Visrsu aa VAsuoevAj is tlte deity to be worsliipped^ but no doubt oJl the vane* 
ties exist: without, howevcTi afecting the identity of the sect, the real object of whose devowon is 
ViAitiru, as the cause and creatar of the worlds and nny of hi% or his Saki^§j moTO especial monifei^ 
tations, ore cni^ueudy entitled to teverence. The term Sri VaisAmmif most eommonly applied to 
them, denotes an original prerOTnee of the female d«ty or ^lfa4d ZoAiAmii tbe worship of Kama la 
more piopcdrly tisat of the RdmunaTtdUt^ and they may he the perionB ipteudod hy Mr. Colebroohc’s 
iafomtanU, aa tbose of the who worship Kama only (A.R. 7, 281)* Tl may aliO he 

obsefred, t)iat the unite with Kreseinai jRaAntinij not Rddhaj the latter being his mis- 

tte&s only^ not bb wile, imd bdng never named ici the except in one ambiguous passage. 
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teadiera are usuallj of the Brahmanical order, but the disciples may be of any 
cast-* 


Besides the temples appropriated to Vishnu and his consort, and their se¬ 
veral forms, iocludiiig those of Krishna and Rama, and those which are ce¬ 
lebrated as objects of pilgrimage, as LakshmuBataji^ Bdrnndth^ and Rangandiht 
in the south j Badarhiani, in the Jaganndt'h, in Orissa, and J>xdraka, 

on the Malabar coast, images of metal'or stone arc usually set up in the houses 
of the private members of this sect, which are daily worshipped, and the tem¬ 
ples and dwellings are all decorated with the SalagTuma stone and ^ulasi plant. 


The most striking peculiarities in the practices of this sect, are the 
individual preparation, and scrupulous privacy of their meals: they must not 
eat in cotton garments, hut having bathed, must put on woollen or silk: the 
teachers allow their select pupils to assist them, but, in general, all Uie Rdmd- 
ntijas cook for themselves, and should the meal during this process, or whilst 
they BTC eating, attract even the looks of a stranger, the operation is instantly 
stopped, and the viands buried in the ground; a similar delicacy, in this res¬ 
pect, prevails amongst some other classes of Hindus, especially of the Rqjapui 
families, but it is not carried to so preposterous an extent-f 


The chief ceremony of initiatidn In all Hindu sects, Is the communioation 
by the teacher to the disciple of the Mantra, whicli generally consists of the 
name of some deity, or a short address to him j it is communicated in a whis- 


* The IfoRfrff, and mark, ore DfcTer bftatertred on say person of impure hijtli. —> Buch< 
Mjrtorc, 1, 140. 

"t II is Said, hiwevcr, that there are two diviiiioiis of (he sect, one called AvaraaS, from 
AtfOTigna, acreening, or 5uir(HU>diit|[, and iho other Attavari/ti, Jrom the membcTB not observing Btielt 
punciiiious privacy. 
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pert never lightly made known by the adept to profane ears. The A/iw- 
tra of the RXMiyujA sect is said to be the six-syllable Mantra —or Om Rdmdi/a 
namah ; or Om, salutation to Rama,* 

Another distinction amongst sects, but merely of a civil character, is the 
term or terms with which tlie religious members salute each other when they 
meet, or in which they are addressed by the lay members. This amongst 
die Jtdmdmijas is the phrase, Ddiosmif or Ddtdham ; I am your slave; accom¬ 
panied with the Prandm, or slight inclination of the head, and the application 
of the joined hands to the forehead. To the jJc/r/iryos, or supreme teachers of 
this sect, the rest perform the Ashtdtrga Dandawat^ or prostration of the body, 
with the application of eight parts—the forehead, breast, hands, knees, and 
insteps, of the feet, to the ground. 

Hie Hindu sects are usually discriminated by various fantastical streaks 
on their faces, breasts, and arms; for this purpose, all the Vahhnovas employ 
especially, a white eartli called Gopichandanat which, to be of the purest des¬ 
cription, should be brought from JJuwrnA'd, being said to be the soil of a pool 
at that place, in which the Gorfs drowned themselves when they heard of 
Krishna*s death. The common Gopichandanat however, is not lung but a 
Magneaan or Cakareous 

Tile marks of the Rdmdntgas are two perpendieuiar white lines, 
drawn from the root of the hair to the commencement of each eye-brow, 
and a transverse streak connecting them across the root of the nose: in 


• In giving the Mantrat, as tlicy Iiatc been cemmiuiicated to me, it may be twcesoiy 
suggest a iloubt of tlierr accunicy ; a liiiidu evades wJiq( be dislikes to answer, and will doc scruple 
a leUebood ta stop enquiiy; men above prcjodice, Jo other rapects, find it lodifliciilt to get orertliat 
of communicating the Idanfm, that when iliey proress to impBit it, even their vb{:<eri^ can starcely 
be Ddniiued wi^out a doubt. 
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the centre is a perpendicular streak of red, made with red Sanders, or RoUt 
a preparation of Turmeric and Lime ^ they have also patches of Gopicbandanat 
with a central red streak on the breast, and each upper arm: the marks are 
supposed to represent the Sank’hf Cfitibra^ Gadd^ and Padma* or Shell, Dis¬ 
cus, Club, and Lotus, which Vishnu bears in his four hands, whilst the cen¬ 
tral streak is Snr, or LAKSHMf;t Some have these objects carved on 
wooden stamps, witli wiiieh they impress tlie emblems on their bodies, and 



metallic models of the objects they propose to represent, but this is not 
regarded as a creditable practice it besides these marks, they wear a 


* The Vaithnasa Is thus described ia the the text ia probably that of the BAd- 

ffHVal — 

Tlicj who hc&x Tidim round the neckj the rosHry of Lotus sced^ liave Uic shell mi dl^ictu 
?imprC5«d upon their upper arm, and the upright streeSt aJeog the cexttre of the forehead, they are 
FaitfA/fauvi5, end flonctiry the world/’ 

^ Tlie olHuocy of the^c marks [g very grt^OE: wo furc told In the JiSirl that 

directs bfp mlniiitcr^ to avoid sitch as bear them, iukI the same work obgerves, that po ain ciui eiist 
m the iudivliiualg who make Uie of tliejn, be tliey of whatever caste. 

?T^* 1 ^HTT^T It 

I The Ndr^di^ Pardiia seuteuc^ every Biaihmim adopting the practice to etidkis 

degradatlaD, and even to the uiTemal region^ 

cf tnrrgrf^ f%^fV^T7R vxt i 1 1 

The reason also occurs^ ^^fflTT^fTHTl^TTn w %lVfTrf^?fr TT 3 I^ 

t The body of a Dfatininn is the abode of all the Godf, if that ii ton- 

Slimed, where aholL we abide ? It appears, however, that stamping the mark with a hot iron, It 
common[y ia use in the ZfcAAiit. A limllAr practice seeing to have been koawn to tome of the 
early Christians, and liaptiziing xnth hre, wat stampbg the crest oa the fereheJid with a bet iron. 
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iKScldace of the wood of the Tulasif and cany a rosaiy of the seeds of the same 
plant, or of the Lotus. 

The principal authorities of this sect, are the comments of the founder on 
the Sit/ros of V^isA, and other Vaidika works: they are written in Sanscrit, 
and are the Sri Shdsh^af the Gtid BAdsAyff, the Vcddr'tha ^ni^roAj, Ved&nta 
Pradipa, and Vedd/ita Sdra : besides these, the works of Vciukdia Achdryttt are 
of great repute amongst them, as tlie Stotra Bhdsf^Oj andi Satadushini^ and 
others: tlie Chanda Mdruta Vaidika, and Tmisatadhydsnamt are also works of 
anthorlty, as is the Fancftardlra of Nareda: of the Purdnas they acknowledge 
only six as authorities, the Vishnu^ Ndreditfa^ Garura^ Padmat Vardha and 
the BJidgavat the other twelve are regarded as Tamasif or originating in the 
principles of darkness and passion, as we have already observed^ Besides these, 
the Rdmdnigas have a variety of popular works in the dialects of the South, 
one of which the Guru Pnrn, containing an account of Uie life of Bam^suja, 
was procured by Da. Buck ah AN, iu the course of his statistical researches In 
Mysore, 

The chief religious tenet of the RdmdniJaSt is the assertion tliat FisMu 
is BaAuiue j tliat he was before all worlds, and was the cause and the creator 
of all. Although they maintain that Vishnu and the universe are one, ypt, 
in opposition to the Vedanta doctrines, they deny that the deity is void of 
form or quality, and regard him as endowed with all good qualities, and with 
a two-fold form: the supretne spirit, Paratndtmdf or cause, and tlie gross one, 
the effect, the universe or matter. The doctrine is hence called the FisishtM- 
dtvajfa, or doctrine of unity with attributes. In these assertions they are fol¬ 
lowed by most of t!ie Vaisknofa sects. Creation originated in the wish of 
Vishnu, who was alone, without a second, to multiply himself: he said, I will 
become many; and he w-as individually embodied as visible and etherial light. 
After that, as a ball of clay may be moulded into various forms, so the grosser 


I 
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aabstance of the deity became manifeat in the ekments. and their combina^ 

tions: the forma into which the divine matter is tima divided, are pervaded 
by a portion of the same" vitality which belongs to the great cause of all, but 
which is distinct from liis spiritual or etlierkl essence; here, therefore, the 
R&m&nt^as again oppose the V4d6nlikas, who identify the Paramiim^i and 
Jiv&lmdt or etherial and vital spirit: this vitality, though endlessly dififasible, 
is imperiahable and eternal, and tlie matter of tlie universe, as being tlie same 
in substance with the Supreme Being, is alike- without beginning or end ; 
PURUSHOTTAMA, ot NXaivAfJ, after iiaving created man and animals, through 
the instrumentality of those subordinate agents whom he willed into existence 
for that purpose, still retained tlie supreme authority of the universe: so that 
the R&tninujas assert three predicates of the universe, comprehending the 
deity : it consists of Chit, or spirit, Ackit, or matter, and Uxi^ara, or God, or 
the enjoyer, the thing enjoyed, and tiie ruler and controuler of both. Besides 
his primary and secondary foj m as the creator, and creation, the deity has 
assumed, at different times, particular forms and appearances, for tJie benefit of 
his creatures* he is, or has been visibly present amongst men, in five 
modifications: in his Aacui, objects of worsliip, as images, &c. \ in the 
Vibh&vcs, or Avatdras, as the fish, the boar, fitc,; in certain forms caUed 
VjfAhas, of which four are enumerated, VisuDBva, or KEfstusA, BalarAma, 
FuAnvuuHA, and Aniruddha ; fourthly, in the SuhshTiut form, wliich, 
when perfectf comprises six qualities: Win^a, absence of-human passion; H- 
mrityu, immortality; Visoka^ exemption from care or pain; VijigMtsdt absence 
of natural wants} S<U^<t kama, and Satgti SankalR^t the love and practice of 
truth \ and sixthly, as the Ant<irdtma, or Antw^hni, tlie human soul, or 
individualised spirit: these are to be worshipped seriatim, as the ministrant 
ascends in the scale of perfection, and adoration tlierefore is five-fold; 
Ahhigamanam, cleaning and purifying the temples, images, &c. UpMamnnt 
providing flowers and perfumes for religious rites y the presentation 

of such offerings, blood ofierings being uniformly prohibited, it may be 
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observed, by all the Vaisfmavas / Swddhydi/at counting the rosary and repeal¬ 
ing the names of the divinity, or any of his forms; and Yoga^ the’effort to 
unite with the deity: the reward of these acts is elevation to the seat of 
Vishnu, and enjoyment of like state with his own, interpreted to be peqietual 
residence in Vaikunt'ha, or Vii}tnu*s heaven, in a condition of pure ecstasy and 
eternal rapture. 

The Rim/inujas are not very numerous in the north of India, where they 
are better known as Sn Vaishtavm; they are decidedly hostile to the Sahfi 
sect, and are not on very friendly terms with the modern votaries of Krishna, 
although they recognise that deity aa an incarnation of Vishnu,* 

RAMANANDIS, OR RAM AW ATS. 


The followers of RamXnani> are much better known than those of RX- 
hAnuia in upper Hindustan; they are Uf^ally considered as a branch of the 
RAmAnuja sect, and address tbeir devotions peculiarly to RAmachandra, 
and the divine manifestations connected with Vishnu in that incarnation, as 
SiTA, LARSHHAitA, and BanumAn, 


• Dubois, in hH 8th ChnpUr, luu sojne dotnils of the VaM>taM racadicnntB, ns met with 
in the Ddthini bis Kcount, howerer, does not epplj to the or eny other Veishnavji sec^ 

na known Jo Uiese proTboes^ altbougb a few of the portiettbus msy be true, jf conRned to the Voith- 
M** Veingis—>the AsUlnf must be, ilterdore, n rery dilleoent class fifom those that are 

met witbb eny other part of tndia, or tbo AlAi must havo mhcefl, as is not unusual witli hliuia satoll 
quantum of truth, with a xety largo portioD of error: it is, indeed, impotssible to think him corroot, 
when lie states, that ** the sectaries of FtsAnit cat publicly of all sorts of moat, except beef) and 
drink spirituous Lquon without sihanie or restraint, and that they ore reproached with bebg the 
chief promotcTB of that ahomhuhte sectifice, the iShAti Pi^ t* now, it is oot true of any sect b 
Upper India, that llic practices the jtfiJd mentioDS occur at all, except in the utmost privaj^ and 
secrecy, and if even in that way they da occur, it is ccrtomly not amoogst the VaitAnava Vai* 
r^pis, hut with very diScrent sects, as wc riioli he reafter sec. . 
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Ramanasd 13 sometimes considered to have been the immediate disciple 
oC Ramanuja, but this appears to be an error: a more particular account makes 
him the fiflh in descent from that teacher, as follows—the pupU and successor 
of RAmXnuja was Devananda ; of Dsyananda, Habinanda; of Haainanda, 
Raghav£nani>, and of this last. Ram an and, an enumeration which, if correct, 
would place RXmInand about the end of the iStli century:* there is great 
reason, however, to doubt his being entitled to so remote a date, and con¬ 
sequently to question the accuracy of his descent from RX^itiNUJA: we shall 
have occasion to infer, hereafter, from tlic accounts given of the dates of otlier 
teachers, that RAmXnand was not earlier than the end of the or begin¬ 
ning of the l^tli centuij. 

According to common tradition, the schism of RlaiXnANn originated in 
resentment of an affront offered him by his fellow disciples, and sanctioned by 
his teacher. It is said, tliat he had spent some time in travelling through vari¬ 
ous parts of India, after which he returned to the Mat*ht or residence of his 
superior: bis brethren objected to him, that in the course of liis peregrina¬ 
tions, it was impossible he could have observed that privacy in bis meals, 
which is a vital observance of the sect, and as RiGiiAvXNANn ad¬ 

mitted tlie validity of the objection, RaxiXnano was condemned to feed in a 
place apart from the rest of the disciples; he was highly incensed at the order, 
and retired from Ute society ^together, establishing asclusm of liia own. 

The residence of Ram a nans was at Benares, at the PnncAa Gang & Ghdt , 
where aJl/n#’A, or monastery of his followers is said to have eKtsted, but to have 
been destroyed by some of the Mussclman princes; at present there is merely 
a stone plat-form in the vicinity, bearing the supposed impression of liJS feet. 


* TIic cnumcmtitMi [ii the BhaAia Mdtd isdiferetit: it there eccura I BAbi anuJA, 2 DfiVA-* 
CKAbj^S RAOitA^A^AHDi 4 making hiiD the foiinlu 


1, 
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but there are many MaHts of his followers, of celebrity at Benares, whose Port- 
cheat, or council, is the chief autliority amon^t the Rinmmats in Upper India i 
we shall have frequent occasion to mention these Mafks, or convents, and a 
short account of them may, tlierefoic, here be acceptable. 

Most of the religious sects of which we have to give an accountt com¬ 
prise various classes of individuals, resolvable, however, especially into two, 
whom (for want of more appropriate terms) we must call, perhaps, 
Ckrkal and Lay z the bulk of the votaries arc generally, but not 
always of the latter order, whilst the rest, or the C/eWcof class, are 
sometimes monastic, and sometimes secular: most of tlie sects, especially 
the ValshnaoaSj leave this distinction a matter of choice : the Vallabhich^rh, 
indeed, give the preference to married teachers, and all their Gosaifts are men 
of business and family: the preference, however, is usually assigned to teach¬ 
ers of an ascetic or coenobitic life, whose pious meditations are not distracted 
by the afiectlons of kindred, or the cares of the world: the doctrine that intro¬ 
duced similar unsocial institutions into the Christian church, in the fourth 
century, being still most triumphantly prevalent in the east, the land of its na¬ 
tivity j the establishments of which we arc treating, and the still existing prac¬ 
tices of solitary mortiheation, originating in the ** specious appearance and 
pompous sound of that maxim of the ancient philosophy, that in order to 
the attainment of true felicity and communion with God, it was necessary that 
the soul should be separated from the body even here below, and that the body 
was to be macerated and mortified for that purpose.*’ {Moskeim. i. 378.) 

Of tlie eoenobitic members of the different communities, most pursue an 
erratic and meudicant life: all of them, indeed, at some period have led such 
a life, and have travelled over various pai ts of India singly or m bodies, suh-^ 
sisting by alms, by merchandise, and sometimes, perhaps, by less unexception¬ 
able means, like the Sarabaites of the east, or the mendicant friars of the Latin 
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Charch: they have, however, their fixed rallying pointfi, and are sure of finding, 
in various parts of tlieir progress, establishments of their own, or some friendly 
fraternity where they are for a reasonably moderate period lodged and fed. 
When old or infirm, they sit down in some previously existing Mat*h^ or 


establish one of their own. 


The Mfl/Vw, AsihalSf or Akdras, the residences of the monastic commu¬ 
nities of the Hindus, are scattered over the whole country t they vary in 
- structure and extent, according to the property of which the proprietors are 
i possessed j hut they generally comprehend a set of huts or chambers for the 
i Mabant^* or Superior, and his permanent pupils} a temple, sacred to the deity 
I whom'they worship, or the Samidh, or shrine of the founder of the sect, or 
I some eminent teacher j and a one or more sheds, or buildings for 

* the accommodation of the mendicauta or travellers, who are constantly visiting 
the Afa/’A ingress and egress is free to all j and. Indeed, a restraint upon 
.personal liberty seems never to have entered mto the conception of any of the 
'religious legislators of the H-lndus. . 


Tlie Mat'h is under the entire controul of a MaAmif, or Superior, with a 
’ certain number of resident CMla$, or disfiplea} their number varies from tliree 


• The fijUaifing Jcscriiiiion of ihe readfince of Masdana Misoa, fVom tlic ^ImAan* Vyatfa of 
Aha SPA Gist, ioTcry applicable to a nnKlcm il/ar’A. 

At the dataitce of four Yojanos, west rrom llastinapur, was a square plot of ground, oKtcnding 
8 cos on each side. In the oentrie of it stood a largo marLsim, conitmeted of the timbor of the Tal, ^d 
exactly facing it luiochin' a hundred cubits in length; upon the top of this last, were nmry cages u 
of parrots, and within it resided five liundred pupils, occupied in the study of voriutts Baitras * the 
first was the dwellitig ofihe Teacher, like Brahmo with, four heads, like the Serpent King, with a 
thousand (hoes, and Rydra, with 8 five-fold head, unongat his disdples like the waves of the oocM, 
and onabluig them to ovcpcomc theunirerse in unparalleled profundity and extent of knowledge s e 
WM attended hy mmcious slaves of bnth sexes s attached to his dweUloa, wens wells and reservoira, 
and gardens and orchards, and Ids person was pampered with the choicest viands procured dail^y 
hu disdples. In lus court-yard were t#o Tomplca, on a circulM mound, for the vroraliip of the Ftf- 
iffadccot and the Sfiiyrdfli, in Uie form of ieAsAjitf Aifrrfyww*. 
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or four to thirty or forty, but in bot!i cases there are always a number of 
vagrant or out-iuembers : die resident Chelas arc usually tbc elders of the 
body, with a few of the younger as their attendants and scholars ; and it is 
from the senior and more proficient of these ascetics, that the Mahant is 
usually elected. 

In some instances, however, where the Mahaiit has a family, the situa¬ 
tion descends in the line of his posterity : where an election is to be 
effected, it is conducted with much solemnity, and presents a curious picture 
of a regularly organised system of church policy, amongst tliese apparently 
unimportant and straggling communities. 

The Mat*hs of various districts look up to some one of their own order 
as chief, and they all refer to that connected with their founder, as the com¬ 
mon head: under the presidence, therefore, of the Mahant of that establish¬ 
ment, wherever practicable, and in his absence, of some other of acknowledg¬ 
ed pre-eminence, the Maftants of the different Alai’hs assemble, tipon the 
decease of one of their brethren, to elect u suceesaor. For this purpose they re¬ 
gularly examine the Cft^las, or disciples of the deceased, the ablest of whom 
is raised to the vacant situation; shoul^l none of them be qualified, they choose 
a Malmtl from the pupils of some other teacher, but this is rajcly necessary, 
and unless necessary, is never had recourse to. The new Mahant is then regu¬ 
larly installed, and is formally invested with the cap, the rosary, the frontal 
mark, or Til'd, or any other monastic insignia, by the president of the assem¬ 
bly. Under the native Government, whether Mohammedan or Hindu—the 
election of the superior of one of these establishments was considered as a mat¬ 
ter of sufficient moment, to demand the attention of the Governor of tlie pro¬ 
vince, who, accordingly, in person, or by his deputy, presided at tlie election ; 
at present, no interference is exercised by the ruling authorities, and rarely 
by any lay character, altliougb occasionally, a Rqfa, or a Zemindar, to whose 
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I liberality the A/tf/’A is indebted, or in whose lands it is situated, assumes the 
right of assisting and presiding at the election. 

The Mahants of the sect, in which the election takes place, are gene¬ 
rally assisted by those of the sects connected with them: each is attended by 
^ ^ a train of disciples, and individuals of various mendicant tribes repair to tlie 
’ : meeting *, so that an assemblage of many hundreds, and sometimes of thou- 
: sands, occurs t as far as the resources of the jl/af'/i, where they are assem¬ 
bled, extend, they are maintained at its expense ; when those fail* they must 
sill ft for themselves; the election is usually a business of ten, or twelve days, 
and during the period of its continuance, various points of polity or doctrine 
are discussed in tlie assembly. 


^lost of the MaVhs have some endowments of land, but with the excep- 

I 

tion of a few established in large cities* and especially at Benares, the iodivi- 
' 'dual amount of these endowments is, in general, of little value. TJiere are few 
MaChs in any district that possess five hundred Bigahs of land, or about one 
hundred and seventy acres, and the most usual quantity is about thirty or 
forty Bigahs only : this is sometimes let out for » fixed rent } at other times, 
j it is cultivated by the ilfa/Vi on its own account j the highest rental met with, 
in any of the returns procured, is six hundred and thirty rupees per annum, 
ij Althongli, liowever, the individual portions are trifling, the great number of 
these petty establishments renders the aggregate amount considerable, and as 
the endowed lands have been granted Majit or free of land tax, they form, al¬ 
together, a serious deduction from the revenue of each districL 


Besides the lands they may hold, the MaVhs liave other sources of sup¬ 
port : the attachment of lay votaries frequently contributes very liberally to 
tbeir vvants; the community is also sometimes concerned, though, In general, 
covertly, in traffic, and besides those means of supply, the individual members 

M 
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of most of thorn solEy forth dailyi to collect sitms from tlve vicinity* tlie oggrc* 
gate of whicli, generally in the shape of rice or other grains, furnishes forth 
the common table: it only remains to observe, tltat the tenants of these fts, 
particularly the Vaishnavas, are most commonly of a quiet inoffensive charac¬ 
ter, and the Mahants elpecially are men of talents and respectability, although 
they possess* occasionally, a little of that self-importance, which the conceit of 
superior sanctity is apt to inspire: there are, it is true, exceptions to this inno¬ 
cuous character, and robberies, and murders, have been traced to these reli- 
* 

gious estahlbhinents. 

The especial object of the worship of RXmJI van da's followers is ViSH^Oi as 
RAmAcuandha : they, of course* reverence all the other incarnations of Vishnu* 
but they maintain the superiority of Rama, in the present or Kafi Yag; hence 
they are known collectively as Sdindw<its, aitliough the same variety prevails 
amongst tliem* as amongst the Rdmi/itijas^ as to the exclusive or collective 
worship of the male and female members of this incarnation, or of R&rtid and 
Siid, singly* or jointly, or Sitd Rdma :* individuals of them also pay par- 
ticular veneration to some of the otlier forms of Visii^u, and they hold in^like 
estimation, as the RibudrtujaSt and every Vaishrutva sect, the Siiagrdm stone 
and Tutaii plant: their forms of worship correspond witli those of the Hindus 
generally, but some of the mendicant members of tlie sect* who are very nu¬ 
merous, and are usually known as YairdgiSt or ViraktoSf consider all form of 
adoration superfluous, beyond the incessant invocation ot tlie name of Kilish- 
and RJUiA. 

The practices of this sect are of a less precise nature than those of the 
RiaiJtNtrjAs, it being the avowed object of the founder to release his disciples 


* Atnongst the temple* of this sect at Renare*, arc two dedicated Hidfia KriiAAut 
althoitgh attached to 3tafhi betongtn^ to the Jtdmettii etder* end not nt oU connected with the 
foUowm of VallabhAi or of Ceiaitakya afid NiTtAKAKD. 
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from those 'which he had found ao inconvenient: in allusion to this, • 

indeed, he gave, it is said, tlie appellation orLilteraled, to his scholars, 

and they admit no particular observances with respect to eating or bathing,* 
but follow their own inclination, or comply with the common practice in these 
respects. The initiatory M^tra is said to be SH/Edma—the salutation is Jaya 
Srt Haino, Jityo Rujtt, or Siiit K&nn t tlicir marks are the same as those of the 
preceding, except that the red perpendicular streak on the forehead, is varied, 
in shape anti extent, at the pleasure of the individual, and is generally narrow' 
er than that of the RluilNUjas. 

\arious sects are considered to be but branches of the MdTHAmitidi Vttith- 
navas^ and tlieir founders are asserted to have been amongst his disciples : of 
these disciples, twelve are particularised as the most emincut, some of whom 
have given origin to religious distinctions of great celebrity, and, although 
their doctrines are often very difierent from those of RXk£nand, yet the po* 
pular tradition is so far corroborated, that tliey maintaiir an amicable inters 
course with the follolrers of RamAnand, and with each other. 

The twelve chief disciples of RXm Axaxd are named, as follows — AsAnako, 
Kabir, the weaver, HaedAs, tlie Cftnmdr, or currier, PfpA, the Ri^aput^ Sur- 
sorAkasd, SukuXnand; BhAvanaxd, Dhaxna tlie Jd/, Sena, the barber— 
MAiiXNAND, Paramanakh, and SRfXNAND,t a list which shews, that the 
school of RXaiANAND admitted disciples of every caste: it is, in fact, assert* 
ed in the Rhckta Afd/d, that the distinction of caste is inadmissible according 


• Tlie iiairogu of Uiis KCt, and some others, eat aod drink to^etlier, without regard to 
tribe or caitc. and ore Chenoe called Kuiatut, or Ferna Tut 

t The BhaHa M/tli has a rather different li*t: I RAorn'SA'TH, t Akavtanaiid, 3 KAant, 
♦ SiFic’«Aatfit, 5 JivA, 6 PaomAtat, t PtPA, S Bmavawand, 9 Raidas. lO Dmanna, U Siva, 
.IS SuMbRA. His suoceeeoiiB, Rgain, were somewhat diffisrcii^ or 1 RA(^iUJ^ a’th, 8 AnartanAko. 
JoGANAND, RamdAs, Sr] Rasja, ond Narauaiu. 
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to tlie tenets of the ItAmdnandis: there is no difierence, they sey, between 
the BuaoavXn and the B/mkij or the deity and his worshipper j but Bhaoa- 
vXn appeared in inferior forms, as a Fish, a Boar, a Tortoise, &c., so therefore 
the Bhahi may he born as a Chama, a Kori, a Ch*hipi, or any otlmr degraded 
caste. 

The various character of the reputed disciples of Hi^rJiKAND, and a cou' 
sideratlon of the tenets of those sects which they have founded, lead to a con¬ 
clusion, that this individual, if he did not invent, gave fresh force to a very 
important encroachment upon the orthodox system: he, in fact, abrogated the 
fbstinction of caste amongst the religious orders, and tauglit, that the holy cha¬ 
racter who quitted the ties of nature and society, shook off, at the same time, 
all personal distinction — this seems to be the proper import of the term Ava- 
tPhuta, which RXuAKAxn is said to have affixed to his foliowern, and they were 
liberated from more important restraints than those of regimen and ablution : 
the popular character of the works of this scliool, corroborates this view of 
KX>rA.h AN da's innovation; Sakkaxa and RamXnuja writing to and for the 
Brahmaiiical order atone, composed chiefly, if not solely, Sanscrit commenta¬ 
ries on the text of the Vedas, or Sanscrit expositions of their peculiar doctrines, 

* 

and the teachers of these opinions, whether monastic or secular, arc indispen¬ 
sably of the Brahmaiiical caste—it does not appear that any works exist which 
are attributed to RJLuAnaxd himself, but those of his followers are written In 
the provincial dialects, and addressed to the capacity, as well as placed within 
the reach of every class of readers, and every Jine of those may become a 
VairSgi, and rise, in time, to be a Guru or Mahant. 

We shall have occasion to speak again particularly of such of the above- 
mentioned disciples of RKmXnano, os instituted separate sects, but tiiere are 
several who did not aspire to that distinction, and whose celebrity is, nevertlie- 
tess, still very widely spread throughout Hindustan; there arc also several 
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personages belonging to the sect of particular note, and we may, therefore, 
here pause, to extract a few of the anecdotes wliich the Bbakia Maid relates 
of those individuals, and which, if they do not afford much satisfactory infor- 
^ mation regarding their object^ will at least fumiah some notion of tire cha¬ 

racter of this popular work. 

Fipa, the Ryaputf is called the Raja of GofigstiUM t he was originally a 
worshipper of Dxvf, but abandoned her service for that of Vishetu, and 
repaired to Benares to put iiimself under the tuition of RAmahano. Having 
disturbed the sage at an inconvenient season, R£MA^rAND angrily wished that 
he might fail into the well of his court yard, on wliich PfpA, in the fervour 
of his obedience, attempted to cast himself into it to accomplish the desire 
of the saint. This act was with dilhculty prevented by the by-standers, and 
the attempt so pleased R^ialNAND that he immediately admitted the Bdjd 
amongst his disciples, 

PfPA, after some time abandoned his earthly possession^ and accom¬ 
panied by only one of lus wives, named Sita, as ardent a devotee as himself, 
adopting a life of mendicity, accompanied RiMAUAwn and his disciples to 
Dwdrakd. Here he plunged into the sea to visit the submarine shrine of 
Kheskna, and was affectionately received by that deity : after spending some 
^ days with him, Pip a returned, when the fame of tlie occuTrence spread, and 

attracted great crowds to see him. Finding them incompatible with his 
devotions, PtpA left Bwdrakd privately : on the road some Patans carried 
off his wife, but Rama himself rescued her, and slew the ravishers. The 
life of this vagrant Mdjd is narrated at considerabSe length in the Bfta&ta 
^ MAid, and is made up of the most absurd and silly legends. On one oc¬ 

casion the R^a encounters a furious Hon in a forest; be hangs a rosary 
round his neck, whispers the Mantra of Rdma^ and makes him tranquil in a 
moment j he then lectures the lion on the impropriety of devouring men 

IT 
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kine, and sends him away peniteat, and with a pious purpose to do so 
no more. 

Of SctrsurXnakd wc have a silly enough story of some cakes that were 
given to him by a Mkchch'ka being changed when in his mouth into a Tttlau 
leaf. Of Dhaka* it is related that a Brahman, by way of a frolic, gave him 
apiece of stone, and desired him to offer to it first, wliatever he was about to 
eat. D11.VNA obeyed, looking upon the stone as the representative of Visk^u, 
who being pleased with his devotion, appeared, and constantly tended the 
cattle of the simple JoT : at last he recommended his becoming the disciple of 
KXxmIkakd, for which purpose he went to Benares, and having received the 
Mantra, returned to his farm, RaghUxVXth, or in tlic text Asakand, succeed* 

■I 

ed Rahanand in the Gaddit or the Pillow of the Maltant, KAUAnAiu or Harya* 
KAND ivas also a pupil of RAhjIkano, whom it is difficult to identify with any 
one in the list above given: we have a characteristic legend of liim. 

Being one day in want of fuel to dress his meat, he directed one of his 
pupils to proceed to a neighbouring temple of Dnvf, and bring away from it 
any portion of the timber he could conveniently remove: this Avas done, to ttte 
great alarm, but utter helplessness of the goddess, who could not dispute the 
autliority of a mortal of HaryAkaku*s sanctity. A neighbour who had obscrv* 
ed this transaction laboured under a like want of wood: at the instigation of 
his wife, he repaired also to the temple, and attempted to remove one of the 
beams, when the goddess, indignant at his presumption, hurled him down and 
broke his neck * the widow bearing of her husband’s fate, immediately hastened 
to the'temple, and liberally abused the vindictive deity. DEA'f took advantage 
of the business to make a bargain for her temple, and restored the man to life, 
on condition that he would ever afterwards buy fuel for HaryAnakd, 

The legends of such otlier disciples of RAuInaku as occur iu the Bhalia 
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Mm will be given in tiieir proper places, and it mil be sufBcient here to con¬ 
fine our fnrtlier extracts from that autliority to NIbiiAji, the autlior, Svr Das. 
and Tltlast DXs. to whose poetical talents the late version of it is largely in. 
debted, and Javadeva, wliose songs have been translated by Sir William Jones. 

KXBiiXjr, the author of the Bha&ia Maid, Was by birth a Dorn, a caste 
whose employ is making baskets and various sort of wicker work. The early 
commentators say he was of the Hmtimdn Bans, or Monkey tribe, because, 
observes the modern interpreter, Bdrier, a monkey, signifies in the Manear 
language, a Botn, and it is not proper to mention the caste of a Faisfnmva by 
name t he was born blind, and when but five years old, was exposed by his 
parents, during a time of scarcity, to perish in the woods: in this situation 
he was found by AcuADis and KfL, two Faishmva teachers: they had com¬ 
passion upon his helplessness, and Kil sprinkled his eyes with the water of 
hia iLmnatidala, or water pot, and the child saw: they carried NIbhAji to their 
where he was brought up, and received the initiatoiy Mantra from 
Agbadas i when arrived at maturity, he wrote the Bhakta Mali by desire of 
his Guru. Tije age of NXbhaji must be about two centuries, or two and a half, 
as he is made cotemporaiy with MXjj Sjnh. the Raja of Jaifnag0', and with 
Akbeh, He should date much earlier, if one aceonut of his spiritual descent 
which makes him die fourth from Rauan'axd* be admitted, but in the 
Bfiakia Afdki, Krishna Das. the second in that account, does not descend in 
a direct line from RXmXn'an'o, but derives his (Qualifications as teacher from the 
immediate instructions of Vrsasu liimself: there is no necessity, therefore, to 
connect Nabhaji wiUi RaJuXnand. The same autliority places him also 
something later, as it states that Tulasi DXs, who uras cotemporary with Shah 
Jeiian, visited Nab Ha j I at Frifidavan, It isprobahlc, therefore, that this writer 


1 ItAMANAHB, 2 Asarakd, 3 LbisuSa Das, 1 KiL aad AoaAOAS, 5 NabrAji, sea 
Ilia next divisiQD af tliis sectlaii, 
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6ourirf.<»l atll.e«.aof Aaaaa'. reiga. and in thn commencement of that 
of hb successor* 

The nolkce we have of SnaDia ace very brief: he woe blind.agc«t 
poet, and a devout wocebippec of V.snno. in whose honour all hu ^ms are 
Httene Urey^e mnge and hynm. of various lengths, but usuaUy shorty 
and the greater number are i>od«*. or simply atancas of four lines, the rs 
line forming a subject, which is repeated as the last and the burthen o t e 
song. Paia. being very generally sung, both at public entertainments, and the 
devotional exercises of the roisItouttM ascetics. Son Das is said to ave 
composed 125.000 of these Podos, he is idmost enUUed to be considered 
the founder of a sect, as blind beggars tarrying about some musicid instru. 
ments. to which they chaunt staumu in honour of Visnnu. arc generally termed 
SA- Disis. The tomb of Son D<s. a simple mound of earth, is considered to 
be sittmted in a tope near Sirpnr. a village about two mile, to the no.* rf 
Benares. There is also an account of a saiut of the same name m e c 
M6Ui. v^ho b possibly a different person from tlxe blind bard, Tl^ was a 
Bralxman, Amin, or coUector of the Pergunnah of Sandita, m the reign of k ber. 
and who with more zeal than honesty made over bis collections to t e s nne 
of MAPAKa Moba^^a, a form of Reisna. at Vrind^rvan, and sent to the 
treasury chests filled with stones:* Uie minister Todzr Mull, however, 
although a HindUp was not dbposed to confirm this transfer, and he had t e 
rfefanlter arrested and thrown into prison. StJR DAa then applied to Akbzr 


• He accDiDfWDied then* alw fijtlowing rhyme, 

tendt^cd; 

The Saint* timwl Sozidil^i taietp 
Of wliich the total thirteen Iscka U, 

» A fre fqf imdui^t service oirctii^ 

By aw Sur Dds 
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and the good natured monarch, who probably thought his collector mo* 
fool than knave, set him at liberty. He retired to Vrindahan and there con¬ 
tinued to lead a religious and ascetic life. 

The account of Tolas i Dis in the Bhakia AfS/d, represents him as having 
been incited to the peculiar adoration of RAua by the remonstrances of his 
wife, to whom he was passionately attached: he adopted a vagrant life, visited 
Benares, and afterwards went to Chitrakuia, where he had a personal interview 
with HanvmSait from whom he received his poetical inspiration, and the power 
of working miracles: his fame reached. Behlif where Shah JekXk was emperor: 
^ the monarch sent for him, and desired him to*produce the person of RjCma, 
which Tolasi Das refusing to do, the king threw him into confinement; the 
people of tile vicinity, however, speedily petitioned for liis liberation, as they 
were alarmed for their own security i myriads of naonkies bavitig collected 
about the prison, and begun to demolish it, and the adjacent buildings. Shah 
Jeuah set the poet at liberty, and desired liim to solicit some favour as a 
reparation for the indignity he had suffered i Tulasi Dis, accordingly re<juested 
him to quit ancient Dehlif which was the abode of R£ma, and in compliance 
with this request the emperor left it, and founded tlie new city, thence nam¬ 
ed Shdh Jehdndbddt After this, Tulasi DAs went to Btudrabatit where he had 
an interview with NAbhaji : he settled there; and strenuously advocated the 
worship of Sitd JSdma, in preference to that of RAdhd Krishna, 

Besides these legendary tales of this celebrated writer, whose works exer¬ 
cise more influence upon the great body of Hindd population, than the whole 
voluminous series of Sanscrit composition, we have other notices of him collect¬ 
ed from his own works, or preserved by tradition, that differ in some respects 
from tlie above. From these it appears, that Tulasi DAs was a Brahman of the 
Serasiriah branch, and a native of l/4/flpwr, near CkUrakuta ; when arrived at 
maturity, he settled at and held the office of Detvon to the of 
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city : bis spiritual preceptor was JagannIt’h Dla, a pupil, as "well as Na- 
BiiJtj t of AgbadIs ; be followed this teacher to Gofoerdhan, near mndrabun^ but 
afterwards returned to Benares, and there commenced his Hindi version of the 
BdjndyaAa, in the year of Samvat 1631, when he was thirty-one years of age^ 
besides this work, which is highly popular, Tulasi Das is the author of a Sat 
Sat, or coUection of one hundred stanzas on various subjects •. of the Ram G«. 

a aeriesi of verses id prai^ of KiMA, of a and Pairiku^ 

poetical compositions of a devotional or moral tendency, and of a great variety 
of as Mgaz, Kartls, aod Padas^ in honour of his tutelary deity and 

his consort, or RiMA and Sixi. Tulasi Dis continued to reside at Benares, 
where he built a temple to Sild Rdma, and founded a Mat^h adjoining, both 
which are stiB in existence: he died in the year of tie Smimt era, 1680, or 
A. Dv I6e4r, in the reign of JnalKGiR/ and the legendary story therefore, 
of his intercourae with Shah Jehan, is consequently an anachronism. 


Jatideva was an inhabitant of a village called Kindu^ilw^t where be led an 
ascetic life, and was distinguished for bis poetical powers, and the fervour of 
hJi devotion to Vishnu. He at first adopted a lift of continence, but was 
subsequently induced to marry. A Brahman had dedicated his daughter to 
JagaunJItb, but on his way to the shrine of that deity was addressed by him, 
and desired to give the maiden to Javadeva, who was one with himself. Tlie 
saint, who it should appear had no other shelter than the shade of a tree, was 
very unwilling to burthen himself with a bride, but her father disregarded his 
refusal, and leaving his daughter with hito, departed. Jayaoeva then address¬ 
ed the damsel, and asked her what she proposed to do, to which she replied; 
** whilst I was in my father^s house, I was obedient to his wlU ; he has now 
presented me to you, and I am subject to your pleasure; if you reject me. 


* Accorduig to tliia mfimotibl verae— 

^ vnrr% i irw^ir irriWf Trm ii 
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Mfhat remains for me but to die.” The s^aint iindliig there was nohelp^ turned 
householder,-and removed the image he had worshipped in the air into hia 
dwelling, by desire, it is said, of the object of his adoration. In his new con¬ 
dition he composed the Gita Govinda, in which Khisuna himself assisted, for 
on one occasion, JavAnEVA being puzzled how to describe the charms of 
KIdhX, laid down the paper for a happier moment, and went to bathe. 
KaiSHNA, assuming his person, entered bis house, and wrote the requisite des¬ 
cription, much to the poet's astonishment on bis return home. 

Of the GiidGovbida it is said, that the Rq^a qfNiUcliala (Orissa) composed 
a poem similarly named, but when the two works were placed before Jaoan- 
kath, he took the work of Jayaueva to his bosom, and threw that of the Rqjn 
out of his temple. It is also said, that the Gitd Govinda was sung in the court 
of Vieeama, thus assigning to it an antiquity which there is no reason to sus¬ 
pect it can justly claim. 

Jay A DEV A being desirous of performing a particular rite for his idol, re¬ 
sumed his erratic habits, and succeeded in collecting a considerable sum of money 
for this purpose: on the road, lie was attacked by Thegs^ or thieves, who robbed 
him, and cut off his hands and feet- lathis state he was found by Raja-, 
who took him home, and had his wounds healed- Shortly afterwards the 
thieves, disguised as religious mendicants, came to the court of the Raja- 
Jayadeya recognized them, and overwhelmed them with benefits. On their 
departure, two of. the Raja’s people were sent to attend them to the confines 
of the Reg^ who on their way asked them how they had merited the saint’s 
particular regard. To this they replied, that they had been his fellows 
in the service of a Raja, who had ordered them to put him to death : they 
however only mutilated him, and his gratitude for their sparing his life was 
the reason he had treated them so kindly- They had no sooner uttered these 
words, than the earth opened and swallowed them. The servants of the 
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Raja returned, and reported the occurrence, when a fresh miracle took place 
-—the handii and feet of Jaitaoeva sprouted forth again. The Rqja being 
filled with astonishment, requested the saint to explain these events, which 
he did by narrating what had befallen him. 

After remaining some time with the Raja, where he restored to life his 
own wife Padmavati, who had voluntarily put an end to herself, he returned 
to Kinduvihva, Here the Ganges, which was then eighteen cos distant, and 
to which be went daily to bathe, requested him not to undergo so much 
fatigue, as she would rather come to him. The proposal was accepted by the 
saint, and, according to our guide, the river now runs close to the village. 

The ascetic and mendicant followers ofRlM^NANO, known indiscrimi¬ 
nately as RdatdJtanflis or R&mA'wais, are by far the most numerous class of sec¬ 
taries ill Gangetic India: in Bengal tiiey are comparatively few : beyond this 
province, as far as to Ailahabad,* although perhaps the most numerous, 
they yield in influence and wealth to the Saiva branches, especially to the 
At its; hence, however, they predominate, and either by themselves, or their 
kindred divisions, almost engross the whole of the country along the Ganges 
and Jumna; in the district of jfgjvr, they alone constitute seven-tentlis of the 
ascetic population. The Rdntdnandis have very numerous votaries, but they 
are chiefly from the poorer and inferior classes, with the exception of the 
R^apuis anti military Brahmans, amongst whom the poetical works of Sun Das 
and Tula si DXs, maintain the pre-eminence of Rdma and hb Bhakts* 


* Some of (lie pridcipfil at Bcimnet the fol tawing i RamjjTi jVoAj^i a temple of Ram a* 

MJ^ya RAM^il/oAajiYt a temple of Rama. R^MANuiAi MutAantf a temple of Sir A Ram. Flt- 

nusboTTANA DaSj a temple of Rama^ Fitambaba DaSp MaMni, Sim Rim f thit 

Is the ^aadir of JWftiA GovtNd DAa, Ma^aaif Rddhd Jiriskna. E ama^ji aaak^ ditto ditiix 

At a late incetiiig (1830) to elect m of one of the Vaiilinava Mai'Agf in the vicmity of 

Beuare^i about 5000 Heudicant^ of the Tariciu braudiCB of the £ect atunded ^ ef tlieae^ at Itast 
3000 vrere Rdmd«Hsisj the te4t ttcio SH Vaishntxvoit P^nthht zindL others. 
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KABIR PANT'HIS, 


Amongst the twelve disciples of RiiiJtHAND, the most celebrated of all, 
and one who aeenia to have produced directly or indirectly, a greater edect 
on the state of popular belief than any other was Kabir : with an unpre¬ 
cedented boldness he assailed the whole system of idolatrous worship, and 
ridiculed the learning of the Pa/idiis, and doctrines of tlie Sastraa, in a style 
peculiarly well suited to the genius of his countrymen to whom he addressed 
himself, whilst he also directed his compositions to the Mnsselman, as well as 
to the Hindu faith, and with equal severity attacked the MuUa and Jfornn. The 
efiect of Ills lessons, as confined to his owm immediate followers, will be shewn 
to have been considerable, hut their indirect effect has been still greater; 
several of the popular sects being little more than ramifications from his stock, 
whilst N&nak the only Hindu reformer who has establiahcd a national 
faith, appears to liave been chiefly indebted for his religious notions to his 
predecessor Kabiel.* This sect therefore claims particular attention. 


• Malcolm lays, that Nasak: conitandy refiiired to die vrritings of tlie celebrated Mo- 
liammctino Cabir, (A, IL Xk 267,) mid die Kabir Pan^/utaaatXti, that he In* incorporated icverol 
tlwosand passages from Sabir't writings. As la £jiii>ir*t being u Mohaiiunedan, 1 thill allude to the 
itnprobabilky of tills, 1 may say imposdibiLIty, ia the text, nor i* Col. Malcolm more accurate 
when he calls hino a celebrated Ibr hi* doctrines hare notliiog in comiiioa apparently widi 

iJiBt sect; indeed I (hiclc it not nt all improbable that no such person as Kao m ever existed, and that 
his name is a mere eever to the innovationa of some freetJiinkeT amocgit the Hindiia: perhaps sonie 
one of those conoidered as bis principal diiciplei: hii nmnes are very aiuplclous, and Aiydrti, the 
sage, or KahiT, the greatest, are generic rather than individual denomlijations ; at any rate, even if 
die Individual were'dialinct, we must suppose dial the rujnie which occurs in hi* writieg* i* aothieg 
more than die Tak'ftaUus or assmned name, under which both Sfnittlnaati and ffindu poet* liave 
been occustemed to send their composition! iato the world. To return, Jiowever, tc the obligations 
which Uh! popular reUgions owe to the real or tuppoecd Kabir, 1 find lum avowedly or imavowciily 
cited by Bdjba L^, and in tlis wrlUngs of the SitdAji, the Saindmit, the Sri Ifardhtis and 
StcRtfdbddit, and I am told that tlie BMii Ftmi'his, and Dti^a Dittts are equally indebted to him. 
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The origin of the founder of this sect is variously narrated, although in 
the main points;, the traditions are agreed: the story told in the Bhakta Mdis, 
is, that he was the son of the virgin widow of a Brahman, whose father was a 
follower of RiMiNAND : at his daughter's repeated request, he took her to see 
RXmXnanu, and that teacher, without adverting to her situation, saluted her 
with the benediction he thought acceptable to all women, and wished her the 
conception of a son : his words could not be re-called, and the young widow, 
in order to conceal the disgrace thus infiicted on lier, contrived to be privately 
delivered, and exposed the child: it was found by a weaver and bis wife, and 
brought up as their own. 

The followers of Kabiu do not admit more than the conclusion of this 
legend: according to them, the child, who was no other than the incarnate deity, 
was found doating on a Lotus in Lahttrtaldb^ a lake, or pond near Benares, by 
the wife of a weaver, named NiaiJl, who, with her husband Nuui, was attend¬ 
ing a wedding procession: she took the child up, and shewed it to her hus¬ 
band, who being addressed by the child, and desired to take him to 
fled with terror, thinking they had got hold of some incarnate demon: after 
having run to tJie distance of about a mile, he was surprised to find the child 
before him, by w’hom his fear was tranquUlised, and he vras persuaded to re¬ 
turn to his wife, and bring up, without anxiety or alarm, the infant they had 
so marvellously discovered. 

All traditions concur in making Kamu the disciple of RXmananu, al¬ 
though various stories arc narrated of tlie method by which he obtained that 
distinction, and overcame the objections started to him as a man of low 
caste, or, according to very general belief, of the Mohammedan persuasion : 
be succeeded at last by surprise, having put hlmseif in the way of that 
teacher on the steps of the ghat down which he went at day break to bathe, 
Eo as to be struck with liis foot, on which RAhAnand exclaimed Jfdwi, RdfUf 
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-words that Kabir assumed, and Raaiamaso ackaowled^d to be tbe initiitoiy 
Mantra, which forms tlic bond of union between a Guru and his disciple. 

The story of Kabih's being a disciple of RistisAND, however told, and, 
although perhaps not literally true in any fashion, may be so far correct, that 
Kabir was roused by the innovations of that sectary to adopt and extend the 
schism, aud seems to place at contiguous periods the eras at which they flou¬ 
rished : according to the Kabir Pant*his, their founder was present in the 
world three hundred years, or from 114910 1449,* but of these dates wo 
cannot admit the accuracy of more than one at most, aud as the latter is the 
more recent, it is the more probable : agreeable to this, is the connexion of 
Kabul’s writings with the faith of NInak Shaii, who began to teach about 
1490, and it also conArms a particular account, current amongst his followers, 
of his openly vindicating his doctrines before SaXANOEa SuAH,f in whose 


• % TTT^ 5ir 'srr^ i ^ 

II (T ^ lir? irr i 

’'RPI ^ II in Snmbot 1205 Jjivixi mciUtatedi wi maDifest at Kdsi^ iwd ilecknid 
ihe text called Ta^sdr: in the Sombat 15D5 ho jeLimieii to Jiml on tbe Lldi of tlie light 

fortnight of ak mixed with alr^ 

f There is a liamaim to that effect* and the following story is toM| with the usual TMrrel- 
loufl embelhEhmcnts, m the Shaha MAidi in that work it is Mid* his mother complained to Sexah- 
Pm/gAffh of her son's haring deserted the tnjo Biith* on which the king sent for hinn^ he ap^ 
peered with the Tik^ and AFdldf and when told to make the eastouinry Saldm^ he replied* 1 know 
none but what me is there in prosLmting myself to a monarch^'* Enraged at bis behoviaurp 

the king ordered him to be chained hand and foot, and tlirowa into the nvcr« The water bore him 
to shore* He then cominEkndod him to be cast into lire* hut the dames played bairtnleBa roijod biin* 
He Uien directed him to he trodden lo deatli by an elephant* but as soon as the animaJ saw tha 
inge, he turned tail and tan away- The ting mounted Im own elephants resolved to execute hia 
commands in person, but when he approached^ Kadiu craDETornied himielf into a lion. The Moaardi 
ihca eanvinced of his divine chameter alighicd* and falling at his ftet, offered him any laads and 
villages he might chuse : these offers he deeliaed} soyiagi E am is my wealth t of what avail are 
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time Femshta hM noticed, thet some religious disputes, possibly conoeeted 
with the history of Kabir, or that of aome of liis disciples, did occur. 

These circumstances, connected with the acknowledged date of his death, 
render it exceedingly probable that Kabir flourished about the beginnmg of 
the 15tU century-and as it is also not unUkely that his innovaUons wececon- 
nected with theprevious exertions of EiMAtfAsn, consequently that teacher 
must have lived about the end of the llth* 



According to one account, Kabir was originally named the 

knowing or wise. The Musselmans. it is said, claim him as one of their persua^ 
tion, but his conversancy with tive Hindu Sdsirast and evidently limited 
knowledge of the Mohammedan authorities in matters of religion, render 
such a supposition perfectly unwarrantable: at any rate tradition represents 
it to have occasioned a contest between them and the Hindus respecting the 
disposal of his corpse, the latter insisting on burning, the Musselmans, on bu¬ 
rying it j in the midst of the dispute, Kabir himself appeared amongst them, 
and desiring them to look under the doth supposed to cover his mortal 
remains, immediately vanished: on obeying lus instructions, they found 


wontdlj pMttedoDi, but to bcI fatber, and Bon, nnd bfodicri at deadly variance > lifl fttomed to lus 
abode, and remained uninalcitcd, 

CowKsc Malcolm in the note before cited, plaoca bim in tlie reig" ot Swift SnAHj thii ta, 
howevef, fit varinnee with hia own 118101116014, Nakak waa in the beighUi of bis career iji 16 S 7 , 
(A, R. XI. 206 ,} Uien impfirtiug to BAaeit, tenets which he hnd partly borrowed frono the writlr^ of 
Kabik, and which must coiuei|uenlly have been some time|ffwimH/y pramulgateds bat SniR Sjiau 
did not cotnmciicfi hii rvi^ till 1512 , find it was therefbro impossible for Kabib to hfiv® lived in hla 
reign, and at the same time to have inatigfiled by lita own innovatioM, the more succcssfuJ oiks of 
Nabar. Kabir’8 being contemporary with SbraSdrr, is also mentioned in Pbita Dam's expan- 
Mon of the ilAdUa dfnld^ it ialikcwise ilatetl in ttie fVnJasni a/ tawdriW, and is finally established 
by AntiLfAzL, who says lliat Kabib tba (Jnitaiian, lived in tltc reign of Suitan Secandbb Loot, 
(Ayt At; 2;S8,} 
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nothing untler the cloth, but 3 . heap of flowers tone half of tliese 
Eaja or Bihsiniia Rffja, then Raja of Benares* removed to that City, 
where they were burnt, atul where he appropriated the spot now called 
the KaNr Chaura to the reception of their ashes, whilst Buixi Kbait 
Paiarit the liead of the Mohammedan party, erected a tomb over llte 
other portion at Mdgar near Gotakhputf where Kabib had died This 
latter place was endowed by Mansor Ali Khan with several villages, 
and it divides with the Chaura the pilgrimage of the followers of this 
sect. 


The Kabir Fanthh in consequence of their Master having been the repuU 
ed disciple of RjLmXnand, and of their paying more respect to Vishnu, than 
the other hlembers of the Hindu triad, are always included amongst tlie 
Vaishnava sects, and maintain with most of them, the RdminaU especiatly, a 
friendly intercourse and political alliance: it is no part of their faith, however; 
to worship any Hindu deity, or to observe any of the rites or ceremonials of 
the Hindus, whether orthodox or schismatical; such of their members as arc 
living in the world conform dutwardly to all the usages of their tribe and 
caste, and some of them even pretend to worship the usual ilivinities, although 
this is considered as going rather farther than is justifiable. Those hove- 
ever who have abandoned the fetters of Society, abstain from all the ordi* 
nary practices and address their homage, chiefiy in chanting Hymns, ex¬ 
clusively to the invisible Kabir : they use no Mantra nor fixed form of 
sTalutation ; they have no peculiar mode of dress, and some of them go nearly 
naked without objecting however to clothe themselves in order to appear 
dressed, where clothing is considered decent or respectful—tlie Mahouts 
wear a small scull cap : the frontal marks, if worn, are usually those 
of the Vaishnava sects, or they make a streak with Sandal, or Gapi* 
tftandan along the ridge of the nose, a necklace and rosary of Tidast 
are also worn by them, but all these outward signs are considered of no 
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importance, and the inward man is the only essential point to be attended 
to.* 

The doctrines of Kabir are taught in a great variety of works in differ¬ 
ent dialects of Hindi; they are the acknowledged compositions of his disci¬ 
ples and successors, but they are mostly in tlie form of dialogues, and profess 
to be of his utterance, eitlier in his own irords, with the phrase* Kahdhi Kabir, 
* Kabir verily says,’ or to the same substance, which is marked by the qualifica¬ 
tion, Kahai Kabir, * Kabir has said,* or they are given in the language of hia 
followers, when the expression Dos Kabir, the slave of Kabir, is made use of. 
The style of all their works is very peculiar, they are written in the usual forms 
of Hindi verse, tlie Doha, Ckoupai and Samai ; and are very voluminous as 
may be inferred from the foUowing collection, preserved as the KMi Cranilia, 
or The Book at the Chaura. 

1. SukliNidMn, 

Gorakndt*kid Gkshthi, 

3. Kabir Pdryi, 

4. Balak’kH Ramaini, 

5* Rdv^andki GoshtM, 

6 . Anand Rim SAgina, 


* To avoid unneoeasary ooateittiDo, and its probable caDconiittuit in otlier dnyi, persecution, 
WM Uie object probably of Uic followbg prudent masdm, one of the Sak'hit of their founder 

■JTT? tl Aesdclpie and mU with alJ* and take the namei of all; my to every one* yei Sir, ye* Str, 
Abide In your own abode.”—They do not ndpali thai the deuucs of a11i ioipUea t]i€ ihvocAttock 

of the intuoTy deities of the Hindu l^nthcoo, but tpeani that they ahonld reply at they are 
addiTfiscdf whether the phrOK be Sandtt^y Uandd^oiti^ or Jldm the proper Mlutoiioii of an 

inferior to i tupeiior amongst them, if any be perbicularly proper, is Hanth^ ^5^^* Serrioe Sir i 
to which Lbc Uttar repHoi, Guru Da^d^ the mercy of the Lord bo upon you. 
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7, Sabd&va&t containing 1>QOO Sahda^t or short doctrinal e^sposltions. 

8. Mangala^ 100 short poems, amongst viiicb is the account of Kabir*s 
discovery as given above. 

9* VaSdntf 100 hymns in that RSga, 

10. HoUt $00 of the songSj called HolL 

11. 100 odes. 

1$. J/li^aaas, 500 odes, in a difierent style. 

13. Kahdras^ 500 odes, in a different style. 

14^. HindolaSf 1$ ditto ditto. The subject of all these odes, or hymns, 
is always moral or religious. 

15. Bdrah Mdsa^ the 1$ months in a religious view, agreeably to K as in’s 
system. 

16. Cltemcharas 

17. Cftautisas 2: the 54 letters of the Nagari alphabet, with their reli¬ 
gious signification. 

18. Aitfndmahp the Persian alphabet in the same manner. 

19. RamahtiSt short doctrinal or argumentative poems. 

Sdk^hh 5,000, these may be considered as texts, consisting of one stanza 
each, 

20. The Vffek, in 654 Sections.* 


* Utm ore MJeis, tioverer, only ditTerln^ in the occulona] emieionl^ nrae pouages 
and introduction of others i the longer of die two, d)«y sny, WM cotnenunicated by KASieliimseir 
to the Riifa of fieimres. I mtlicr suepcci, however, tl^t the varieties are only those centnoti to 
most Uindu Manrisoripts, and duit many more tlioo two varkUea are to be found. A CiiHoiu f t B ii an 
worli on the Satir PaiiiAa, entitled, hut not acctimtely, ifiib^iui, mtending do doubt 
Of Radieal disciple, not as rendered, Delia is publlgbed in the third voIiriDe of the «f 

the Satfi it was (bund amongst the papers of the IVopsgaBda, and It cornmoiticated by Mon^nore 
IVlutiTKa, Bishep of Zealand, in DenRiaiir; an enunent Scholar, the lulbor of a valuable 
work CHI the Sohidie Venaon of the N. T. Ac. It is to bo presumed, that it ii iRtendcd to bo 
a traiulation of some KAuiai work, hut how cortectly it deserves this eharacter, may bo rjuHlioiied; 
mwch of the ptmaaeobgy of the sect is lodead closely foUetred, but the miaute aod ridioaloui 
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There are also a variety of stanzasj called Agamn^ J3rf«/s, 4^. composing 
a very formidable course of study to those who wish to go deep into the doc¬ 
trine of this school, and one in wluch the greatest pro6clonts amongst the 
Kahir PunfVus are but imperfectly versed. A few Sahdas and Pe'MVtir, 

witli the greater portion of the Vffeit constituting their acquirements: these, 
however, they commit to memory, and quote in aigument with singular readi¬ 
ness and happiness of application; the Gosht* *Mst or disputations of KAuia with 
those opposed to him, as Gorakhnath* RAmAsand, and even in spite of chro¬ 
nology with Mohammed himself, are not read till more advanced, wlulst the 
Suk'h Nidhdn, which is the key to the whole, and which has the singularity of 
being quite clear and intelligible, is only imported to those pupils whose stu¬ 
dies are considered to approach perfection. 

The author or compiler of the Bijek or Vffekf was BhagodaSt* one of 
KAsiR*s immediate disciples: it is the great authority amongst tlie Jiabir 
Pant'his in general; it is written in very harmonious verse, and with great 
ingenuity of illustration: its style, however, is more dogmatical than argumen- 
tative, and it rather inveighs against other systems than explains its own : in 
the latter respect it is, indeed, so inexplicit and obscure, tliat it is perhaps, 
impossible to derive from it any satisfactory conclusion as to the real doc¬ 
trines of Kabir. The followers of the Sect admit this obscurity, and much 
diflerence of opinion prevails amongst them in the interpretation of many 
passages t some of the teachers have a short work professedly written a? a 
key to the most difficult parts, but this is in tlie hands of a chosen few: it is of 


detailt cf JtB cosmogony, ttre, with very few eKeeptloiis, exceedingly different fraiu those notions 
entertained by the followers of JlhfeV, ns explained in the Stih'& The extract 

publikhed in tlie Qppean lobe n portion, the second booh, of some work, ihiis deecribed 11 

libro primario dei Cftbtriili (Specie di rifomia delln gentilita,) <1 cbiama Satnami Babirt ijiiesto libro 
e lia 1e carte di FropngeiiiljLi'* 

* Of the ahortet worli : it is imiloubtetlly the eae jnoit gencnUly cmtetit. 
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no great \'alue, however^ as it is iittle leas puzzling than the orlginalt of a few 
passages of which the following translations will best exemplify the descrip, 
tion thus given: 

I 

KasiAiTfl THE Isr.—God, llghti sounds and on* woman; firom these have sprung Ha- 
* ntj BrahmJI, and TaiPtrRABi. IimwmerHble are tlje emblems of Sita end BhavanI, which 
they have established, bet they know not their own beginning nor end s a dwelling has been 
printed for them t Ha»i, Brahma, and StvA, are the three headmen, and each has Ids own 
village: tlicy liave formed the Khattdas and tlie egg of and have invented the sis 

Dcrsatias—nod ninety^sis .* no one has ever rend the in the womb, nor 

has any infont been born a memher of Jifowt* ‘ The woman, relieved Efotn the btirthen of 
the embryo, oilorncd her person witli every grace. I and you ore of one blood, end one life 
animates us botir; from one mother is the world born: what, knowledge is this that makes 
113 separate, no one knows the varieties of this descent, and how shalJ one tongue declare 
til cm; nay should the mouth have a million of tongues, it would be incompetent to die task. 
Kabir has saW, I have cried aloud from fricnilslifp to mankind; from not knowing die name 
of Raua, the world has been swallowed up in death. 

/’ 

In this liamam, the first passage contains an allusion to the notions of 
the sect regarding the history of creation. God is called Anteb, Inney, that 
'which was in all, and in which all was, meaning the first self-existent and all 
comprehensive being. Jj^otish is the luminous clement, in which he manifested 
himself, and Sabda, tlie primitive sound or xcord that expressed his essence— 
the woman, is or the principle of error and delusion: the next passage 

relates to the impotence of the secondary gods, and the uiniatural cliaracter of 
religious distinctions ; " the ttroffinn,” is Mivi the self-born daughter of the 
first deity, and at once the mother and wife of Bsauma, Visnflu, and Siva. 
” I and ^oUt is addressed by her to them, " no one knoKS^ Is an allu. 
sion to the bUgdness of ail worldly wisdom, and tlie passage winds up with a 
word of advice, recommending tlie worship of RAma, implying the true God* 
agreeably to the system of KadIb. 
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The Style of the whole is of tJxis kind: straggling allusions to the de¬ 
ceits of to the errors of other sects, and the superiority of their own, 

being strung together with very little method: it will not, liowever, be neces¬ 
sary to analyse any more of the passages, and they will become clear by refer¬ 
ence to the general view of the system, with which we shall be furnished from 
the SuJc'h Nid/t/ifi: it may be siifhcient here to observe, that the doctrines of 
Jra(fr, are said to be conveyed in four-fald language, or that of ^irndf 

Man or intellect, and the FMas, 

Rauaini toe acconnt of the first being, and of herself.) WTiat b his 

colour, fiitm, and shape | whet other person has bcheUI himt the OniAdm did not witness lus 
be^mdng, how then cod I explain it j can you sjiy from what root he sprang; ho b neither 
the stars, nor stiiii nor moon; he has ncitJier father, nor mother: he b neither water, nor 
earth, nor lire^ nor air: what name or description can I gire of him t to liiiu b neither day 
nor night, nor family nor caste; he resides on the siunmJt of space; a spark of his substance 
was once inanifbst, of which cmanatioa 1 was the bride; the bride of thjit being wlio needs 
no other, ^ 

w, 

Sabda TitB Sfini.—To Alt and Kama we owe our exbtenee^ and should, tlierefbre, 
shew simtiar tenderness to all Lhatlivei of what avail b it to shave yotir heatl, prostrate 
yourself on the grountl, or immerse j-our body m the streiwn; whilst you shed blood yon 
call youraelf pure, and boost of vinues that you never display f of what benefit b cleaning 
yticir moulb, counting yonr bcads^ performing aWutien, and bowh^ yonrsdfjp temples, when, 
whilst you. mutter year prayen^ or Journey to ilfflcca and ilfnftmr, deceitfulness b in your 
hearL Tlie Hindu fasts every eleventh day, the Mussclmnn during the Samataiu Who 
formed the remaining months and days that yon should venerate but one. IT the Creator 
dwell in Tabernacles, whose residence b the univerue ? who has beheld Jidnut seated amongst 
image^ or found him at the shrine to which the Pilgrim has directed liis steps? The city 
of Haua btotlieeost, that of Au to the west ; but explore your own heart, for there 
are both Rama and Karim. Who. talks of the iics of tlic J^tfds and Tel/sf Uiose wito un¬ 
derstand not their essence. BehoM but one In all things, h b the second that leads you 
•stray Every man and woman that has ever been bom b of the same nature with yoursellC 
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flV, whose js ihc worltl, ttid whose ore the ehitctrea of Mi and Burnt « my Cioi*i He 
js piy Pir, 

The foUowinf? Sanda, is peculiarly illustmtive of the mystical and un¬ 
intelligible style of parts of the Btjeic; the explanation of the terms is taken 
fiom the key above referred to, but the interpreter is, perhaps, the most 
unintelligible of llie two. 

S,\B!>A THE 69Tif.—WI jo IS tlic (1) m9gUt«iteof this city, (S) the meat £») is esposed, 
tmd ihc £4) Vulture sits guarding it, tlie £5) Rot Is convcried into n £6} boat, and the £T) Cat 
is in charge of the helm j the (8) Frog is asleep, and the (9) Snake stands sentinel, the £10) 
Ox bears j the (11) Cow b barren; and the (12) Heifer is milked thrice a day; the (13) 
Bhlnoeeros is attacked by the (11) Jadcall; very few know the £15) station of Kabir. £16) 

Key. li Man die pride of intellect. 2. Tlie body. 3. The V^Jasy or scriptural 
writings of anv sect, which tenclt the true nature of Cod. 4. The Pandit^ or worldly ex¬ 
pounder of divine truths. 5, JMen or intellect. 6. A merevchiclefortbedifliisionof 7. Afeyff, 
illusion and falsehood. 8. The Siddin or saint. 9. Param^saarat the supreme being. 
10. Fishnu. 11. Miliar Dfvu 12. Farornffwai'n, die supreme. 13. A holy man. 14, Intel¬ 
lectual or doctrinal pride. 15. The divine nature. 16. God identified with man and nature. 

The Sd^his of Kabir deserve, perhaps, a more copious exemplification : 
they are very gradually current even amongst those not his followers, they con¬ 
tain much curious matter, and they have often been referred to without their 
character being duly understood j there arc some thousands of them, of which 
the Byek comprehends between three and four hundred : one hundred will be 
sufficient, as a specimen of tlie w'hole i they are taken with one or two excep¬ 
tions, from tlic Byek of the Kabir Qiaurat in tlic order in which they occur. 


Sdk*hh. 

1 . Wlicn man springs from the womb^ he is void of cvciy care ; pass but the sixth 
day, and he feda tlte pains of separation. 
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2 . My word U of (li€ word j Ltar it, go not astray; if jnan wishes to.know the trath, let 
bim investigate llio word. 

3. My word is from tlic first; (be word lins been deposited In life j a basket has been 

provided for the flowers; tlic horse has eatea op die CAee, 

■ 

4. My word is from the first; meditate on it every moment j you will flourish in the 
end like the Jlwr plant, which shews exiternaliy but beards and leaves. 

5. Witho at hearing the word. It is utter darkueist say, whither shall any oue goj 
without finding the gate way of the word, man will ever be astray, 

e, niereare many words, but take the pith of diem; he who takes nnt the essence, 
caith KaotRj wjU live a pro&de^ Lf&. 

7. For die soke of die word, some have died, and some have resigned dominion: he 
who has investigated the word, has done his work. 

a. Lay in your provender, and provide your can-bgc, fbr if your food ibll, and feet be 
weary, your life is in ihc hands of anodier, 

9. Lny in provender suflicient for the road, wbibt lime yet sen'es: evening comes oo j 
the day is flown, and nothing will be provided. 

30. Now is the time to prepare, henceforth tha path is difficult; the travellers'all 
hasten to purchase where there is neither trade nor market 

11. He who knows what fife is, wiU take the essence of bis own; such as it is now, he 
will not possess it a second dmc. 

13. If you know how mankind pass flielr fives, you will five according to your 
knowledge; fetch water for your own drinking, nor demand it firom others and 
drink. 

13. "Why go about to ofler water; (here is abundance iu every house i whoi man is 
seaUy tlursty, he needs no sofioitalion, but will drink by force, 

14. Tiic goose (the world or life) sells pearls j a gold vessel is full of them; but 
with bim who knows not their value, what crni be done. 

16. The goose abandons thehUcc^ the body is withered and dry; AaS'i’r has called 
aloud, here is a path, there is a resting place 1 

10. , Xhc goose abandons the Lake, .and lodges in a water jar. Kabir calls aloud, re- 
pair to j'Dur j^Uage, nor deiaolUb yoiu* luibitation. 

Th^oosc and the poddy bird arc of one colour, and frolic in die ^lame pool t tlie 
goose csfracts 'llte milk from the water, and the paddy bird drinks the mire. 
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18. Wliy com« tlie feeble doe to die green poo!; ntimereus foes be in wait for her j 
bow should she escape. 

19. The three worlds form a cage; vire and virtue spread a net; life w the preyj 
and time the fowler. 

20. Til e half of a is sufficiently arduous, If duly investigated; of what avail are 

Uie books of the Panditf or incessant study. 

51. Having combined the five elements, I found one offspring! now I ask the Pandilf 
whether life or die word be die greater. 

52. Of the five elemenis, the body was formed : when the body was fomed 
what was done ! subsenient to aedoti, it is called life, but by action, life ia 
destroyed. 

53. The oflspring of the five deraenU b called Afan # if one element be withdrawn, 
the whole compound is dc^trojed* 

34. With the five dements is the abode of a great mystej7! when the body is decom¬ 
posed, has any one found it; the word of the teacher is (he guide. 

25, Colour proceeds finora colour, yet bdioid ail are but one J of wlint colour then 
is life ; think well of this. 

26. Life is wakdlibiess: the word h like Borajf, white i who lins fseai the ydlow drop, 
saith Kahir, that has turned the water of that colour* 

£7. There is a mirror in the heart, but the fke is not visible in it: then only will the 
face he reflected there> when doubleness of heart sbidl disappear. 

S8. The tlwellinpf of Kabir is on the peak of a mouniaiii, and a narrow path leads to 
it) an ant cannot put its foot upon it, but the pious man may drive up an ox. 

2&. The blind taiin talks of a district^ wbicli he has not seen j they are possessed of a 
salt pit, and oflhr camphor for sale. 

30. The road diat Sasaka and his brethren, that Bbah.ma, Vishnu, and MAii^&a 
have tmveUed} It $tlll traversed by mankind t whnt advice Can I bestow* 

31. The plough ascends the liilj * the horse stops in the vlLLage: the Eiee seeks for 
honey, where there arc no flowers: declare the name of the pknL 

32. Sandal 1 restram thy firagmnee: on thj accottnt, the wood b ent downi the Uving 
slay the Uvingj and regard only the dead. 

33. The sandal (the souk) h guarded by serpents, (passion;) what can it eflect? every 
hair^is impregnated with venom; where shall Ambrosia enter« 
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Sli Tlic (death,) lets not go his bold; tliotigb his tongue snd beak be scotched. 

where it deems a dainty^ the CSoAor devours the buiniog coals, 

S5, The CAoior (bill pMtridge,) In its pnssioii for die moon, digests the burning cool, 
Kawh declares it does not bum him, such is the ferroiir of bis affection. 

36, The village is on the top of a mountain, and so Is the abode of die stout man, 
Cboosc, Jeiiijr, one for your protector, who can really give y«» an asylum. 

37. The crowd has taken the rood travelled by ilie Pandit; Ktthir bas ascended the 

steep deBIci where lies the abode of Bam^ 

as* Whttt, !io! Kablr^ descend, together with your car and prOTcnder j your provender 
will fail, your feet will grow weary, and your life will be in the hands of another. 

From the contest of swinging smd being swung, no one has escaped* Go^ak n 
(the founder of the c7c^rs,) was stopped at the dty of time; who shall be calfeJ exempt, 

40i Gobak’h, enamoured as he was of li^idAr is dead; his body was not burnt' 
(the Jo^ bury the dead,] the flesh has decayed, and is turned to clay, and such rank os the 
Knurat^t enjoy, docs lie obtain (bodily annihilation.) 

41* The young camel flying fh>m the wood, has fhilczi into ibe stream; how shall the 

aiumol proclaim its misfortime, who shall !eam it 7 

42. After a search of many days an empty fthriae h raised t the eameVs calf has stray¬ 
ed into a pit, and repents its heedlessness, when assistance is fkr off* 

43. KABia (mankind) has not escaped error, he 1$ seized in varjous foms; without 
knowledge of its lord the heart will be but ashes. 

44. Altliougli not subject to fine, a heavy fine has been imposed upon the world; it 
has proved tinprolilable: avarice has disposed of Uj the juice of the cane yields both 
clayed and candied sugar. 

45. In the confines of the Malaya Mountain (where Sandal grows) the PaU$ 
(Butea) tree nctjuircs fragrance^ were the BainhoQ to grow there for [iges> it would never 

gain perfume. ^ 

46. In the Wemds oftlie Mal&yu Mountain grow tnsca of every kind, tliey may be 
called flandnl, but they yield not the Sandal of Malatfiu 

4t, Walking, walking stUI, the feet are weary; the dly is yet far off, a tent is erected 
by tha road side; say, who is to blame* 

48. The end of die journey b sun set, but might comes on mid-way: h Is from die 
embrace of many lovm that the wanton ia barren# 
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iUaJt (the pride of inielkct) mquke^i when mnj I be idlowed txj go; the heart 
fisks w hen shall I go s the vUEage (truth) that 1 have been tliesc six months in cpcst o 
(idvestigatiTig in the six Dersana.^ ot sj^tenis}^ is not half a mde remote^ 

50. He has left his dwelling as an Asoetlc, and goes to the thickets to practice pe^ 
nance i tired of the Pan-hoxj he beats the belle vender, and eats split peosev 

51. When a man (intending however, here a becomes acquainted wiih the 
name of Ram, bk body bcconies a mere skeleton; his eyes taste no repose ; his LLaibs retain 
no flesh. 

62- He who sows Eam, never puts forth the buds of wrath ; he attaches no vidue 
to the valueless ; he knows neither pleasure nor pain. 

53- The cut mongo will not blossom, the aUt ear cannot be reunited; whoso toss h 
it* if they apply nut the philosophet^fi stone, tlrat GoEAK'n bfwk 

54. Tlicy have not regarded good otlvice, but have detennined for themselves. Kabtr 
says and cries aloud, the world has passed uwuy like a dream- 

55- When fire (evil) burns amidst tlio ocean, (the world) no one secs tlio smoke i 
he is consdons of the lire who lighted it, and he wlio parishes in the flmne. 

56. The incendiary orders the fire to bo kindled, and he who lights it singes his 
wings: he expiates his own act : the thatch escapes, but the liouse is bumed- 

57* When fixe (truth) bums in the ocean (the mind), as It bums, k dears away the 
rubbish (worldly core). Pandiis from the east and from the west have died in the dEscussion. 

58. When fire blokes in the ocean, tlie thatch of the hoitse fal|« to pi^es- Mouklud' 
weep as they resign thdr breath, and the mcstimable jewel is lost, 

49^ That a drop falls into the ocean, all cflu perceivci hut that the drop and the 
ocean are but one, few can comprehend- 

fiO. The poison still remains in tlie soil, although the latter liaa besa a hundred limes 
sprinkled with ambrosia—uian quits not the evil practices to which lie has been long ad¬ 
dicted. 

* ^ Gl. The bellows h applied io the damp wood, which calls aloud with pain : if again 
it is caught in the blocksmforge, it will be burned the aeooiid time. 

52. The soul that pines in absence vaMy flies to medicainejiita. for reliefj sigh fol¬ 
lows sigh; it feints ^peatedlj and recovers, to exbt, resdesa and distressed. 

- C3. The separated [spirit) i$ like the moist fuel which smokes and blazes ly fits: 

then only wiQ it be exempud from paiu, when all is utterly consumed# 
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64, An ittvitntiofk lias been issued in tnctre^ and no* on^ lisa understood tlie 
fortunate h the Bcliolar who comprehoinb the word- 

65* TiJee the true word of Kabir to your Iieart; the mind has rcceivedj but not un¬ 
derstood itf although it has been divulged throu^iout the four ages* 

66* If you area true dealer, open tlie the market of teracitj; keep dean your in¬ 
ward man, and repel oppression to a dbtaneeu 

6T* The house ts of wood, fire is all around itj ih^Fanditi wjtb bis teaming is burnt; 
the prudent man makes Liis escape* 

60. Drops fall from heaven on the Tcrdure of Srm?^n j oil tlie world arc V&isknavait 
no one listens to the teacher^ « 

69- The bather dives nor comes up ogoini I think tvjtbin myself, ahould steqp sur¬ 
prise him hi die stream of foseinadon, what will befall Iiim- 

70- The&tlr^f (tesLt) is uttered, but not obeyed; die road b pointed out, but not 
followed; the ^eun of fasclasdon sweeps him away; he finds no place to put his 
feeL 

71* M»uy there are that tidk, but few diac take care to be found: let liim pass on 
without regardj who practices not what he professes- 

72- One by onc^ let each be considered, and adhered to, so shal! error be stopped: 
be who is double Giced like a drunii shall he slapped (like a drum) on both checks. 

73. lie who has no check upon bis tongue, has no trulli in his heart; keep Mm not 
^ompanjs he will fciil you on tlie h%h way* 

life has been destroyed by the repeated falsehoods of the tongue; it has strayed 
the path of prides and been whirled in the swing of time. 

75. Pul a dieck upon the tongue; speak not much; associate with the wise; inves- 
tigate the iicords of. the teacher. 

. 7(5* i^he tAdy is wounded by a spear> the head is hroken oIF, and ieft in the flesh; 

it caniiiOt be extracted without the load stone: n thousand other stones are of no aTalL 

77. Atflrst the ascent is diflicult, hut afiern'ords the way b easy; the beauty b be* 
hind the curtain, Jur from Uic pregnant woman. 

78. Worldly Gadstence b the season for reflecting wliat is the YogJt t the season b 
passing away; think, ye^ who have understanding, 

7fl, Soobt has overcome the world, and no one iias triumphed over doubt: he wili 
refute doubt, who ims investigaied the word. 
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80* Tlie eye& dimlj from inces^t babblings ICtdir cries doud^ and ^js, 
imdenstand tlia word that is spoken* 

81. Life is the pbilosopherV stones world is of iron : Pdni conies from 

PdraSi (God^) tlie mintage is of the former* 

82. Affection b the garment in which man dresses for tlic dance* consign yourself 
hand and foot to Iiitn^ whose body and soul are truth* 

8H* In die concavity of tiic mirrori die image is formed * the dog seeing hb likeness 
barka at it till be dies. 

84. But as n tnan Tiewing reflesdon in a mirror, knows that it and tlie original 
are fant onci. so should be know that Mif elcntcntj is biit tiai clement] and dint thus the world 
proceeds* 

Kadib cries aloud to lib fellows, ascend tbc sandal ridge ; whether there be a road 
prepared or not j what m alters it to me. 

Trndi, provided diere be truth in the heart, is the best of all ; there can be no 
happiness wiihout irudi, let man do ^ he will 

Let truth be your rate of interest, and fix it in your heart ; a real diamond should 
be purchased, the mock gem is waste of capital* 

88* Truth is the best of ail, if it be known for truib—wben truth combines with tmtk, 
then a real union is effected* 

89. No act of derotlon can equal truth j no crimu is so heinous as fiilsehood ^ in the 
heart where truth uhides, there is my abode* 

90. The net of error catches die heron; the simpleton fiilU into the snare: KAnm de-» 
dares, that ic will escape the toils, vrho has dlscrimLnaUon in hts ticart 

91. Like the harlot companion of the minstrel is f associated with iTitellecti 
{manj at his command, she dances various steps, and is never separated from him* 

92. ITiis pride of mtellect is niaiufoldj now a swbidler, now a thief; now a liaTj now 
a murderer* men, si^cs, gods, bavc run after it in vaiii; its mansion has a hundred 
gates* 

93* The snake ofseparatiou has attached itself to the body, and darted its (bags mto 
the heart ± into the body of the it finds no admission; prepare yourself for wliat may 
happen* ^ 

94* How Is it possible to roach the city when the guide cannot point out the road; 
when the boat is crazy, how shall the passengers get clear of the G&di^ 
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as* When the master is blincl^ what h to become of the scholar; 'fflien ihe blind leoda 
the blind, both will fiill into the well 

9fi. Yet the master is helpless when the sebohir is unapt; %i is blowing tliiough a bumhij 

to teach wisdom to tlic dulL i 

9T. The instruction of the foolish is wgiste of knowledge; a mmnd of SM-p cannot wash 

charcoal white. 

The tree bears not fruit for itself, nor for itself does the stream collect ila waters; 
for the benefit of others done, docs die sage assume a bodily slmpe. 

99* 1 have wept for mankindj hut no one itos wept with me j Ar, wiU join my tcar^ 

who comprehends the word* 

lOO- Ah have exclaimed, master, master, but to me this doubt arises j how can they 
fit doum with the master, whom they do not kuow* 

Tlie preceding' will serve as exemplifications of the compositions of this 
school: they are necessarily unsatisfactory, as amongst some hundreds of simiiar 
passages, the business of selection, when confined to the few admissible in 
this place> is imavoidably perplexing and incomplete: they are* however, suf* 
ficient for the present purpose, as the perusal of the entire work: from which 
they have been selected, ’would not convey any more positive notions of. the 
doctrines of Kaiir^* these we shall now proceed to state according to the 
authority of the Suk*h Nidhdn^ 

The Suk*h Kidhdn is supposed to be addressed by Kabit himgeif to 
madds bis chief pupil, and a follower of Rmndn£t?id*s doctrines ^ it is said to be 
the ^vork of SituToorAL, the first of KABia*s disciples* 

From this authority it appears, that although the Kabir Pant hi'$ have 
“withdrawn, in such a very essential point as worship, from the Hindu commu¬ 
nion, they still preserve abundant vestiges of their primitive source ; and that 
their notions are in substance the same as those of the Pauranic sects, espe¬ 
cially of the Vaishnava division. They admit of but one God, the creator of the 
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vrorlil, and in opposition to the Vedanta notions of the absence of every 
quality and ibrni» they assert that be lias body^ formed of the five elements 
of iiiatter» and that be has mind endowed with the three Gunas^ or qualities 
of being \ of course of ineH^ble purity and irresistible power: he is free from 
the defects of hutnatt natures, and can assume what particular shape he 
will; in all other respects he does not differ fram man, and the man» 
the S£dh of the 'Kabir sect, is his living resemblance, and after death is 
bis associate and equal ^ he is eternal, without end or begiuning, as in fact is 
the elementary matter of which he consists, and of which all things arc 
made residing in him before they took their present form, as the parts of the 
tree abide in the seed, or flesh, blood and bone, may be considered to be 
present in the seminal fluid: from the latter circumstance, and the identity 
of their essential nature, proceeds the doctrine, that God and man are not only 
the same, but that they are botli in the same manner, every thing that Jives 
and moves and has its being; other sects have adopted these phrases literally, 
but the followers of Kabir do not mean by them to deny the individuality of 
being, and only intend these teitts as assertions of all nature originally partt<' 
cipating in common elementary principles* 

The Faramapurusha was alone for seven ty-two ages, for after the Fauraniks 
the Kabir maintain successive and endless creations: he then felt a de¬ 

sire to renew the world, which desire became manifest in a female form,* 
being the from whom all the mistaken notions current amongst man¬ 

kind Originate ; witli this female the Jldi FfiavSta, FrakrUi or Sakti^ the 
Parama Purushat or first male, cohabits, and begets the Hindu triad, 
Fra/anat Vishnu and Siva: he then disappears, and the lady makes advances 


* These ndtions arc coroman to the whole Hindu ayWem— ilivcrailied according to tJie.6- 
Toritc object of worship, but eiscnliuUy the sanie in all sects t we sball have occosioa to discuss lUea 

mote fbUjf imdef tin: di?i^D or uponliippoii of SaktIw 
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to her own eons: to their questions of her origin and character, she tells 
them, she was the bride of tlie first great invisible being, without sliape 
and void, and whom she describes agreeably to the reddtifa notions ; that she 
is now at liberty, and being of tije same nature as themselves, H a fit associate 
for them: the deities hesitate, and Vishm, especially putting some rather puz- 
zling queries to Mdj/4, secured tlie respect of the Kabir Panfhis, and excited 
the wrath of the goddess: she appears os Maha Mdyd^ or Durgd^ and frightens 
her sons into a forgetfulness of their real character, assent to her doctrines, 
and compliance witli her desires: tlie result of this, is the birth of 
LakHmx and Umtf, whom she weds to the Uiree deities, and then establishing 
herself at/rrrf/aiTiKiVd. leaves the three wedded pairs to frame the universe, 
and give currency to the different errors of practice and belief which they 
have learnt from her. 

It 1$ to the falsehood of Jlfoyd and her criminal conduct that the Kahir 

^ ^ ^ Its, and in consequence of the deities 

pinning their faith upon her sleeve, that they refuse them any sort of reveren¬ 
tial homage : the essence of all religion b to know KaUt in his real form, a 
knowledge which those deities and their worshippers, as well as the followers 

of Mohommed, are all equally strange to, although the object of their reli. 
gion, and of all religions is the same. 

Life IS the same m all beings, and when free from the vices and defects 
of humanity assumes any material form it pleases: as long as it is ignorant of 

Its source and parent, however, it is doomed to trammigration through vari- 
ousfonns,andamongstotlierswehaveanew class of them, for it animates 

p anetaiy bodies, undergoing a fresh transfer, it is supposed, whenever a 
ar or meteor falls: as to heaven and hell* they are the inventions of Md^d, 
Md ace therefore both imaginary, except that the Swerga of the Hindu?, and 
t IS it of the Musaelmans, imply worldly luxury and sensual enjoyment, whilst 
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the Nat'al: and Jehannam are those cares and pains which make a hell upon 
earth. 

The moral code of the Kaltir Farti*lns is short, but if observed faithfully is 
of a rather favourable tendency- Life is the gift of God, and must not there¬ 
fore be violated by liis creatures; Hmtamiy is, consequently, a cardinal virtue, 
and the shedding of blood whether of man or animal, a heinous crime. Trttih 
is tlie other great principle of their code, as all the ills of the world, and 
ignorance of God, are attributable to original falseliood. lleiireme^nt from the 
world is desirable, because the passions and desires, the hopes and fears which 
the social state engenders, are all hostile to tranquillity and purity of spirit, 
and prevent that undisturbed meditation on man and God which is neces¬ 
sary to their comprehension. The last great point is the usual sum and sub¬ 
stance of every sect amongst the Hindus,* implicit devotion in word, act, and 
thought to the Guru, or spiritual guide: in this, however, the characteristic 
spirit of the Kabir Pant’Ids appears, and the pupil is enjoined to scrutinize 
his teacher's doctrines and acts, and to be first satisfied that he is the sage he 
pretends to be, before he resigne himself to his controul. This sect, indeed, is 
remarkably liberal in this respect, and the most frequently recurring teste of 
Kabir are those which enforce an attentive esaminstion of tlie doctrine, 
that he offers to his disciples. Tlie cliief of each community has absolute 
autliority over his dependants: the only punishments he can award, however, 
are moral, not physical—irregular conduct is visited by reproof and admoni¬ 
tion : if the offender does not reform, the Guru refuses to receive lus salutation; 
if still incurable, the only furtlier infliction is expulsion from the fraternity, 

\ ___ _ __ _ _ __— 

* TIte B&djfaeat dedme* die De«ty and Guru to be the nme. 

ITT 11 

Nabiiaji declarts the Deity, Gum, worshipper, aod woisUip, to be four aamw nod one sabitaace. 

U 
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The doctrine of outward cotiformity, and the absence of risible objects 
of worship have prevented tins sect from spreading very generally through¬ 
out India: it is, however, very widely diffused, and as 1 hare observed, has 
given rise to many others, that have borrowed its phraseology, and caught a 
considerable portion of its spirit: the sect itself is split into a variety of sub¬ 
divisions, and there are no fewer than twelve branches of it traced up to the 
founder, between which a difference of opinion, as well as descent prevails; 
the founders of these twelve branches, and the position of their descendants, are 
the following:— 

1. Srutgopal Dis, the author of the Suk^h Nidttnn : his successors pre¬ 
side over the Cfiaura at Bettares, the Samidft at Magar^ an establishment at 
Jagamdi'K and one at I>^arakd^ 

2. Bhago the author of the Bijek^ his successors reside at Idhatumli. 

3. l^QTQyan Djf#, and 

4. Churdman D&&; these two were the sons of Dfieuma Djts, a merchant 
of tlie Kasaundh^a tribe, of the Sri Vahhnaca sect, and one of KaHr'i first 
and most important converts j his residence was at Banddio near Jchhslpur^ 
where the Mat*hs of liis posterity long remained: tlie MaMnis were family 
men, thence termed Bans Gurus tlve line of NAr^yan DXs is extinct, and 
the present successor of Churdr/tan, being the son of a concubine, is not ac- 
know'ledged as* a Mahani by aU_ the other branches- 

5t Jaggo Bds, tile Gaddi or Pillow at Cuttack* 

6. Jivan DaSt the founder of the Seirtdtni sect, to whom we shall again 
have occasion to advert. 

7* Jfoina/.—Bombay: the followers of this teacher practise the Yaga, 
Kamat himself, is said to have been the son of KaMr^ but tlie only authority 
for this is a popular and proverbial phrase.* 


II " The Hftce flf KiHr becane ntinc( 
w enhis sciin KAMAL vat bami,'’ al adopting, on pnndple, a iifi! of ceHbavjr, or being a 
person of worldi; appetites.-Roraucrii'* Proveuss, 2. I. £55. 
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D. T&k Baroda, 

9. Jn^anL —Majjhni near Saliasram. 

10, Saheb Cuttack: his followers bave also some distinct notions, 

and foL'm a sect called Mukt Paitt'his. 

11 . I^U^&nmd, 

12, Kamal Ndd ; these two settled somewhere in the Dekhin, but my 
imformant could not tell me exactly where. There are also some popular, 
and perhaps local distinctions of the sect, as Hmsa Kahirht DAna KahirlSy and 
Mangrcla Kabiris^ but in what respect, except appellation, they differ from the 
rest has not been ascertained. 

Of these establishments the Kahir Chaura^ at Benares, is pre-eminent in 
dignity, and it is constantly visited by wandering members of the sect, as well 
as by those of other kindred heresies: its Mahant receives and feeds these 
visitors whilst they stay^ akhougir the establishment has little to depend upon, 
except the occasional donations of its lay friends and followers, Balwawit 
S iNH, and his successor, Ciieit Sinh, were great patrons of it, and the latter 
granted to the Chaura a fixed monthly allowance. Cueit Sish also attempted 
to form some estimate of tlic numbers of the sect, aud if wc may credit the 
result, tlmy must be very considerable indeed, as at a grand meeting, or MeUt^ 
wbicii be instituted near Benares, no fewer than 35,000 Kalnr Fant'his of the 
Monastic and Mendicant class are said to have been collected. There is no 
doubt that the Kabir Pant'hiSt both clerical and lay, are very numerous in all 
the provinces of upper and central dodla, except, perhaps, in Bengal itself: 
the quaker>like spirit of the sect, their abhorrence of all violence, their 
regard for truth, and tlie inobtrusiveness of their opinions, render them very 
inoffensive members of the state; their mendicants also never soUdt alms, 
and in this capacity even they are less obnoxious tlian the many religious 
vagrants, whom the rank soil of Hindu superstition and enervating operation 
of an Indian climate so plentifully engender. 
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KHAKIS. 

This division of the Vaishnavas is generally derived, tliough not immedi¬ 
ately, from RXmXnaks, and is undoubtedly connected tti its polity, and prac* 
tice, with his peculiar followers. The reputed founder is Kit, the diadpte of 
KniEnNAuis, whom some accounts make the disciple of Asanawd, the disciple 
of RAmanakd, but the history of the KhdH sect is not well known, and it 
seems to he of modern origin, as no notice of it occurs in the Mfiakta Mdld, or 
in any other work that has been consulted: the sectaries, though believed to 
be rather numerous, appear to be either confined to a few particular districts, 
or to lead wholly an erratic life, in which latter character they are confounded 
with the class of Bahnigis: as no written accounts have been procured, and 
the opportunities of obtaining oral information have been rare and imperfect, 
a vety brief notice of this sect is all that can here be ofiered. 

The KMkis^ as the name implies, are distinguished from the other Vahh~ 
novas, by the application of clay and ashes to their dress or persons: those 
who reside in fixed establishments generally dress like other Vaishnovas, but 
those who lead a wandering life, go eitlier naked or^early so, smearing their 
bodies with the pale grey mixture of ashes and earth, and making, in tliia 
state, an appearance very incompatible with the mild and decent character of 
the Vaislmava sects: the KMkis also frequently wear the Jatd, or braided hair, 
after the fashion of the votaries of Siva, and, in fact, it appears that this Beet 
affords one of tlie many instances of the imitative spirit common amongst the 
Hindu polytheists, and has adopted, from the Saivas, some of their charac¬ 
teristic practices, blending them with the preferential adoration of Visttnu, 
as Saghundth or Mdtna; the Khd&is also worship Sita, and pay particular vene¬ 
ration to Han u Mix. 

Many Khd&is arc established about Faiakhabad, but their prtucipoi seat 
on this aide of India is at Hamaiuot Cirh, near J^udhjfa^ in Oude: the Saniddh 
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or spiritual llirono of the founder, is said to be at Jmffur: the term SamMk ap< 
plied to it, however, woultl seem to indicate their adopting a like praettee with 
the JogiSi thal'of burving their dead, oa the word is more generally used to 
•express' a tomb or mauaoleum.* 

* 

MALUK DASIS. 

■» 

The Maluk DMs form another subdivision of the Ritninandi Vaishncc^Sf 
of comparatively uncertain origin and limited importance : they are generally 
traced from R&m^nand in \his manner; 1. Rdmmandt S. Asdnandj 3. Krishna 
i>ds, 4. KiU 5. MaMk Dds ; making tire last, consequently, contemporary 
with the author of the Bkakta il/JJd, and placing him in the reign of Akbeu, 
oFahout 2SO years ago. 

We had occasion, in the notice taken of NXbhXji, to shew that the spiri¬ 
tual genealogy now enumerated could scarcely be correct, for as RXmAnano 
must have flourished prior to the year 1400, we have but three generations be- 
tw'ecii him and ihc date even of Akber’s succession 1555, or a century and a 
half; it was then mentioned, however, that according to the Bhakla Mdtdr 
Krishna DXs was not the pupil of AsXnanp, and consequently the date of auo 
cession was not necessarily uninterrupted: we might therefore place MALt^KDie 
where there is reason to place NXuHXri, about the end of Akbeii’s reign, as far 
as this genealogy is to be depended upon, but there is reason to question even 
its accuracy, and to bring down MalPe DXs to a comparatively rcceut period : 


• The lUtb informitfoti gl«a hi the tesu, waa obtsinird froiti ihc Sopericr of a smaU, but bmi 
establbluncnl on the batit of ibe river, oborc Bitrdiiia GMtt at Farakhabai!. The Gidi end Jfo/A 
liod been Kcently erecliil by a mcrcliJuit of Lucknoi*; the tenant», tijreo nr fnor in number, wot a 
deputation r«nn AyudAya, in OuJr, and were but little nequBinted with their own pecidiontief, 
although not reluctant to oominuaicnte what ilwy knew; other K'haki* encountwed hert wera 
JV«^v and JSmAititkXafta, with whom no iiiUracloiy cotntnunicatioii was attaiMblo; them were 
ether estabUsbtiieDU, but tiuic did not penml their being vUited. 


* 
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the uniform belief of bis followers ia indeed suflici'ent tcstiquony on this hea I, 
amd they are invariably agreed in making him contemporary with Aubenczeb. 

m 

The modifications of the Faishnava doctrines introduced by MALf^K Das,. 
appear to have been little more than the name of the teacher, and a sliortcr 
streak of red upon the forehead: in one respect indeed tliere is an important 
distinction between tliese and the Itamdtiandi ascetics, and the teachers of the 

V 

M<iMk,Ddsh appear to be of the secular order, Grihasthas, or liouse-holders, 
whilst the otJiere are all ccenobites: the doctrines, however, arc essentially the 
same i Vxsmnc, as Rama, is the object of their practical adoration, and their 
principles partake of the spirit of quietism, which pervades these sects: their 
chief authority is the Jihagatutl GrVa, and they e'ead some small Sanscrit 
tracts, containing the praise of Jtdma r they have also some Hindi Sdk'his, 
and J'isit/iti J*adffs attributed to their founder, as also a work in the same 
language, entitled the Dasratm the followers of this sect are said to be 
numerous in particular districts, especially amongst the trading and servile 
classes, to the former of which the founder belonged,* 

Tlie principal establishment of the Matdk Ddsh is at Kara Mnnikpur, 
the birth-place of the founder, and still occupied by his descendants j t 


* A veree nttribuicd to MalCk DAa tt iv gencmlljr current, u to have beernne proverbui), 
it ii unsecessary id point out itt resemblance lo Ctiriitian texU ^ ^fiTt 

^ 1 ^ ^ m ^ Xm 11 Tbe soekcperlbniw unMrvkre, iho biirl 

iJisch«rge» no duty. MalOk Das declsras, JlA m i* U,e gWer of all. 

t tbwe b soma variety in tbe aocoitnu here, MAfimaA Natji says, tbe Tomb U at Kara , 
JkU tmettt, tliat it is at JitffBimdfAt Bn<t itic birtli-place at has been at 

boAt tJie esublisbment at JoffmmMA h of great repute j it is near to a JHafb of KADia Pakt'bis. 
ell aM»tics wlio go to (liis place of pilgrimage, consider ft essential to receive t}ie Dda 

^ rukra^ Irom the One, and Kgiit Ttitntii, from the oclier, nr a piece of bread and spoonful 
0 witr rice water. Tliis and mast of tbe ether particulars, were procured tot tac fron the prese&t 
Maiumt, by a young officer, Llivr, WiLtotr, stalknued for a short time at Earn, 
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the present Maha^t is the eighth in descent from him : the series is thus enu¬ 
merated. 

* 

1 MALtjK DXs, 2 3 KbishhasmXhi. 4 Thasob Das- 

S GopAl DAs. 6 Kunj BeiiAri. 7 Rams And. S SeopbesAd DAs. 9 Gang a 

* 

PresAd DASj the present MahaiU* 

* 

The Mat'h at KerOf is situated near the river, and comprises the dveU' 
ings of the Mahant, and at the time it was visited, of fifteen resident ChelaSt 
or disciples, accommodatians for numerous religious mendicants who come 
iiither in pilgrimage, and a temple dedicated to Rdm<icJiandra ; the Gaddit or 
pillow of the sect, is here, and the actual pillow originally used by MaaIJx Das, 
is said to be still preserved. Besides this establishment, there are siir other 
Mat’hs belonging to this sect, at Jitahabad, Bemres, Bitidraban, Ayudhyttt 
Lucknow, which is modem, having been founded by Gomati Dds, under the • 
patronage of Asef a( DuuUt, and Jagunn&fh, which last is of great repute as 
rendered sacred by the death of Mal^b DAs, 


DADU PANT’HIS. 

This class is one of the indirect ramifications of tlje Rdiu&uundi stock, 
and is always included amongst the Vishnava schisms'. its founder is said 
to have been a pupil of one of the Kabir Pant'id teachers, and to be 
the fifth in descent from RAsiAnand, according to the following genea- 


logy 

1 Kahir. 

4 Bintah 

* 


2 Kamdl* 

B Jamil. 

5 Buddban* 

6 D&du. 

m 


The worship is addressed to R6ma, but it is restricted to the/<r/w, or repetition 
of his name, and the Rdn^ intended is the deity, as negatively,described In 


e VedSMa theology: temples and Images are prohibited. 
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DAdu was a cotton cleaner by profeaaion : he was born at Afirntdabad, 
but in his twelfth year removed to Sambker, in Ajmer x he thence travelled to 
Ka^dfipurt and next removed to Naraina, in hta thirty-seventh year, a place 
four cos from Sambftetf and twenty from Jatfpur, When here, he was admo¬ 
nished, by a voice from heaven, to addict himself to a reiigious life, and he 
accordingly retired to Balteratta mountain, five cos from Narnmut where, after 
some time, he disappeared, and no traces of him could be found. His follow¬ 
ers believe he was absorbed into the deity. If the list of his religious descent 
be accurate, heflourisiicd about the year iSOO, at the end ofAkber’s reign, or in 
the beginning of that of Jebangir^ The followers of DAdu wear no peculiar 
frontal mark nor Mdid, but carry a rosary, and are further distinguished by a 
peculiar sort of cap, a round wliite cap, according to some, but according to 
others, one with four comers, and a flap hanging down behind i which it is es¬ 
sential that each man should manufacture for himself. 

■ T^e I}Adit Patii'hh are of three classes: the VtrakfaSt who arc religious 
characters, who go bare-headed, and have but one garment and one water 
pot. The i'Tdgiis, who carry arms, which they are willing to exercise for hire, 
and, amongst the Hindu princes, they have been considered as good soldiers. 
Tlie third class is that of the Bistsf* HhAfis^ who follow the occupations of 
ordinary life. A further sub-division exists in this sect, and the chief branches 
again form fifty-two divisions, or Tftambast the pecuUarltics of which have 
not been ascertained. The Dddtt PanfMa bum their dead at dawn, but their 
religious members not unfrequently enjoin, that their bodies, after death, shall 
, be thrown Into some field, or some wiUleriiesB, to be devoureti by the beasts 
and birds of prey, as t1icy«y, that in a funeral pile insect life is apt to be 
destroyed. 

The DAdu Pant*Ms are said to be very numerous in Mamar and Ajmer 
of the class alone, the flaja of Jatfpur is reported to entertain as soldie. 
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more tlian ten thousand : the chief place of worship is at H'ai'aitutt where 
tlie bed of Dddu, and the collection of the texts of the sect are preserved 
and worshipped : a small building on the hill, marks the place of his disap¬ 
pearance—^a Mekf or fair, is held annually^ from the day of new moon to that 
of full moon in Phalgun, (Feb.—March) at Naraina, The tenets of the sect are 
contained in several BMs/ia work^ in which it is said a vast number of pas* 
sages from the Kabir writings are inserted* and the general character of which 
is certainly of a similar nature.* The Dddu PanCtiis maintain a friendly in¬ 
tercourse with the followers of Kabir* and are frequent visitors at the Chaura, 


RAI BASIS. 

Rii DAs was another of RAmAnand’s disciples* who founded a sect, con. 
lined, however, it Is said, to those of his own caste, theChamdrs, or workers in 
hides and in leather, and amongst the very lowest of the Hindu mixed tribes: 
tliis circumstance renders it difficult, if not impossible to ascertain whether 
the sect still exists: the founder must once have enjoyed some celebrity, as 
some of his works are included in the Adi Grunfk of the Sikhs j he is there 
named Ravi DAs a, which is the Sanscrit form of hia name: some of hia com¬ 
positions also form part of the collection of hymns and prayers used by that 
sect at Benares: there appears to be but little known of him of any authentic 
character, and we must be contented with tlie authority of the Tibatia Mdldt 
where he makes a rather important figure: the legend is as follows 


" 1 had prepared a lUt cif t!he cantchts of one of their manuelj^ and a (leoilation of a 
passoget, but ilic MaauKnpt hu been mialaid. The wort was leoi me for a iliort time by one of the 
oecl, who would on i>o account port witli ib Tlie above notice waa tnkeii partly front a natetncnl in 
Bindii procured at Iftmina by LieuL Gol. Smith, odiI partly from verbal informnlton obtained at 
Benaroi. Dddu it oot taenticned in the ShtJifa but there U some acccuat of him in die 
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One of RXmXkavd*s pupils was a Brakmdckdri, whose daily duty it was 
to provide the offering presented to the deity : on one of these occasions, 
the offering consisted of grain, wliich the pupil bad received as alms from a 
shop-keeper, who supplied chiefly tlie butchers with articles of food, and his 
donation w*as, consequently, impure : when RXsiJI^aki), in the course of his 
devotions, attempted to flx his mind upon the divinity, he found the task 
impracticable, and suspecting that some defect in the offering occasioned 
such an erratic imagination, he enquired whence it had been obtained; on 
being informed, he exclaimed, Md Cfwniry and the Brafimdchiri soon 
afterwards dying, was born again as Rai Das, the son of a worker in hides 
and leather. 


The infant Rai Das retained the impression left upon his mind by his old 
master s anger, and reftiscd to take any nourishment: the parents, in great 
affliction, applied to RXmAi^axd, who, by order of the deity, visited tlie child, 
and recognising the person at once, wJuspered into his ear tlie initiating Man¬ 
tra 1 the effect was instantaneous: the child immediately accepted tlie breast, 
and throve, and grew up a pious votary of RXua. 

for some time the profits of his trade maintained Rai DXs, and 
left him something to divide amongst the devout j but a season of 
scarcity supervening, reduced him to great distress, when BJiagavdn, in the 
semblance of a Vahknatiaj brought him a piece of the Fb^losopher's stone, and 
shewing him its virtue, made him a present of it* Rai Das paid little regard 
to the donation, replying to the effect of the following Pada, as since versified 
by ^KT Dds, 

Pada, “ A great treasure is the name of Habi to his people; it mtilthi'hctli daj by 
day, nor expenditure diminish it s it abideth securely in the mansion, and neither by 

night nor by doy, can any thief steal it. The Lord is the wcaltli of Sdr Dds, what neod 
hath he of a stone.’* 


1 
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The miraculous stone was thrown aside, and when, thirteen months 
afterwards, Fisfinu again visited his votary, he found no use had been made 
of it: as this expedient had failed, the deity scattered gold coin in places 
where Kai DXa could not avoid finding it: the discovery of this treasure filled 
the poor Currier with alarm, to pacify which Krishna appeared to him, in a 
dream, and desired him to apply the money either to his own use or that of 
the deity, and thus authorised, Rai Da^ erected a temple, of which he consti, 
tuted himself tlie high priest, and acquired great celebrity in his new charac¬ 
ter. 


The reputation of RaiDIs was further extended by its attracting a perse¬ 
cution, purposely excited by VtsJmu to do honour to hJs worshipper, the 
deity well knowing that the enmity of the malJgnaut is the most effective 
instrument for setting open to the world, the retired glory of the pious; he 
ttierefore inspired the Drahmaus to complain thus to the king. 

Sloka (Sanscrit stanza). “ Wliere things profane are reverenced, where 
sacred things are profanely administered, there three calamities will be felt, 
famine, death, and,fear,** 

A Chamdr^ oh king, ministers to the Sdtagrdmi and poisons the town 
with his Prasad;* men and woaien, every one will become an outcast; banish 
him to preserve the honour of your people. 

i. 

V 

Tlie king accordingly sent for the culprit, and ordered him to resign tiie 
sacred stot)e. Rai Dis expressed his readiness to do so, and only requested 


* The Prastid is any arliclo of feod limt has been conGKrated by previoui pncscDLation to 

aii idol, nfier wliivU it ts lUstributed smengst tbo irorsluppcra op the spot, or sent to penoju of con* 
s^^ucQce at tbi^ir own bouses. 
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the presence at his delivery of it to the Brahmans^ as, he said, if after 

being given to them it ahould return to him, they would accuse him of 
stealing it. The Baja assenting, the S&lagrdm was brought, and placed on a 
cushion in the assembly. The Brahmans were desired to remove it but 
attempted to taie it away in vain: they repeated liymns and cliarms, and 
read the Vedas, but the stone was immoveable. Rai Dis then addressed it 
with this Fada 

Pada, « Lord of Lordi% thou art my refuge, the root of Supreme happioesi an 
thou, to whom there is none equal: behold me at tliy feet; in varioos wombs have 1 abided, 
aud from the frar of dealli have 1 not been delivered. I have been pluoged Lo the deceits 
of sense, of passion, and illusion j but now let my trust in thy name dispel apprehension of 
the future, and teach me to plaee no reliance on what the world deems virtue. Accept, oh 

God, the devotions of thy slave Bar Das, and be tliou glorlfred as the Purider of the sinftil. 

« 

The saint had scarcely finished, when the Sdtagrdm and cushion flew 
into bis arms, and tite king, satisfied of Itis lioly pretensions, commanded the 
Bralimans to desist from their opposition. Amongst the disciples of R.vi Das 
was Jhali, tlte Bani of Chitorei her adopting a Cbamar, as her spiritual pr©. 
ceptor, excited a general commotion amongst tlie Bialimans of her state, 
and, alarmed for her personal safety, she wrote to Rai Dis lo request his 
counsel and aid. He repaired to her, and desired her to invite the Brahmans to a 
solemn feast: they accepted the invitation, and sat down to the meal provided 
for tliem, when between every two Br all mans, there appeared a Rai DAs, Tliis 
miraculous multiplication of himself had the desired effect, and from being 
his enemies and revilers, they became his disciples. 

* 

Such are the legends of Bfiabia Mala, and whatever we may think of 
their veracity, their tenor, representing an individual of the most abject class, 
an absolute outcast in Hindu estimation, as a teacher and a saint, is not with¬ 
out interest and instruction. 


f 


I 
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SENA PANT'HIS. 

< 

Sesa, the barbefi was the third of Rdmdnand’s disciples* who established 
a separate scbisia; the name of which, and of its founder, are possibly all 
that now remain of it. Sena and his descendants were, for sometime, how¬ 
ever* tlie family Gtirus of the Rajas of Bandkogerht and tlience enjoyed con¬ 
siderable authority and reputation; the origin of this connexion is the sub¬ 
ject of a ludicrous legend in the Bftakia Mild* 

SenI* the barber of the Raja of Bandltogcrkf was a devout worshipper of 
Vishnu, and a constant frequenter of the meetings of the pious: on one of 
these occasions, he suffered the time to pass unheeded* when he ought to 
have been officiating in his tonsosial capacity, and Visunu, who noticed the 
circumstance, and knew the cause, was alarmed for liis votary^s personal in¬ 
tegrity. The god, therefore, charitably assumed the figure of Sena, and equip¬ 
ping himself suitably, wmted on the Raja, and performed the functions of the 
barber, much to the Raja’s satisfaction, and without detection, although, tim 
prince perceived an unusual fragrance about his barber's person, the am¬ 
brosial odour that indicated present deity, which lie supposed to im¬ 
pregnate the oil used in lubricating his royal limbs. The pretended barber 
bad scarcely departed, when the real one appeared* and stammered out his 
excuses: Ills astonishment and the Raja's were alike, but the discernment of 
the latter was more acute, for he immediately comprehended the whole 
business, fell at his barber’s feet, and elected for liis spiritual giude, an 
individual so pre-eminently distinguished by the favour and protection of the 
deity. 


RUDRA SAMPRADAYIS, OR 
VallaithdcMns. ' 

The sects of Vahhiatios we have hitherto noticed, are chiefly confined 
to professed ascetics, and to a few families originally from the south and west 

X 
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of India, or as in tlie case of the Eimiwals and Kabir Pmthis, to such amongst 
the mass of society, as are of a bold and curious spirit j but the opulent and 
luxurious amongst the men, and by far the greater portion of the women, 
attad) tlicmselves to the worship of KrusujlA and bis mistress either 

singly, or conjointly, as in the case of Vishnu and Lakshmi, amongst the 
EamdniijaSf and Siri and RXsr, amongst the Rdmdmis. There is, however, 
another fonn, whicli is perhaps more popular still, although mucli interwoven 
wiUi tlic otJicrs, This is the BXla GopXla, tlie infant Koisuna, the worship 
of whom is very widely diffused amongst all ranks of Indian society, and 
which originated with the founder of the Rudra SatTipraddlfi sect, Vallabha 
AciiAatA i it is, perhaps, better known, however, from tlie title of its teachers, 
as the religion of the Goktilast'M Gosauis. 

The original teacher of the philosophical tenets of this sect, is said to 
have been Vishnu SwXmi, a commentator on the texts of the Vedas^ who, how¬ 
ever, admitted disciples IVom the Brahmanical cast only, and considered the 
state of the Savt/dsi, or ascetic, as essential to tlie communication of his doc¬ 
trines. He was succeeded by JntXna Dxva, who was followed by NXma Deva 
and Teilochana, and they, although whether immediately or not does not 
appear, by Vallauha Swiaii, the son of Lakshjtana Bhatt, a Tailhjga 
Brahman ; this Sajipdd taught early in the sixteenth century: he resided 
originally at Gofrifi, a village on the left bank of the Jumna, about three 
cos to the east of Mathura; after remaining here sometime, he travelled 
tlirough India as a pilgrim, and amongst other places he visited, according to 
the Bliakia Mdld^ the court of Kuisiina Deva, king of Pi/apanagary apparent¬ 
ly the same as Kaishna Ratalu, who reigned about the year 1520, where lie 
overcame the Stniria Brahmans in a controversy, and was elected by the 
Vaishnavasy as their chief, with the title of AcMiy hence he travelled to 
t^apiriy and took up his abode under a PipaltteCy oji tlie banks of the Sipra^ 
aaid to be still in existence, and designated as hisjBe/rAei, or station. Besides 
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this, we find traces of him in other places. Tliere is a Bejt*hek of his amongst 
the GAc/s of and about two miles from tlic fort of Chunart is a place 

called ht$ wcll» Achdij kuant comprising a temple and Mat^hf in the court yard 
of which is the teeUin question} the saint is said to have resided here sometime. 
After this peregrination, Vallabha returned to Vnndavans where, as a 
reward for his fatigues and his faith, he was honoured by a visit from Krishna 
in person, who enjoined him to introduce the worship of Bdlagopdl, or Gopdl 
Lily and founded the faith which at present exists in so Nourishing a condition. 
Vallabha is supposed to have closed his carrier in a miracle; he had finally 
settled at Jei^kan Bcr, at Benares, near wliich a Mat*h still subsists, but at 
length, having accomplbhed his mission, he is said to have entered the Ganges 
at Hdnwndn Ghdty when, stooping into tlie water, he disappeared; a brilliant 
flame arose from the spot, and, in the presence of a host of spectators, he 
ascended to heaven, and was lost in the firmament. 

The worship of Krishna as one with Vishnu, and the universe, dates 
evidently from the Mah&bk&rat* and bis more juvenile forms are brought pre- 
eminently to notice’in the account of his infancy, contained in Bhagavatyi 
but ncitlier of these works discriminates him from Vishnu, nor do they recom¬ 
mend his infantine or adolescent state to particular veneration. At the 
same time some hints may have been derived from them, for the 'institution 
of tills division of tlic Hindu faith.t In claiming, however, supremacy for 


* The well known passage in Oii Bh/SgwKtd Gitd, in trlilch As jus a sees the uni verse la the 
inouili of KmaiixA, estublishet Utit identity. 

T PanJcuLirlj m the tenth beolc, which is appropriated to the life of KntsHXA- The same 
subject occupies n coiwdcrable portion of Uw Ifawi JBttm section of th» JtfaAd&h^atj of the 
Pdtela section of the Bttdam BufunHf the sixth soclioD of the Purdiuij and the whole 

of the Adi l/papttrina, 

% Thus in tbc rona Pam of the SlohaitfiArai ; Mahkanokta Mowi, Bt tlm time of nuiinor 
dtsiruciioii of tlic world, see*, “ anudst tl» waters^ an Indian Fig tree of vast siie, on n principol 
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KRt<itrKA, the Brahma Vdk'ertta Fwrdna h moat decided) and this work 
places Kbishna in a heaveU) and society exclusively his own, and derives 
from Jilm all the objects of existence. 

According to this autliority) the residence of Kbistina is denominated 
6'oibA'a ; it is far above the three worlds, and has, at five liundrcd millions of 
Yojanas below it, the separate Lo&as of Visnsu arid Siva, Vailcunihat and 
Kailas. This region Is indestructible, whilst all else is subject to anni¬ 
hilation, and in the centre of it abides Kbishsa, of the colour of a dark cloud, 
in the bloom of youth, clad in yellow raiment, splendidly adorned ivith celes¬ 
tial gems, and holding a flute. He is exempt from or delusion, and all 

qualities, eternal, alone, and the Paramdirndt or supreme soul of the world- 

KaisitNA being alone in the Golokay and meditating on the waste of crea¬ 
tion, gave origin to a being of a female form endowed with the three Gunas^ 
and thence the primary agent in creation. This was Prakriti, or and 

the system so far conesponds with that of the other Vaishnavas, and of the 
Pur^nas generally speaking. They having adopted, in'fact, the Sdnlckya 
system, interweaving with it their peculiar aectarial notions. 


branch of which wm a bed omsmented with divine coverings, on which lay n child with a 
o^imtcDaticc like the phmiii " Tlie mint, though accjuaintied with the pest* preaent^ and future^ cannot 
recognase the diikl» who thereforfl appeana of the hiio* and with ihe aymbolj of KjifsiJ!?A| and 
desires tlic to rest within bis eubatonce from his weary wanderings over the eubmerged world. 

la the hh stAted^ that when first bom, Vasudeva beheld the child of the hue of a 

c?aud, with four anna^ dre&scd in a yellorr garb, and hearing the wcuponSj the jewels and the diadeta 
of VlSHSO, 

and the Miste dnetiba Y&sooa, ly« adoptivo molher, u ucing ihc umvene ia the mouth of 
the diUd. 
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Crude matter, and the ^ve elements, are aUo made to issue from Krishna, 
and then all the divine beings, NiaXiANA, or Vishnu proceeds from his right 
side, MauXdeva from his left, IJRAH.vi from his hand, Dharma from his 
breath, SaraswatI from his mouth, LaksumI from his mind, DubgX from hia 
understanding, RadhX from his left side. Three hundred millions of C5opw, or 
female companions of lUoHJl, exude from the pores of her skin, and a like 
Dumber of Gopoj, or companions of Krishna,. from the pores of his skin: the 
very cows and their calves, properly the tenants of Go&A'c, but destined to in¬ 
habit the Groves of Friadoton, are produced from the same exalted source. 

In this description of creation, however, the deity is still spoken of as 
a young man, and the Fardtia therefore affords only indirect autliority in the 
marvels it narrates of his infancy, for the worship of the ciiild. Conslder- 
ing, however, tliat in this, or in any other capacity, the acts of the divinity 
are his Xi/^, or sport, there Is no essential diderence between those who worship 
him either as a boy or as a man, and any of his forms may be adored 
by this class of FofrAitovcs, and all his principal shrines are to them equally 
objects of pilgrimage. As the elements and chief agents of creation are 
tiius said to proceed from the person of Krisuna, it may be inferred that the 
followers of tliis creed adopt the principles of tlie Veddnta pliiiosophy, and 
consider the material world as one in substance, although in an illusoiy man¬ 
ner with the supreme. Life is also identified with spirit, according to the 
authority of a popular work.* None of the philosophical writings of the chief 
teachers of this system have been met with. 


* According to th« FdrRd, T.allabda BdrocBted this doctriDe with loaic reluctance, by 
the eipecial injunction of the juvcniJc iTn'rAna. 

^ ^TTfr 11 

“ Then oftid, you Imow tlio nature of Life, it U fill] of defetu, how cw it ba 
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Amongst Other articles of the new creeds Vallabha introduceil one, 
which is rather singular for a Hindu religious innovator or reformer: He 
taught* tlmt privation formed no part of sanctity, and that it was the duty of 
tlie teachers and his disciples to worship their deity, not in nudity and hunger, 
but in costly apparel and choice food, not in solitude and mortification, but 
in the pleasures of society, and the enjoyment of the world> The GosaiitSf or 
teachers, are almost always family men, as was the founder Valiabha, for af* 
ter he had shaken off the restrictions of the monastic order to which he origi¬ 
nally belonged, he married, by the particular order, it is said, of bis new god. 
The Gosains are always clothed ‘with the best raiment, and fed witli the dainti¬ 
est viands by their followers, over whom they hove unlimited influence r part of 
the connexion between tlie Gut'u and teacher, being the tliree-fold Suwicypmr, 
or consignment of Tun, Afms, and Dftati, body, mind, and wealth, to the 
spiritual guide. The followers of the order are especially numerous amongst the 
mercantile community, and the Gosains themselves are often largely engaged, 
also, ill maintaining a connexion amongst the commercial establishments of 
remote parts of the country, as they are constantly traveliing over India, under 
pretence of pilgrimage, to the sacred shrines of the sect, and notoriously re* 
concile, upon tliese occasions, the profits of trade, with the benefits of devo¬ 
tion t as religious travellers, however, this union of objects renders them more 
respectable than the vagrants of any other sect- 

The practices of the sect are of a similar cliaracter with those of other 
regular worshippers: their temples and houses have images of GopXl, of Krish- 
MA and RXdha, and other divine forms connected with tins incarnation, of 
metal chiefly, and not unfrequently of gold: the image of Krishma represents 
a chubby boy, of the dark hue of whicli Vishnu Is always represented *, it is 
richly decorated and sedulously attended j receiving eight times a day the 


cambioiid will, you , to which Sri TTmJtmrji (KniSRitA) replied [ Do you unite jBfuhmt and Zifi. id 
what way you will, 1 shall concur, and thence nil its defects will bo reracTcdt”' 
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liomagi* of the votaries. These occasions take place at fi:£ed periods and for 
certain purposes, and at all other seasons, and for any other objecti except at 
stated and periodical festivals, the temples are closed and the deity invisible t 
the eight daily ceremonials are the following;— 

1 , Mongala / the morning levee ; the image being washed and dressed* 
is taken from the couch, where it is supposed to have slept during the night, 
and placed upon a seat, about half an hour after sun'rise *. slight refreshments 
arc tlien presented to it, with betel and J*an ; lamps arc generally kept 
burning during this ceremony. 

£. ,* the image having been anointed and perfumed with oil, 

camphor, and sandal, and splendidly attired, now holds his public court; this 
takes place about an hour and a half after the preceding, or when four Gheris 
of the day have elapsed. 

3. (hvala / the image is now visited, preparatoiy to his going out to at< 
tend the cattle along with the cow^herd ; this ceremony is held about forty- 
eight minutes after the last, or when six Gheris have passed. 

4. Ri^a BJtoga ; held at mid-day, when KatsiiSA is supposed to come in' 
from the pastures, and dine; all sorts of delicacies arc placed before the image, 
and both those, and other articles of food dressed by the ministers of the tem¬ 
ple, are distributed to the numerous votaries present, and not unfrequently 
sent to the dwellings of worshippers of some rank and consequence, 

5. UttMpani the calling up j the summoning of the god from his siesta: 
this takes place at six Gheris, or between two and three hours before a un-set. 

0. Bkbga i the aflernoon meal, about half an hour afler the preceding, 

7* Sandhpa ; about sun-set, the evening toilet of ttie image, when tlie 
ornaments of tlm day are taken off, and fresh unguent and perfume applied, 

8. Sayan- retiring to repose j the image, about eight or nine in the even¬ 
ing, is placed upon abed, refreshments and water in proper vases, together with 
the betel box and its appurtenances, arc left near it, when the votaries retire, 
and the temple is shut till tlie ensuing morning. 
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upon dl these occasions the ceremony is much the aame, conslslin" in 
little more than the presentation of flowers, perfumes, and food by the priests 
and votaries; and the repetition, chiefly by the former, of Sanscrit stanzas in 
praise of KaisnKa, interspersed with a variety of prostrations and obeisances, 
niere is no established ritual, indeed, in the Hindu religion, for general tise, 
nor any prescribed form of public adoration. 

Besides the diurnal ceremonials described, there are several annual festi¬ 
vals of great repute observed throughout India: of these, in Bengal and Orissa, 
tlie Rath JAtra^ or procession of Jagaksat’h in his car, jg the most celebrat¬ 
ed, but it is rarely held in upper India, and then only by natives of Bengal, 
established in the pronnees: the most popular festival at Benares, and gene¬ 
rally to the westward, is the Janamashtamf tlie nativity of Krishna, on tiie 
eightli day of Bhddra* (August*) Another is the Rds Yatj^^ or annual 


* Great diFerenw of piacticc prevails on oeraiHin of tills oluervancc. Khisiina was bom 
on t]ic ei^htb lunar day of tlie waning moon of BhMta, at midniglit, upon the icoon's entrance into 
Sakint, in comntcmorattoii of which a fast u to be bdd on tlie day preceding his birth, terminat¬ 
ing, ns Usual, In n feast ; but ilie day of his hirtli Is variously detenuinablc, eccoidug to the adoption 
of the civO, the lunar, nr Iiuiar-sydcrcal coraputatloM, and It rarely happens that tbe ei^th 
liuiation comprises the «Lme combiiiatioa nfhoun end planetary positions, as occurred at Kiti:saxA''i 
birth. Under these cireumitanccs, the followers of the SjHiiti, with the Saimt arid SdA/at, cotn- 
reence ibelr lost with the commcneenient of the lunation, whenever that takes place; tlie 
Jitijat and MStTAimis, observe such part of the eighth day of the moon’s age os bcImJes eiia rise, 
nnd fotiiM the eighth day of the calendar, or civil day, whilst some’of the Jtd/iLintf^ and the 
JViHuitraU regulate the duration of their fast by the moon’s passage through the astcrism ItoAuif. 
The conseipiencc is, that the S'mariot often fast on the 7th, one set of VauAnatat on the 8th, and 
another on the flib, whilst those who a^ict great aanciity, sometimes go thirty hours witliout 
food { an eatract liom last year s calendar wii I vcij well exempli^ thciio distinctions- 

3rd Dhddm, 17th August 1B35, Tuesday, Saptamt, 10 Dandas 17 Palos. Tlie Janmlshtaml 
Trata and a Fast, 

4th Bhddra, l8tb August, Wednesday, Asbtaail 9 Dandas 18 Fahts. Fast according to the 
VnishnavBs of Vruj. 

5th Bhddm, 19 August, Thursday, Navaml, 7 Dandns, iPalu, Rohiat Noksshatr^ till ID Dbb- 
das, 53 Phhis, at which hour JPHnuw, the cud of the fast. 
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commemoration of the dance of the froKcksome deity with the sixteen Gopis. 
This last is a very popular festival, and not an uninteresting one : vast crowds, 
dad m tlieir best attire, collecting m some open place in the vicinity of the 
town, and celebrating the event with music, singing, and dramatic repre¬ 
sentations of Knisir^iA^s sports: alt the public singers and dancera lend their 
services on this occasion, and trust for a remuneration to the gratuities of the 
spectators: at Benares, the Rds 1* dlrs is celebrated at the village of Sivapuff 
and the chief dancers and musicians, ranging themselves under the hannersof 
the most celebrated of the profession, go out in formal procession; tents, huts, 
and booths are erected, swings and round-abouts form a favourite amusement 
of the crowd, and sweetmeats and fruits are displayed in tempting profusion: 
the W'hole has the character of a crowded fair in Europe, and presents, 
in an immense concourse of people, an eudless variety of rich cos¬ 
tume, and an infinite diversity of picturesque accompaniraent, a most lively 


Now the Sd day of the Solar Bhddm wai the 7tti of the Lumr Mouthy but it compnHd 
little more than ten or four hours of that lunation s it ioclutlcd sun-nse, however, it was 

the 7di of die caleodarj^or eipi/ day. The cightli TMif or lanatioop Uicrcfore, began about that 
time, or faur hours after sitn-Hse, and the Smdrta^i and SaMtSt observed the fast 

on lhg| day ; they begUTi witJi sun'TiBe, however, at there is a specific mie for the or 

pledge, to pejfonn the ustutl rite at dawn. This comprised xnEdnigiit, JiTid woa the mpre 

aacred od that account. 

The 4th of Bhadm was the Ashiann^ or eighth of the although the lunatioa only 

extended to 9 Bandas, or less tlian four b&uos ftTicr aua-rise, but they are particukrly enjained to 
avoid the Sapiamf, or the AjtAfamt coajeinccl with it, and therefore they could not commence tlicir 
fast earlier, although they Joni thereby the midnight of the eighth Iitnatioa, wMch they were, conse¬ 
quently , compelled to cKlcnd in to the night of the nintli* They lasted till the next momlng, unlc $3 
they chose to eat nfmr midnight, which, on this oceaaiofi, is allowable* 

The 5th cl BMdm was the Naramif or ninth of tlte calendar, but it mduded a portioa of the 
laooif* paasage through /?oAiaf, and the strict Val$fmamt of die dljfcrent SMti should not have per¬ 
formed die Parana, the close of the fast, earlier, or before 10 Dandaa and 52 PaMs after sun^rtie. 
Or aboBt nine o^clock. Tliose Vuis^aavas, however, who wholly regulate ihcir observance by the 
AsteHsm, and referring alsa to tho necessity of comoicnclng It wiUi tiin-rl^, would only have begun 
their Sist on tlso calendar and have hdd thu Pdram on Friday the iClth, tJio third day 

eftcr dm proper blrUi-day of their deity* 


Z 
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and splendid scone. The same festival is held from the tenth day of the light 
half of Kuiir (Septr. Octn), lo the day of the full troon^ at Bmdrahm^ where 
a stone plat.f€rin» or stage, has been hufit for the exhibition of the mimic 
dance, in a square near the river side. Besides tlieir public demonstra> 
tions of respect, pictures and images of GopXlv are kept in the houses of 
the members of tlie sect, who, before they sit down to any of their meals, take 
care to offer a portion to tJieidoI. Those of the disciples who have pefforoiod 
the triple Samarpam, eat only from the liands of each other } and the wife 
or cliild that has not exhibited the same mark of devotion to the Guru, can 
neither cook for such a disciple, nor eat in hts society. 

The mark on tlie forehead consists of two red perpendicular lines, meeting 
in a semicircle at tlie root of the nose, and having a round spot of red be¬ 
tween them. The^BAfl^roj iiave the same marks as the Sri Vaislmavas on the 
breasts and arms, and some also make the central spot on the forehead with n 
black euith, called Spamahemdi, or any black metallic substance: tlie necklace 
and rosary, are made of the stalk of the Tutoiu The salutations amongst them 
are, Srikrishaa and Jujfa Gopil. 

The great authority of Uie sect is the BMgieQat, as explained in the Sulrod- 
A/nf,^or Commentary of VALiscuicuiRTA : he is the author also of a MMsliya 
on part of \ ¥ Asa's Sdlras, and of other Sanscrit works, as the Siddhdnta 
Ba/tas^a, Bhagavat iiii Baiiaspn, and JE&dnla ; these, however, are 

only for the learned, and are now very rare. Amongst the votaries in 
general, various works upon tlie history of Krishna are current, but the 
moat popular are the Vishnu Vadas, stanzaa in Bhdsfut, in praise of Vishnu, 
attributed to Vallabha himself j tlie BmJ Bilas, a Bhdkha poem of some 
length, descriptive of Kuisiina's life, during his residence at Vrindahati, by 
Biiuj BAsi Das j the AshUa ChMp , an account of Vallabiia's eight chief 
disciples, and the F urtd, or BdrLi, a collection in Hmdusiani of marvellous 
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and Insipid anecdotes of Vallaeua and Ins primitive followers, amoimting 
to the number of eighty-four, and mclodlng persons of both sexes, and 
every class of ilindus* The B/ta&ta also contains a variety of 

legends regarding the different teachers of this sect, but It is less a text book 
with this sect than any otlter class of VaishmvaSt as tlie Bdrii occupies its 
place amongst the worshippers of GopdL The following are specinieiia of this 
work, and by no means the most unfavourabtei— 

/ 

DiMonAH Das, of Kaitfiff was a disciple of Snf ActiAavA, {VAU^iiAcnAnYA.) Like the* 
rest of die jnemberi of this sect, he had on image of Khishna lu his house* One day It was 
exceedingly hot, and when niglit cam^, Sri Jthe iinsgCj) woke the maid servant, 

ami desired her to open the doens of hb cliambcr, as it wa§ very warnu She obeyed, and 
taking a pankha, fanned liliu—Early in the moniing, D AuananD^s observod die doors of Uie 
chamber open, and enquired how this hail happened; the girl menuoned llie circiintstance, 
but her master was much vexed that: she Iiad done this, and that Sri Tkdhtrjt had not^called 
liim to do it. Sri T/jAtarjfknowing his thoughts, said; I told her to open the doora, why 
are'jou displeased with her; you ahut me tip here in a close room, and go to sleep yourself 
on an open and cool teiraoc. Tlien DJtMonAR 0A« made a vow, and said, I will not taste 
consecrated food until I liaTC built a new temple, but his wife advised him, and urged, this is 
not a husincss of fi ve or six dayis, why go without the consecrated food so long- Then he 
said, 1 wiU not partake of tlie consecrated sweetmeats, 1 wilt otd j eat the fruits, and so he 
did, and die temple a^as compieated, and Sri ji was enslimed in it, and DAmo 

OAK J}M distributed food to the FmshmvaSf and they partook Uiereof* 

5ri T^dhtrji had a faiihrid worshipper in a Mahmtta lady, whom, with the frolicsome- 
uess of boyhood, he dtdighted to t^tze. One day, o woman scUitig vegetables having passed 
widiout the iJflci noticing her, Sri 7%dl:i£rji said to her, will you not buy any vegetables for 
me to-day ^ she replied, whenever any one scliiug them comes this way, I will buy some i to 
which be answered, one has just now passed* Tlio Bai replied; no matter, if one ha^a gone 
by, anodter will presenUy be here: hat thw did not satlUy the liido detty, who leaping 
fix>m his pedestal, ran after the woman, brought her back, nnd, after haggling for the price 
whh her himseEf, made his protectress purchase what he selectedi 
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As Kasattas and Jacassath. two of VALUAiiiiActiARYA'a disciples, were badimg, a 

1 * *K„™nvtn Wn SiErsclfwitU licr liusband;oii whicli 

woman of the JSa>f/caste came down to die river to bum licrscn wim . , 

Jagasnatu said to bis companion, wliat b the fashion of a woman becoming a Sa#i. RAka- 
ttab shook his liead, and faid, the froiUess union of beauty with a dead body. Th^mtjputam 
observing RAs Avirib shake his head, lier purpose at that moment wa. chan^, mid she <hd 
not become a on winch her kindred were much pleased. Some time nfterw , 
meeting wiU. dm two disciples, the R^Jputam told diem of the effect of diek former mter- 
view, and begged to know whnt had passed hetween them. R am aty^s bems ^bat the 

compassion ofSrf was extended to her, repeated what he had said to JaoamwAth. 

^nd his regret that her charms should not be devoted to the service of Sri TTidi^rjf, rather 
than be thrown away upon a died bmly. The Jlqjimiani rmp.ired how the service of 
was to be performed, tm which RakAvyas, affet makhigher bathe, communicated to her dm 
imdating prayer, and she diencefordi' performed the menial service of the deity, washing Ins 
garments, bringdg him water* and discharging other slmUm dudes in the dwelling of Ra- 

riAVYAS, with entire and fervent devodon, on which account, she obtained the esteem of Sr* 

AcHt jt and the fcvour of the deity. 


RAm DAs was married In bis youth, but adopting asceUc principles, he refused to take 
his wife home: at lasb his father-in-law left hU daughter m her husband’s dwelling, but Ram 
Das would have nothing to say to her, and set off on a pilgrimage to D^6rak& i his wife fol¬ 
lowed him, but he threw stones at her, and she was compelled to remain at a distance from 
him. At noon, lie Imbed and bathed die god, and prepared his food, and presented it. and 
then took the PrasM md put it in a vessel, and fed upon what remained, but it was to no 
purpose, and he was still hutigiy. Tims passed two or tlircc days, when Ramachhou aj^ 
peared to him in a dream, mid asked him why he thus ill-treated his wife. He said, he was 
Viralla^ (a emnobitoj, and what did he want with a wife. Then Ramackhoil asked him, 
why he had mniricd, and assured him tliot such an unsoc'ial spirit was not agreeable to 5ri 
Ach6r^, and desired him to take his wife nuto him -, for Ramacuhou could not bear the 
distress of tlic poor woman, as he has a gentle hiuirbnnd his nature has been imparted to the 
AchAr^a and his disciples. When morning came, UAm Das caUed to his wife, and suffered 
her to accompany him, by which she was made happy. When the time for preparing their 
food arrived. Ram D1» prepared it hitMclf, and after presenting the portion to the image, 
gave a part of h to hb wife. After a few days* RASAciiHon again appenred, and asked him, 
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wliy be did not allow lits wife to cook, to wbicb Bam DaB replied, that sbe bad not received 
the initialinjT nnrao from Sri Achh'^, and was, therefore, unfit to jirepnre bb food. 
Bahachhoji, tberetore, directed him to communicate iluj Nam {ihe name) to his wifi^ and 
after returning to the AcMr^a^ get him to repeat it Accordingly, Raji Das initiated his 
wife, and thb being confirmed by the yfrAirjn, she also became his dbctple, and, with her 
husband, assiduously worshipped Sri Tli^'itr jL 

Vallabha was succeeded hy his son Vittala NX-rif, known amongst the 
sect by the appeltatton of Sri Gosdn Ji, Vali-absa’s designation beiog Sri 
AcMrj Jt. Vittala again, had seven sons, Gibdhari hai, Govind Rai, 

BitA Krishna, Gokul NAt’ii, RagkunXth, YadunAt’ii, and GhanasstXma j 
these were all teachers, and their foUowers, although in alt essential points the 
saifte, form as many difTerent communities. Those of GokdlnJIt'h, indeed, are 
peculiarly separate from the rest, looking upon their own Gasaim as the only 
legitimate teachers of the faitli, and withholding all sort of reverence from tlie 
persons and JUir/Vw of the successors of his bretJirent an eocclusive preference 
that does not prevail amongst the other divisions of the faith, who do homage 
to all the descendants of all Vittala Nix'n^s sous. 

The worshippera of this sect are vciy numerous and opulent, tlic mer¬ 
chants and bankers, especially those from Guzrat and Molwa, belonging to it ' 
their temples and establishments are numerous all over India, but particularly 
at Mathura and Btndraban, the latter of which alone ia said to contain many 
hundreds, amongst which are three of great opulence. In Benares are two 
temples of great repute and wealth, one sacred to and the other to 

skoUoTita jt.* JagannSt*h and IhiArakdt are alsO' particularly venerated by tlii'i 
sect, but the most celebrated of all tiie Gosdin establishments is at Sri NdCh 
Dxciirt in Ajmer. The image at this shrine is said to have transported 


• Many af ttia bankerB of iHi dty, il is soiili pdy to ono or Olhtr of (ha lempla s tax of 
one-fourth of an ono, on eveiy bUl of exchange, and the clotli merdianu, badTaaana on nil sale*. 
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itself thither from Mathur^, when Ajtrengz^h ordered the temple it was 
there placed in to be destroyed—The present shrine Is modern, hut 
richly endowed, and the high priest, a descendant of Goxul NXt'ii, a 
man of great wealth and importance.* It Is a matter of obligation with 
the members of tins sect to visit Sri Ndt*h Ihsdr, at least once in their 
lives; they receive there a certificate to that effect, issued by the 
head Gosahh and, m return, contribute according to their means to the 
enriching of the establishment: it is not an uncurious feature in the 
notions of this sect, that the veneration paid to their Gosaim is paid solely to 
their descent, and unconnected witli any idea of their sanctity or learning ; 
they are not unfrequently destitute of all pretensions to individual respecta¬ 
bility, but they not the less enjoy the homage of their followers; the present 
chiet; at Srin&th is said not to understand the certificate lie signs. 


MIRA BAIS. 

Tliese may be considered as forming a subdivision of the preceding, 
ratlier than a distinct sect, although, in the adoption of a new leader, and the 
worship of Km SHU A under a peculiar form* they differ essentially fi'om the 
follower of Vallabha ; at the same time, it is chiefly amongst those secta¬ 
rians, that MfaX Bai and her deity, Ranach^hou, are held in high veneration, 
and, except in the west of India, it does not appear that she has many imme¬ 
diate and exclusive adherents. 

MfuA Bai is the heroine of a prolix legend in the BhuJeta Ma/d, wluch is a 


• Bvery temple ia inJi! to hare three piscea of efforing; tbc imuige, the pillow of the fbundcr, 
and A box Tw Sri iVift'A 
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proof at least of her popularity: as the author of sacred poems addressed to the 
dcityi as Vish^Uf she also enjoys a classical celebrity, and some of her odes are 
to be found in the collections vrhich constitute the ritual of the deistical sects, 
especially those of N&na& and Ka^r: accordingto tlie authority cited, she 
flourished in the time of Akitar^ who was induced, by her reputation, to pay 
her a visit, aceompatiicd by the famous musician Tdtt Sen, and it is said, that 
they both acknowledged the justice of her claim to celebrity. 

Mfa& was the daughter of a petty Raja, the sovereign of a place called 
Merid; she was married to the Rina of Udaj/apitr, but soon after being taken 
home by him, quarrelled with her mother-in-law, a worshipper of Ded, res¬ 
pecting compliance with the family adoration of that goddess, and was, in 
consequence of her persevering refusal to desert the worship of Kbishka, ex¬ 
pelled the Ratio’s bed and palace: sbe appears to have been treated, how¬ 
ever, with consideration, and to have been allowed an independant establish¬ 
ment, owing, probably, rather to the respect paid to her abilities, than a notion 
of her personal sanctity, altliougli the latter was attested, if we may believe 
our guide, by her drinking unhesitatingly a draught of poison presented to 
her by her husband, and without Its having the power to do her harm. In her 
uncon troulcd station, she adopted the worship of Ranacu^hor, a form of tlie 
youthful Khisuka ; she became the patroness of the vagrant P^aishnavas, and 
visited, in pilgrimage, Bbidraban and IhcdraM : whilst at the latter, some 
persecution of the Vahknavas, at Udatfopur, appears to have been instituted, 
aud Brahmans were sent to bring her home from Dwdrakd .* previously to de¬ 
parting, she visited the temple of her tutelary deity, to take leave of him, 
when, on the completion of her adorations, the image opened, and MfitA leap¬ 
ing into the fissure, it closed, and she finally disappeared. In memory of this 
miracle it is said, tiiatthe image of Mini Bai is worshipped at Udayapurt in, 
conjunction with that of llAM.\cu’iiOE. Tlie Fadas that induced this marvel, 
and which are current as the compositions of hliKji Bai, are the two following; 
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Pada 1.—Oh, sovcrc^ H AyACu'uoB, gi^-e mts to make Ihidrahd my abode ; with tliy 
shell, disciis, niAcr, and loliis, dispel die fear of Yasia: etcmzd rest is visidug diy sacred 
shrines; snpreuie delight u die clash of diy sbeii and cymbals : 1 Imve abatiduntid my lova^ 
my pofiseasions, luy principality, my IiusbEind,* Miaa, thy servntit, comes to liiee for relUgc, 
oh, take licr wlioUy to thee. 

Pada thou knowest me free fmm stain, so accept me; save thee, there is none 

other that will show me compassion: do thou, then, have mercy upon me: let not weariness, 
huiiger, anxiety, and restlessness, consunte this frame widt momentary decay. Lord of 
Mm A, CmoiiAtiA her beloved, accept her, and never let her be separated from thee. 


BRAHMA SAMPRADAYIS, dR MADIIWACHARIS. 

Tins division of the Vaishnavas is altogether unknown m Gangetic 
Hindustan. A few individuals belongiiig to it, wlio arc natives of aoiitherii 
India, may be occasionally encountered, but they are not sufficiently nume¬ 
rous to form a disttuct community, nor have they any temple or teachers of 
their own. It ifl in the peninsula, that the sect ia most extensively to he 
found, aiid it is not comprised, therefore, in the scope of this sketch: as, how¬ 
ever, it is acknowledged to be one of the four great Smtipradeyas, or religi¬ 
ous systems, such brief notices of it as have been collected will not be 
wholly out of place. 

Tlie institution of this sect is posterior to that of the Sri Vaishiiavas^ or 
RamamtjaSi the founder w'asMADHwXcuARyA,* a Brahman, the son of Madhige, 


• Isk the SsrCi^dtraoMa Sangruha be ia dted by cteimc Ptttna Prajna —a votk ii also quoU 

«1 Mb written by him imder the imme of Midh^a ^fandira* Hefercnce Im hUo niiuie to Mm by the 
titJc, mergt Crc^entlj found in the worki^ nBoibed to of Tirtha* 
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Bhatta, who was born in the Sakayear 1121 (a.d. 1199,) mTidava .• according 
to the legendary belief of his followers, he was an incarnation of or 

the god of air, who took upon him tlie human form, by desire of NXrIyaka, 
and who had been previously incarnate as Hanum^>i and B/uW, in preceding 
ages. He was educated in the convent established at Ananteswar, and, in his 
ninth year, was initiated into the order of Ancliorets, by Aciivuta Peacha, a 
descendant of Sanaka, son of Beaiima. At that early age also be composed 
his Bhdshya, or commentary on the Gitd, which he carried to Bad^ri/idirama, 
in the Himalaya, to present to Vedavvasa, by whom he was received with 
great respect, and presented with three Sdh^rdms, which he brought back 
and established as objects of worsliip, in the Maths of Udipi, Madkyatala, 
and Subrahmamja—he also erected and consecrated at Udipi, the image of 

KnrflHNA, that was originally made by Ajwuwa, of which he became miracu¬ 
lously possessed. 


A vessel from D^^hrakd, trading dong the Malabar coast, had taken on 
board, either accidentally or as bdlast, a quantity ci G<tpkhimdana, or the 
Bacred day, from that city, in which the image was immersed : the vessel was 
wrecked off the Coast of Tuim^a, but Madhwa receiving divine intimation 
of the existence of the image, liadit sought for, and recovered from the place 
where it had sunk,* and established it as the principal object of his devotion 
at Udipi, which has since continued td-bc the Iiead quarters of the sect. 
He resided here for some time himself, and composed, it is said, thirty-seven 
worka.t Alter some Ume, he went upon a controversial tour, in which he 


J Tbi, story is mtlier difTertnily told by tbe lats Col^jnct in bit nccowil of d,e 

JHaida Goorops, publhlicd in the Asiatic Annual Register, for ISO*. 

t The prindpsl of these are^Uie GM Bhs^hyo, Sfit™ Bhsfliya, Rrg.bhfishja, Desopankluulh 
B^ys-AnuTaJtaniinaya \^v«na, Angiedaota Raai PraWo, Bhirata Tdtpuya KimAyi., 
gvvaUtiilpary'B, Gitititpaiya—Krislmduuits Mahimavs, TanUa Sits, 
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triiiinphed over varioua teacUers, and amongst others, it is said, over Sankara 
Achiri/a-^hc finally, in Ins yQth year, departed to Badankdsramat and tliere 
continues to reside with VyXsa, the compiler of the Vedas and Puranas* 

Before his relinquisliing charge of the slirinc he had established, MadhwX* 
citJtnvA had very considerably extended his followers, so that he "was enabled 
to establish eight different temples, in addition to the principal temple, or that 
of Krisimat at Udipis in tliese were placed images of different forms of ViiknUf* 
and tlie superintendance of them was entrusted to the brother of the foimder, 
and eight San^dsh, who were Brahmans, from the banks of the Godaveri. 
These cstablisliments still exist, and, agreeably to the code of the founder, 
each Smydsi, in turn, olEciates as superior of the chief station at Udtpi for two 
years, or two years and a half. The whole expense of tiic establishment devolves 
upon the superior for the time-being, and, as it is the object of each to outvie 
his predecessor, the charges t are much heavier than tlie receipts of the insti¬ 
tution, and, in order to provide for them, the San^dsts employ the intervals of 
their temporary charge in travelling about the country, and levying contri¬ 
bution on their lay votaries, the amount of which is frequently very large, and 
is appropriated for the greater part to defray the costs of the occasional pon¬ 
tificate. 

The eight Mat*fis are all in Tulifpa, below the GhatSjt but, at the same 
time, MADHWACuiRTA authorised the foundation of others above the Ghats, 
under FaduanIbua Tihtha, to whom he gave images of Rama, and the 
Fpdsa Sdlagrdm, with instructions to disseminate Ins doctrines, and collect 
money for the use of the shrine at Udipi / there are four establishments under 

* lUnm'wtth Slti.—?. Siti and Latslittim-A Kiillyji MjfdnJii. with twD nrniii—*. Kilfjs 
Mudsno, wlili four otms.—5. Suvitalo.—6. Sulcara.—7. Itfisinlia.—S. Vasanto VJiala. 
f BudiAnan states them at 13,0(H) Rupees nt least, atnl ortca exceeding SD,ODO, 

^ Tliey arc ct K&nOrj Pej&ircr, Adia£r, PbiiLua^, KHilmcpur, SiHir, Sode, and Piilti. 
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the descendants of this teacher above the Ghats, and tlie superiors visit t/dipi 
from time to time, but never officiate there as pontiffs: 

The superiors, or Gurus of the Jilddhu-a sect, are Eralmians and Sartifdsis, 
or profess coenobitic observances: the discipiea, who are domesticated it) the 
several Maths, profess also perpetual cehbacy. The ky votaries of these 
teachers, are members of every class of society, except the lowest, and each 
Guru has a number of families hereditarily attached to him, whose spiritual 
guidance he may sell or mortgage to a Brahman of auy sect. 

The ascetic professors of Mai>iiwXch In Yak school, adopt the external ap¬ 
pearance of I}andts, laying aside the BralimanicaJ cord, carrying a staff and a 
water pot, going bare-headed, and wearing a single wrapper stained of an 
orange colour with an ochry clay: they are usually adopted into the order from* 
tlieir boyhood, and acknowledge no social affinities nor interests. The marks 
common to them, and the ky votaries of the order, are the impress of tlie 
symbols of Vishnu, upon their shoulders and breasts, stamped with a iiot irotij. 
and the frontal mark, w'bich consists of two perpendicular lines made with 
Go^ieftandana, and joined at the root of the nose like that of the Sri Vaish’ 
ttatas; but instead of a red line down the centre, the MMIiwdckdris make a 
straight black tine, w'lth the charcoal from iucense oflered to Ndrd^ana, ter* 
nijiiatin^ in u, round mark witli tunnerick* 

The essential dogma of this sect, like that of the Vaisknmm in general, is 
the identiiicatiou of Vishnu with the Supreme Spirit, as the pre-existent 
cause of the universe,* from whose substance the world was made.t This 


•P- 

^ of die*e doctnnes, they cit« tbe following UkU Irora the Sum, or Vmas, 

^ 1 Ifirdima alooB wasi not i?«iA*onot 

a,1 TT^L \ tiappy and atone beforo nil wns NAJvyajta Uie Lord. 
i The whole worldwu roanifeat fiom the body of Visuhv, 
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primeval VtshnUt they also affirm to be endowetl witli real attributes,* most 
excellent, although indefinable and in depend ant. As there is one indepen* 
dant, however, there is also one dependant, and this doctrine is the charac¬ 
teristic dogma of the sect, distinguishing its professors from the followers ^of 
KXmjCnuja as \vell as Sankara, or those who maintain the qualified or absolute 
unity of the deity. The creed of the is DK'aUa, or duality.+ It is 

not, however, that tliey discriminate between the principles of good and evil, 
or even the difference between spirit and matter, vrhich is the duality known 
to other sects of the Hindus, Their distinction is of a more subtle character, 
and separates the Jivaimd from the Faramdimdt or the principle of life from 
the Supreme Being. Life, they say, is one and eternal, dependant upon the 
Supreme, and indissolubly connected with, but not the same wilJi him.t 
An Important consequence of this doctrine is the denial of Moksftaf in its more 
generally received sense, or that of absorption into tlie universal spirit, and 
loss of independant existence after death. The Yoga of the jSojVw, andJd- 
yajyim of tlie Vakhnscas^ they hold to be impracticable,§ 


■ y^nifo ii indqKudfliit, exempt from dcfecu, and endowed with all good qualities ,—TatxA 
FTwfc 

\ Indqicndaitt and dependant, is declared to be the tTro-fold condition of hdng^Taiiea ftodL 

i As tbn hiid and the atring, as juices and trees, as riveis and oceans, as fresh water and Bait, 
as the thief and his booty, as man and objccU of sense, so arc God and Life distinct, end botli are 
ever Indefinable.— 

I %tT'l'fraJr^ -g-tiT ir^ it 

(J In confirmatloD of which they atldticc lot* from pie Fut^h and Vtdat. 

" From the dificrance between Onuiiscicnee and partial Luoirledge, Oumipotence nnd inferior 
powofi suptonmey and aub$CfvloncO| tlie unicm of God nud Xiilo cannot take placew"-^ Garttra 

Hbio. I (^ l rtWn qrTWW>% 

11 H V U “ Spirit ii Supreme, and above qaalitle*; Life is feeble nnd'stibordlnatc."— 
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The Supreme Being reeidee in mitoJie. inverted u i.I, ineflS.bleeplendour 
and garb, oraamenlr, and perfume, of celertial origin, being the husband 
al«. of XafaJan, Brglory, Bhirm, the earth, and JW«, underalood to mean ZW 
or flnrgd, „ personified matter. In hi. primary form, no known qualities can’ 

he predicated-oThim, but when he pleases to aa»,ciale with Moyd. which is 

properly in. desire, or wish, the three attribute, of purity, passion, or igno. 
ranee, or the Saften, and Torn Ounas, are manifested, a. «sAnu. Brafend 
and Sma, for the ereadon, protection, and desWtion of the world. These 

ertrea. again, perform their respective functions through their union with the 
«me delusive principle to which they owed their individual manifestation, 
-nis araunt ,s clearly allegorical, although the want of «,me tangible objects 
0 worshiphas converted the shadows into realities, and the allegory, when 
t^apted to the apprehensions of ordinary iateUecls, has been converted into 
^e leg^d known to toe followers of ATaiir. of the Supreme, begetting the 
aUD by MlvX, and her subsequent union wito her sons.* Other 


orwll t •»> -«"» 

OTm, and one that ladicotca wme relation to the j&rih sect*. It i,rc j ■ j 

nsctrilanilnir hu ei._ . o . iwaiic axuntf Kcis, it uiioi, jiow'ever, adouttecl 

if. tile work, cLsilter""” ™^ oHt appear 

Hje Creadon, by wbo« fi.prcn.aey the world i* momiaated, and who b ioBoitcIy 
templatina tho worlds m a moment, timt Almighty Spirit, Jq hie ntind, con- 

of God. 

by their acvetnl niZp. n divine perwt.,, gcncmlly called by Hindns^ the MoortM-tzfan,, 

"svirr^ " “r r ■z 

viUitheeteariMl muu^’ “ Valine, diupprodogofbcrrequGSt,ihncaiisnrordUinni 

rif i v-wH. VW. no. .Bwmlile .. rhediWm Inv, wplind rlur. to ™ld to L 

«l«.sd iTrl 'f' “ ■"» evJ-lW" U» pimwd vilh Hi. pmd™. «al 

withtovUmdeyw Si>in«nMSi„w„pnHr„tenfUi.l.teimmBd«ilcly daunyrd 
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legends are current amongst the MjCdiiwas^ founded on this view of the 
creation, in which Brauma and StvA, and other divinities, are described as 
springing from his mind, hi$ forehead, his sides, and other parts of his body. 
They also receive the legends of the Vai$Iinai>a Pardnas, of the birth of 
Braijai£ from the .Xe/u^, of the navel of Vishxu, and of Rodra, from the tears 
shed by BRAUii^ on being unable to compreheud tlie mystery of creation, 

-m 

Tlie modes in whicli devglion to VrstiNU is to be expressed* * are declar¬ 
ed to be tl>ree, Ndmal-araita^ and Bhqjamt or mEirking the body with 

his symbols/ giving hi$ names to children^ and other objects of interest, 
and the practice of virtue in word, act, and thought; truth, good council, 
mild speaking, and study belong to die first; liberality, kindness, and 
protection, to tlie second, and clemency, freedom from envy, and faith, to 
the last. TJiesc ten duties form the moral code of the Alddhwas. 

TJie usual rites of worship/ as practised by the Faishnatas of tiiis 


lier by n glance of tho ftamlmg eye, and ren-lved Brahma on^ Vi 3 hiii&, and of her nsbea mndf! ihrcc 
goddesses, jSardfiifotfc, Latduni^ and Pora^cOi and united one of them toeacli of tlic Trimoorpee*'^ 

&f (he 3Ifirda Goorooi^^AMiiitw Ajmual Begisdr,. IBOl.J 

Tliis legend ie probably peculiar to the place where it was oblaincdi but the ideas and die 
notions adverted l& In the text ap^>edr to have been misuiulerfllood by Dr, Buchanoti^ who obiHenes, 
that die MAnoAs believe in the gctiemiiDn of ilic gods, In a liierai sense, tlunLliig VisiiMt; to bo 
die Father of Deati^ia, and Hjlahs^a the FatUetof SrvA-—Mysore, voU i. H, 

• Especially witii a liet Iron, wludi praclicc they defend by a text Jhnm die Vedas. Wliose 
body bnot cauterised, does not obtain Itbci^don. U 

To whichp bowener, Smthardeharya objects, that Xapiu does not mean cauterised, but purified with 
Tapas, or ascetic monllic&tiou. 

f The daily cerenionies at Udipi arc of nine descriptions : clenalng the fem^ 

pie, 2 L^tasihdtt&f a'A^kingkrishna} 3 badiiagliuD wiib milk, 4 Udv^jHanot eleon-^ 

mg tbe Image, 5 Thidm batliing tt with holy water, 6 putting on Jus ornaments, 

AvriHa^ oddrnaing pniym did hymna to him, fl pmsendug fruits, pccruiiie?i Ac, with 

^muBic and aingipgj & J?4H noeturaai worahip, waving lamps btibfc the image, with prayers, 

pOedog^ and music. 
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sect, are observed, and the same festivals. In the however, there is one 
peculiarity which merits notice, as indicative of a friendly leaning toward.s 
the Sffitvr sects j the images of Sn-'A, Dunoi, and Gakes. 4, are placed on the 
aame shrine with the form of Visunu, and partake in the adoration offered 
to his idol. Rites are conducive to final happiness on^", as they indicate a de¬ 
sire to secure the favor of Vishnu. The knowledge of his supremacy is essen. 
tial to the zeal witii wliicli his approbation may be sought, but they consider 
it unnecessary to attempt an identification with him by abstract meditation, as 
that is luiattaioable.*—Those who have acquired the regard of Vishnu are, 
thereby, exempted from future birth, and • enjoy felicity in Vlikmtftat under 
four conditions, as similarity of form, visible presence, 

Sitmidii^at proximity, and jSdrjA/VH, equal power. 

Besides the writings of the founder, the following works are considered 
as forming the SdstrOt or scriptural authority of tliis sect. The four Vedas, 
the MahdbJidrati the Pdnehar^ra^ and the genuine or original R&ntd^ana* 

It seems not improbable, that the founder of the iWhrf/itra sect was, ori¬ 
ginally, a Saha priest, and* although he became a convert to the Vahhrutva 
faith, be encouraged an attempt to form a kind of compromise or alliance be¬ 
tween the Snii’d-s and Vahhimm, Madhwa was first initiated into the feith 
of Siva, at Amnhmar^ the shrine of a Llnga^ and one of bis names, Anasda 
TmT^iiA, indicates his belonging to the class of Bam&mi Gosaim, who were 
instituted by SANKARACHinv A j one of his first acts was to establish a 
a type of Vishmu, at the shrine of Sushaiimanva, the warrior son of Siva, and, 
as observed above, tlie images of Siva are allowed to partake, in the Mddhwa 


• EcDUicipation is not obtained without the favour of Viausw. His favour i* obtained ftom 
knowledge oi bis excclluccei and not Dfoina knowledge of hit idoniiij.— 
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templca, of tbe worship offered'to Visnsy. The votaries of tlie MMima Gfimrs, 
and of the BsnlcaT&chm\ Gosains, offer the Nametskdr^ or reverential obeisance, 
to their teachers mutually, and the Snngeri Mahant visits Udipi, to perform his 
adorations at the shirne of Kueshna. It is evident, therefore, that there is an 
affinity between these orders, whkli does not exist between the Stdvas and 
VaUfatavas generally, who are regarded by the Midh^cas^ even without ex¬ 
cepting the RdmdtiujaSy as Pdshandis, or hereikst whether they profess the 
adoration of Vishnu or of Siva, 


SANAKADl SAMPRADAYIS, OR NlhfAWATS. 

This division of the Vaisknava faith is one of the four primary ones, 
and appears to be of considerable antiquity: it is one also of some popularity 
and extent, althougb it seems to possess but few characteristic peculiarities be¬ 
yond tbe name of tlie founder, and tbe scctarial mark. 

KimbAditya b said to have been a yaisknsva ascetic, originally named 
Bhdskara Achdr^a, and to have been, in fact, an incarnation of the sun, for 
the suppression of the heretical doctrines then prevalent: he lived near yin- 
drdvan^ where he was visited by a DaMi, or, according to other accounts, by a 
Jaina ascetic, or Jati, whom he engaged in controversial discussion till sun¬ 
set : he then offered hb vieitant some refreshment, whicli tbe practice of either 
mendicant renders unlawful after dark, and which the guest was, therefore, 
compelled to decline: to remove the difficulty, the host stopped the further 
descent of the sun, and ordered him to take up his abode in a neighbouring 
Nimd tree, till the meat was cooked and eaten : the sun obeyed, and the 
saint was ever after named NimMrka, or NmbddU^Ot or the Nmb tree sun. 

The icff/j are distingubhed by a circular black mark in the centre of 
the ordinary double streak of white earth, or Gopickandati: they use the neck- 
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lac4; and rosary of the stem of the Ttdasi .* the objects of their worship are 
Krishna and RionA conjointly: their chief authority is the Bh&gsvatt and 
there is said to be a BMshya on the Vidai by NimbArka : the sect, however, is 
not possessed of any books pecuSiar to the members, wiuch want they attribute 
to the destruction of their works at M<UkurA in the time of Aurengzeb. 

f 

The NhniwaU are scattered throughout the whole of Upper India. They 
are met with of the two classes coenobittcal and secular, or Viraktas and Gr^uis~ 
tMsy distinctions introduced by the two pupils of NimbArka, Krsava Bhatt, 
and Haai VyAb : the latter Ucoustdered as the founder of the fa mily which 
occupies the pillow of NistaABKA at a place called Dhmva K^heira^ upon the 
Jumna, close to Mathura i the Mahmitf however, claims to be a lineal des^ 
Cendant from Nihbarka himself, and asserts the existence of the present 
establishment for a past period of 1400 years: the antiquity is probably 
exaggerated : tlie Nhni'S^is ore very numerous about Mathur^y and tliey ar'e 
also tlie most numerous of the Vauhtuwa sects in Bengal, with the exception 
of those who may be considered the indigenous offspring of that province. 


VAISHNAVAS OF BENGAL. 

The far greater number of the worshippers of Vishnu, or more properly 
<if Krishna, in Bengal, forming, it lias been estimated, one-fifth of the popula¬ 
tion of the province,* derive their peculiarities from some Vaisftnaca 
Brahmans of Naditfa and Santipury who ffourished about the end of the 
fifteenth century. The two leading men in the innovation then instituted. 


* Wabd Du Uio HLiidui, 3, 1T5, In Another ptue be layt five-aistceDtlis. p. 14^, 

D d 
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were AdwaitXnakd and Nityakasd, who, being men of domestic and settled 
habits* seem to have made use of a third, who had early embraced the ascetic 
order, and whose simplicity and enthusiasm fitted him for their purpose, and 
to have set up Ch Air ant A as the founder and object of a new form of Vais ft- 
nova worship. 

The history of CiiAiTANTA has been repeatedly written, but the work most 
esteemed by his followers is tlie Cimtan^a Chariira of VuiKnivAN Das, which 
was compiled from preceding works by MurXei Gu?rA and DXmodara, who 
were the immediate disciples cfCuMT any a, and who wrote an account, the first 
of his life as a Gnhasthdf or the Adi Xf/d, arid the second of his proceedings 
as a pilgrim and ascetic, or the Madhjfa and Ant a Ltli. An abridgement of 
the compoctition ofVaiNDXvAN Das, under the title of Chaitan^a Otaritimrita^ 
was mmlo by Kuisuna DXs about I^QO: although described by the autlior as 
an abridgement, it is a most voluminous work, comprising, besides anecdotes 
of Chaitanya and bis principal disciples, tlio expositions of the doctrines of 
the sect: it is written in Bengali, hut it is interspersed most thickly with tlie 
Sanscrit texts on nhicb the faith is founded, and which are taken from the 
Brakrna Sanklt&i the Vhhnu Pwiu, tlie Bhigtevat Gitd, and, above all* the Sii 
Bhdgavat, the work tlmt appears about this period to have given a uew aspect 
to the Hindu faith, throughout Uie whole of Hindustan: the accounts we 
have to offer of Chaitanya and hb schism* are taken from the Chaiiein^a 
Cfiaritdmnta, 

Chaitanya was the son of a Brahman settled at Nadigaf but originally 
from 5ri7wHrt* or Silhet. His father was named Jag an nXtii Misu a, and Ins 
mother Sachi: he was conceived in the end of Magha 1441, but not bom till 
Pluitgim 1485, being thirteen months in the womb—his birth was accompanied 
by the usual portentous indications of a super-human event, and, amongst 
other circumstances, an eclipse of the moon was terminated by his entrance 
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into the vrorld. Caaitakya was, in fact, an incarnation of Krishsa* or Bha^ 
gatdn , who appeared for the purpose of instructing mankind in the true 
mode of worshipping him in this age: with the like view he was, at the same 
time, incarnate in the two greater teachers of the sect as principal Ansm, or 
portions of himself, animating the form of Ad wait Ana kd. whilst NittXkand 
was a personal manifestation of the same divinity, as he had appeared for¬ 
merly in the shape of BaxahAmai the female incarnation was not assumed on 
this occasion, being, in fact, comprised in tlie male, for RXdhX, as the Fuma- 
Sakii, or comprelmnsive energy, and Krishka, as the Puma-Sakimdn, or 
possessor of tliat energy, were both united in the nature of saint* 

The father of Chaitanva died in his son’s chadhood, and lus elder bro- 
ther, ViswAktJpA, had previously assumed the character of an ascetic: to take 
mother, therefore, CHAiTANra refrained from following his incli¬ 
nations, and conrinued in the order of the G/r&ffs/Air, or householder, till the 
age of twenty-four, during wliich time he is said to hive married the daughter 
of VallauhXcuaiiya. At twenty-four,* he shook off the obligations of so- 
, dety, and becoming a BmVdgI, spent the nestsixyeara in a course of pcrcgrina- 
Xffons between M&thura and J & ganndik , teaching his doctrines, acquiring fol¬ 
lowers, and extending the worship of Kjitshna. At the end of this period, hav¬ 
ing nominated AdwaitAchXrva and Nit v an and to preside over the Vdsh* 
nacas of Bengal, and Rdfa aud Sanatana overtliose of Mathurut Chaitanya 
a^ttled iitNihichnl^ or Cutinck^ where he remained twelve years* engaging deep¬ 
ly in the vvoi^Jiip of Jugann&fh^ to whose festival lie seems at least to have 

communicated great energy and reputepf The rest of his time was spent 

I 


* Nxst Thirty, as hj Mn Waid^ (2, hu wlrali? life IiUTo cxctcdcd that age, as 

he dijappeaied a£ forty-tf^o. ^ 

t It may be ^bBerred!* that in the frequent desdiiptionB of the celebration of ihc Eal’h Yd- 
tntf wbicti occur m the wort of KiuEimA Das, ^ imtaijpe is given of iifilf^sacnBcei amq&ghi the 
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in tuition and controversy, and in receiving the visits of hia disciples, who 
came annually, particularly the Bengalis, under Adwajta and NiTTtNAso, to 
Nilkhfdt in the performance of acts of self denial, and in intent meditation on 
KnisHNA: by these latter means he seems to have fallen, ultimately, into estate 
of imbecility approaching to insanity, whidi engendered perpetually beatific 
%-isions of Krishha, RIdhA, and the Gopis; in one of these, fimeying the sea 
to be the Jumna^ and that he saw the celestial cohort sporting in its blue wa¬ 
ters. he walked into it, and fainting with ecstasy, would Imve been drowned, if 
his emaciated state had not rendered him buoyant on the waves: he was 
brought to shore in a fisheroian^s net, and recovered by his two resident dis» 
ciples, SwABUPA and RImAhahd : the story is rendered not improbable, by 
the uncertain close of Ca aitan v a*s career; he disappeared: how, is not known: 
of course his disciples suppose he returned to Foi/fUR/’Ao, but we may he al¬ 
lowed to conjecture ihe means he took to travel thiiher, by the tale of his ma¬ 
rine excursion, as it is gravely narrated by Kbisuna DXs ^ his disappearance 
dates about A. D. 

Of AdwaitAhand and NiTviKAKu, no marv'els, beyond their divine perva¬ 
sion, are recorded i the former, indeed, is said to have predicted theappearandb'^ 
of Kbishna as CaAiTANVA} a prophecy that probably wrought its own comple¬ 
tion; he sent his wife to assist at the birth of the saint, and was one of his first dis- 
, ciples. AdwaitAijand resided at and seems to have been a man of 

some property and respectability; he is regarded as one of the three Frahhus, 
or masters of the sect, and his descendants, who are men of property, residing 
mt Smtipur^ are the chief GosamSy or spiritual superiors, conjointly with those 


uuniiftsut votines CdUectHl. nei^cr i* (here nay passctgV ihat coul4 be interpreted, pscomisiciidatpry 
ct tlirt pnettee: it tOp In fd£t| tei^ cutitniry to ibe apirit of Ffli*Anat?a dovolion^ ami ih probably q 
modem from Stnra or S^a supentidon. doe* noi notieo tbo practice, altbough 

he xhentiDD* that tliOK who usiit b drawl^ the caTi think Uierebj to obtam refnieffton of thdr mm* 
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of NrTTfMAWD, of the foKowei^ of this faith. NittInand waa an inhabitant of 
Nadi^at a Bdrk^a Braliman, and a householder: he waa appointed eapccially 
b/ Chaitakta, the superior of his followers in Bengal, notwithstanding his 
secular character, and his being addicted to mundane enjoj^ments t* hla de¬ 
scendants are still in existence, and are divided into two branches j those of 
the male line reside at Khatdctt near Earrackpore; and those of the female at 
£dla^(tr, near SuU‘hsdg^ar : there are other families, however, of nearly e^ual 
influence in various parts of Bengal, descended from the other GoJohis, the 
Kaviryas and original Ma^ants* 

Besides the three FrabAus, or Chaitanta, Aowaita, and NityXkand, 
the Vaishnavas of this order acknowledge six Gosahis as their original and 
chief teachers, and the founders, in some instances, of the families of the £?o- 
sains now existing, to whom, as well as to the GokulastWta Gos&ns, hereditary 
veneration is due. The six Gatirij/a^ or Bengal GosataSt appear to have all set¬ 
tled at Vrindavan and MaiJtttra, where many of their descendants are still 
established, and in possession of several temples: this locality, the agree- 
ment of dates, and the many points of resemblance between the institu¬ 
tions of Vallasha and CHAiTA^tYA, render it extremely probable tliat 
their origin was connected, and that a spirit of rivalry and opposition gave 
rise to one or other of them. 


• Thus, accwding' to KawiiWA Das, when RAQKVRAr'ti Das visti him, he finds him eta 
fesst with bis foliaweis, caiJeg h wmety of dainties; eoiongst ethen it dish cslied Putma, «ii wJieji 
be good huraouredJy notices it, NixYAjiAad replies t— 

If ^ I am of the 

Gt^ castCj fig cetnpAnieii of KAt3H^A|diecDw-herd,] guttdam amidst man^ such 

as we ftrOj consider Ptdln^ a delicacy^” A verse b cdflo ascribed to hmif said to have become proverbial; 

«t^!| Let aU enjoy 

brothj and woman's charm a- ^ bo huppji and call lipoq Hami* 
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The si* CoS(tins of the Bengal yaishnavas^ are RfpA, SamXtjn^ JivAi 
RACHUN iTiii UnAtt, Raohukat^u Das, and GopU. JJHAtt, UCpa and SASt- 
TAM,* were brotherst in, the employ of die Mohaminedaa governor of Bengal, 
and were hence regarded as little better than Mlech'ltas, or outcasts, tliem- 
selves: the sanctity ofCHAiTSNTA^slife and doctrine induced them to became 
his followers, and as it was a part of his syatcm to admit all castes, even Mus¬ 
sulmans, amongst his disciples, they were immediately enlisted in a cause, 
of which they became the first ornaments and supports; they were men of 
learning, and were very indefatigable writers as we sliall hereafter see, and tlie 
foundation of two temples at Findraban^ the most respectable reliques of the 
Hindu faith existing in upper Hindustan, is ascribed to their influence 
and celebrity.! Jiva was the nephew of the preceding, tlie son of their 
younger brother: he was likewise an author, and the founder of a temple at 
Vindraban, dedicated to Rddhd DdnioUara. RaoiiuwXt'u Bua!! and Raobu- 
nXt*ii DXs were both Brahmans of Bengal, but they established tliemselves 
in tlie vicinity of Mathura and Vindrabmu Gopal BnAtt founded a temple 
and estabUshment at Vindraban, which are still maintained by bis descendants; 
the presiding deity is IUdhA Rama^a. 


• Ffom the mdiniiect manner id i#Jiich they are cmjoiiitly described fn the Bhakta Maid, it 
i».gbt be thought that Rttpa Sandlma was but a single indiTjdual. but, in one passnee, iha work 

^ mdicatea their being two hrolher^ couformablj to Um CharMjArita, and the tmdltion in ccacrBl 
cniTciarv. ^ 


n Sausen't in«ription in 

Aef^ hoire^r, attributing ,t to bfAH Sivit Dtva. a deacendant of Pntrifu n« 1 dated 

cotem^ With C,«ArTA..A, who died in 1527. J W. „py of of 

hi^ Rcra «^e authff. dated 1525 j it ia oat ihcHfom IfteJj, Sakatan actually founded 
the temple of Gw,nd Zkm, altJioughhe may have been iastnimciital to its boiog undertaken. The 
mtenor of (Jus temple is far supeHor to any of the strurturea to bo met with along tlie 

w" t almost be cotisidcred liandioine s the oxtonor of tliBt of 

e or 114 being built (Om^tbing af^r the pljm of the p^TmnidicftL temples of or ntber 

cxlenar coTT^spoads irith thm of Ihc icmpln n BhttvoH&wwa b CumcL M, toL xr- plate. 
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Next to Uie six Gmins, severaj learned disciples and faithful coiupanloits 
of CnAiTANYA are regarded witii nearly equal veneration : these are SrisibIs, 
GadAdmar Pandit, Sjii SwAadFA, IHwiKAND, and others, including Hari 
DXs : the last, indeed, has obtained almost equal honour with big master, being 
worshipped as a divinity in some places in BengaWit is recorded of him, that 
he resided in a tliicket for many years, and during the whole time he repeated 
ihcnameofKRisHWA three hundred thousand times daily. In addition to 
these chiefs, the sect enumerates eight Kavi Jtdjas, or eminent and orUiodox 
bards, amongst whom is Krishjta DXs, the author of the CAaitanya CharUd^ 

mrUa, and they also specify sixty-four Molimas, or heads of religious 
eatablishmcnts. 

The object of the worship of the CnArTAMTAs Is Krishna : according to 
them he is or supreme spirit, prior to alt worlds, and both the 

cause and substance of creation: in Jixs capacity of creator, preserver, and des¬ 
troyer, he is Brahma, Vishhu, and Siva, and in the endless divisions of his sub¬ 
stance or energy, he is all tliatever was or will be t besides these manifesta-^ 
tioiis of himself, he has, for various purposes, assumed specific shapes, as Ava-^ 
tdrs, or descents j AnUis, or portions; Amd?isas, portion of portions, and so on 

ad infinitum: his principal appearance, and, in fact, his actual sensible mani¬ 
festation, was as Krishna, and in this capacity he again was present in Chai- 
tanva, who is therefore worshipped as the deity, as are the other forms of the 
same god, particularly as GopXi,, the cow-hcid, or GopinXt'h, the lord of the 

milk maids of Vhidrabani his feats, in which j uvenile characters are regarded, 
ate his ZiiJ, or sport. 

It IS not worth while to enter upon the prolix series of subtle and un¬ 
meaning obscurities in which this class of Krishna^s worshippers envelop their 
acetarial notions: the chief features of the faith are the Identification of 
Fisftntt with Bralme, in common with all the Vaishnava sects, and the asser- 
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tion of his possessing, in that character, aensible and real attributes, in opposi- 
tion to the Vedanta belief of the negative properties of God: these postulates 
being granted, and the subsequent identity of Kuishna and Chaitanta be- 
iieved, the whole religious and moral code of the sect is comprised in one 
word, a term that signifies a union of implicit faith with incessant 

devotion, and which as illustrated by the anecdote of Habi DXs, above given, 
is the momentary repetition of the name of KaisirsA, under a firm belief, 
that such a practice is sufficient for salvation. 

Tire doctrine of the efficacy of Bhahti seems to have been an important 
jnno\'ation upon the primitive system of the Hindu religion. The object of 
the Vedasf as exhibiting the Vedantay seems to have been the inculcation of 
fixed religious duties, as a general acknowledgement of the supremacy of the 
deities, or any deity, and, beyond that, the necessity of overcoming material 
impurities, by acts of self denial and profound meditation, and so fitting the 
^ ritual part for its return to its original sources j in a word, it was essentially 
N e same system that was diffiised throughout the old pagan world. But the 
fervent adoration of any one deity superseded all this necessity, and broke 
down practice and speculation, moral duties and political distinctions, Khishma 
himself declares, in theBMgatat, thattohis worshipper, thatworship presents 
w atever he wishes—paradise, liberation. Godhead, and is infinitely more effica¬ 
cious tlian any or all observances, than abstraction, than knowledge of the 
ibvine nature, than the subjugation of the passions, than the practice of the 
Yoffa, thm charity, than virtue, or than any thing that is deemed most men- 
tonous. Another singular and important consequence results from these 


hjlJ! .^ 

-OAJjw'Wi iJOi Section. It 
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premises, for as all men arc alike capable of feeling the sentiments of faith ami 
devotion, it follows, that all castes become by such sentiments equally pure. 
This conclusion indeed is always admitted, and often stoutly maintained in 
theory, although it may be doubted whether it has ever been acted upon, 
except by Chaitamva himsdf andhia immediate disciples, at a period when 
It was their policy to multiply proselytes.- It is ao far observed, however, 
that persons of all castes and occupations are admitted into the sect, and all are 
at liberty to sink tiieir civil differences in the general condition of mendicant 
and ascetic devotees, in which character they receive food from ary bauds, 
and of course eat and live with each other, without regard to former distinc¬ 
tions. As followers of one ftiith, all individuals are, in like manuer, equally 
entitled to the Fras&d, or food which has been previously presented to tlic 
deity, and it is probably tlie distribution of tliis, annually, at Jsganndek^ 
that has given rise to the idea, that at this place all castes of liindus eat 
together; any reservation, however, on this head is fordgu to the tenets of this 


1 j iKlaiiUed ainongft hii foltowm gvt PafA£iu-^vlio purpowd to and 

plunder l»m, bui were topped by gancilty, and c<MivDrtctt by l.Ji nna of these, who 

wMa rr, lurncw-namcd HAu Das; anDtbar, (heirleader, was a young prince f<i BdJ^iondr J 
whom he named Bjifili KAdtt. Chaitasya communicatod the or iuiUating Mamin 

to them, and il»y *11 became Abimu r euAmros ,* vfR il 

Cjiaitasya uniformly nLimtsin* (he prc^uaiiieacc of the (Mth over otsic s the mercy of God, bo 
^ya, reptrd. mdthcr tribe norf.mj'ly s ^nfCg? TlTJtT II Kaisu^rA did not 

I* am to eat m tlie house of Vidura, a Sudra. VC? ^ C^t^R II and lie 

tMU for ha authority—as | 

^ Vrf^qi, 11 *• The Ctt£)»deta, frlioic impurity it eonsomed by the 

dwwtcnit^ lire of holy fiiith, is to b« rcyerencod by the wise, and uoi the onbclievCDg oipounder 
Tdias. dgain; ^ ^ rl^ vrff M 

^ II Thi? tcaciiDr flf ihe four Vtdat is not r&y diactple j ds^ fiudifiil OAandS^ enjojfl 

y nendfiliip ^ to hm be gr^toi and from him be recerttd : let bm be re^nroced, eren -as 1 am 

tb Tliese poGKigct arc from the CjAflri^WTi&i's ivbcre many others of aid&ihjr 

purport may be found i. 
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sect, as well as of the RamAnandi Vai^mctca^j* and in botli, community 
of schism is a dose connecting link, which should, in deed, as well as word, 
abrogate eveiy other distinction. 

Tlie BMkii of the followers of this division of the Hindu faith Is supposed 
to comprehend five Rasas or Ratis, tastes or passions: in its simplest form it is 
mere SAnta^ or <iuietisiT), such as was practised by the Y^gendrast or by sages, 
as Sakaka and his brethren, and other saints: in a more active state, it is servi-* 
tude, or DAsya^ which every votary takes upon himself; a higher condition is 
tliat of Sikh^a^ a personal regard or friendship for the deity, as felt by BnfMA, 
AnjUNA, and others, iionoured with his acquaintance. BAtsalyOf which is a 
higher station, is a tender afiPeetion for the divinity, of the same nature as the 
love of parents for their children, and the highest degree of Ehakti is the 
Madhurj/Ot or such passionate attachment as that which pervaded the feelings 
of the GopiSf towards their beloved Krisuka. . 

The inodes of expressing the fillings thus entertained by his votaries to¬ 
wards Krishna, do not differ essentially from those prevalent amongst the fol¬ 
lowers of the Gokulasi*ha Gasains .• the secular vrorshrppcrs, however, pay a less 
regular homage in the temples of Krishna, and in most parts of Bengal, his 
public adoration occurs but twice a day, or between nine and twelve in the 
morning, and six and ten at night; occasionally, however, it docs take place in 
a similar manner, or eight times a day. The chief ritual of the Bengal Faisk^ 
Tiavas of die class is a very simple one, and die NAma KirFfana, or constant re¬ 
petition of any of the names of Krisuna, or his collateral modilications, is de¬ 
clared to be the peculiar duty of the present age, and tJie only sacrifice the wise 
are required to offer; it is of itself quite sufficient to ensure future felicity: 


• S« remark cn tke itd/nAnoncti I'arcAiitara# ; page 44, 
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however, other duties, or SMhanss^ are enjoined, to the number of sixty-four, 
induding many absurd, many harmless, and many moral observ&nees j as fasting 
every eleventh day, singing and dancing in honour of Krishna, and suppressing 
anger, avanee, and lust. Of all obligations, however, orser* 

vile veneration of the spiritual teacher, is the most important and compulsory : 
the members of this sect not only are req^uired to deliver up tliemselvcs and 
every thing valuable to the disposal of the Gur//, they are not only to entertain 
lull belief of tlie usual Vaishiim,'a tenet, which identihes tlie votary, the teach¬ 
er, and the god, but they are to look upon the Guru as one and the present 
deity, as possessed of more authority even than the deity, and as one whoso 
favour is more to be courted, and whose anger is more to be deprecated, than 
even that of Krishna himself.* We have already had occasion to observe 
that this veneration is hereditary, and is paid to the successor of a deceased 
Go&aitt^ although, in the estimation perhaps of his own worshippers, he is in his 
individual capacity more deserving of reprobation than of reverence. This blind 
and extravagant adoration of tlie GuFtt is, perhaps, the most irrational of all 
Hindu irrationalities, and it is but justice to the founders of the system to acquit 
tlvem of being immediately tlie autliors of this folly. The earliest works incul¬ 
cate, no doubt, extreme reverence for the teaciier, hut not divine worship;; they 
direct the disciple to look upon his Guru as his second father, not as his God : 
there is great reason to suppose, tliat the prevailing practice is not of very 


* On lhi»*ul)j«t, ih& following text occura in (lie Upisma ChandT^mriUt, %r?Tspi; 

II The k !nXB.i]![ri?st in tho and U Hari 

hirosolf. ^ 

\ Fintf tlio Gurn u to be theft 

f mn to be wersliipped." ^ 

I The ja a]K^ay< (d be itvreliiiipe^: Jic iiAiioit cxccllcal Jrvrn 
be^eg one with ttie Hari jh pletuod when the Gum ii pleased ; lulllfoesof ncuof hoinage 

else will fail of bring accepted.” Again, 'ftl ^ SITtWHT ^ I *' When 

Hahj it in aii^efa the Guru U aut protet^tOTi wlien the Gum ii in vc none.” These 

m tijitn the BAqf&iumftia, 
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remote date, and that it originates chiefly with the Sti it is also 

falling into some disrepute, and as we shall presently see, a whole division of 
even Chajtanya’s followers have discarded tliis part of the system. 

Liberation from future terrestrial existence is the object of every fortn of 
Hindu worship, Tire prevailing notion of tire means of such emancipation is 
the re-union of the spiritual man, with that primitive spirit, which communi¬ 
cates its individual portions to alt nature, and which receives them, when 
duly purified, again into its essence. On this bead, however, the followers of 
CHAiTA>fTA, in common with most of the f'aisAnava sects, do not seem to have 
adopted the Veddnta notions; and, although some admit the S^tfujga^ or 
identification with the deity, as one division of Muldu others are disposed to 
exclude it, and none acknowledge its pre-eminence : their Moksha is of two 
kinds; one, perpetual residence in S'^erga, or Paradise, with possession 
of the divine attributes of supreme power, &c, and the other, elevation to Vai- 
kunt*ha —tiie licaven of VisHjfU, which is fhw from the iufluenoe of Mdg&t and 
above the regiom'of the jirn/drs, and where tlvey enjoy one or all ' of tho 
relations to Ksishsa, which have been enumerated when speaking of the fol- 
lowers of 11 akanum and MAonwAcnlinTA. 

The doctrines of the followers of ChaitanyA are conveyed in a great 
number of works, both In Sanscrit and Bengali, The sage himself, and the tw'o 
other MuhdprabhuSt MittXkand and Adwaita, do not appear to have loft 
any written compositions, but the deficiency was amply compensated by lltS- 
PA and SajiXtan, both of whom were voluminous ainl able w‘fiters. To litSPA 
are ascribed the following works j the Vidagdha M&dhava^ a drama; the 
Laiitd M&dhm?at Ujjala NilaTnani, Ddiia KMi Kaumudh poems in celebration 
of KavsnsA and RXdua ; BahustcevdvaUt hymns; Ashtidasa Ltld Kkand j Fad- 
mivaU, Gwinda k iruddvaii, and its IjakshanOt or exposition ; Mathura MdhAt- 
mya, panegyrical account of Mathura^ Ndiaka Lakshana, Lagku BMgavatf an 
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»bridgemeDt of the Sri BAdgar^t, and the Prwjo ViMs Vemmam, an account 
of Krishna-s sports in Vrinddvan. SaxirAJc was the author of the Hari 
^Aoi//riMs, a work on the nature of the deity and devotion, the Rm. 
wirf/a5fnd;,K, a work of high authority on the same subjects, the Bhigt^vat 
Amnta, which contams the observances of the sect, and the Siddhdnta Sdra, 
a ^mmentary on the lOth Chapter of the Sri BJidgffvat. Of the other six gL 
sams, JivA wrote the Bkdgavat Sajtderbha, the BhakU Siddhdnia, Gopdla 
Chamjm, and Ufiadcsdmrita, and Ragiiunat'u Das, the Ma7,asd&sM and 
Gunalesa^ Suk*hara. TJiesc are all in Sanscrit. In Bengali, the Rdga 
Matja Kdna^ a work on subduing the passions, is ascribed to RiSpa, and 
Raiomaya KaUM, on devotedness to KuisnjJA, to SA^'lTAN. Other Sanscrit 
worfci, are enumerated amongst the authorities of this sect, as tlie 
Chaitanya Cfuutdrodaya. a drama, Mm, Stm^dmrita iaJlnK, by 

Viswa^atu CuAKUAvi^aTii BUMn&mrUa, Sri Smaram Derpam, by Ram. 
CHANDRA AWrf>,- thcGo/J/>rciJMhHri/^, a comment on the KrishnaKemdmrUa, 
by Krishna Das K^irdja ; and the Krishta Kirlana, by Govind DXs and 
Vi»vAPATi.-The biographical accounts of Chaitanva have been already 
specified in our notice of the Chaiianya ChaHtdmrita, and besides those, there 
enumerated, we have the C&aitmya Mangala, a liistoiy of the saint, by 
Lochana, and the Gaaragan&ddesa itlpikd, an account of his chief disciples. The 
principal works of common reference, and written in Bengali, though thickly 
interspersed with ^anrnV texts, are the Updsandckmdrdmrita, a ritual, by LXl 
DX s, the Prdnuik/iaktt ChandriM, by Thakcr Gosam, the Pd^Aonda Dalana, 
a refutation of other sects, by R xohXmXdhava, and the Vaishnava Verddhana, 
by Daivaki Nandana. There are no doubt many other works circulating 

amongst this sect, which is therefore possessed of a volumiaous body of 
literature of its own.** 


Odim ^it CnAITAWVA CnASITAMAtTA, 

ihcHildu^ Wirit-Acwuct Qf 
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The Faishnat^as of this sect are dbtioguished by two white perpendicular 
streaks of sandal^ or Gopicftandana^ down the forehead, uniting at the root of 
the nose, and continuing to near the tip *, by the name of Rddki Kriskna stamped 
on the temples, breast and arms} a close necklaceof Tulasi stalk of three strings, 
and a rosary of one hundred and eight or sometimes even of a thousand beads 
made of the stem of the Tulasi; the necklace is sometimes made of very minute 
heads, and this, in upper India, b regarded as the characteristic of the Ctiaiianj/a 
sect, but in Bengal it is only worn by persons of tiie lowest class. The Chaitaaya 
sectaries consist of every tribe and order, and are governed by the descendants 
of their Gosains, They include some Udd^naSt or Fairdgis, men who retire 
from tlie world, and live unconnected with society in a state of celibacy and 
mendicancy: the religious teachers are, however, married men, and their dwel-> 
hogs, with a temple attached, are tenanted by their family and dependants. 
Such coenobitical establishments as arc common amongst the Rdmdnandis and 
otJier ascetics, are not known to the great hotly of the Ckaiiatt^a Faishnttpas* 

Besides the divisions of this sect arising from tlie various forms under 
which the tutelary deity is worshipped, and thence denominated JiddMrama^ 
nist RddlupdliSf FiMriji and and Yugala BfiaktaSt and whicli distinc¬ 

tions are little more than nominal, whilst also they are almost restricted to 
the Bengal Fahhnmias about Mathura and Findravatit there arc in Bengal 
three classes of this sect, tliat may he regarded as seceders irom the principal 
body, tivese are denominated Spasktha DAyakas, Karta Bhqjas and Saht0as, 

The Spashiha DApakas are distinguished from perliaps every other Hindu 
sect in India by two singularities—denial of the divine character, and despotic 
autliority of the Guru, and the, at least professedly, platonic association of 
male and female coenobites in one conventual abode.* 


• iJfcc the brethren and viteia of tho free ^uit, who were muacrouc in Europe in the 13lh 
cenLuty—See Moatmu 3. 379. 
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T]ie secular followers of fills sect are, as usual, of every tribe, an<l of the 
Crihastluti or householder order : the teachers, both male and female, are 
Ud&sim^ or mendicants and ascetics, and lead a life of celibacy i the sectarial 
marks are a shorter Tilaka than that used by the other Ckaitm^as^ and a 
single string of Tidasi beads worn close round the neck i the men often wear 
only the Kau^na, and a piece of cloth round the waist, like an apron, whilst 
the women shave tlieir heads, with the exception of a single slender tress : 
those amongst tliem who are most rigid in their conduct, accept no invita¬ 
tions nor food from any but persons of their own sect. 

The association of men and women is, according to their own assertions, 
restricted to a residence within the same inclosure, and leads to no other 
than such intercourse as becomes brethren and sisters, or than the community 
of belief and interest, and joint celebration of the praise of Krishna and 
CfiAiTANVA, witlv song and dance; the women act as the spiritual instructors 
of the females of respectable families, to whom they have unrestricted access, 
and by whom they are visited in their own dwellings; tlic institution is so 
far political, and the consequence is said to be actually, that to which it ob¬ 
viously tends, the growing diduslon of the doctrines of this sect in Calcutta, 
vi'here it is especially established. 

The Karta Bh^yaSt or worshippers' of the Creator, are a sect of very mo¬ 
dern origin, having beejp founded no longer than thirty years ago by RAma 
Saran PXi.a, a an inliabitant of GAosjMrn, a village near Sukh Sagettf in 

Bengal.* Ihe chief peculiarity of tliis sect, is the doctrine of the absolute 


• Sm Mr* flccotjiic of ttiEi lect, VoL 2* 175* j in miotti ho hni giVen a tranitadeiri 

of the Jfon/ra, « Oh! ainkee Lord-^Oh! great Lonl^ at thy pJ^tire I go and rattum, not a moment 
am 1 rnihont thi®, I am even with thee, lave^ Oh! great X-ordi^ the following iJie originaJ:— 

C'ilVlli/itw is oJlctl die Svioh am Mantraf the iieof!^y(f 
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divinity of the Guntj at least os being the present Krhhrtat or deity in cam ate, 
and whom they thercforSi relinquishmg every other form of worship, vene< 
rate as their Ishta Uevata, or elected god; this exclusive veneration is, how* 
ever, comprehended within wide limits: we have seen that it prevails amon^ 
the foUawers of generoliy, and it need scarcely have been adopted 

as a schismatical distinction : the real diderence, however, is the person, not 
the character of the Gurw, and the innovation Is nothing, in fact, but an art¬ 
ful encroachment upon the authority of the old hereditary teachers or 
GosainSf and an attempt to invest a new family with spiritual power: the 
attempt has been so far Buccessful, that it gave affluence and celebrity to the 
founder, to which, as well as his father^s sanctity, the son, RistouLAL PXl has 
succeeded; It is said to have numerous disciples, the greater proportion of 
whom are women. The .distinctions of caste are not acknowledged amongst 
tlie followers of this sect, at least when engaged in any of their religious cele¬ 
bration^ and they cat together in private, once or twice a year: the initiat¬ 
ing M&ntra is supposed to he highly efflcacious in removing disease and bar¬ 
renness, and hence many infirm persons and cluldless women are induced to 
join the sect. 

The remaining division of the Bengal Vaishmjvas allow nothing of them, 
selves to be known : their professions and practices are kept secret, but it is 
believed that they follow the worship of SatHt or the female energy, agreea¬ 
bly to the left handed ritual, the nature of which we shall hereafter have 
occasion to describe. 


The chief temples of the Bengal Vahluiavas, besides those which at Dwd^ 
raU and Vrtnddvan, and particularly at JaganndtK are objects of univereal 


paying^l luffi, or ei^tem aii]i«» for if. hu, pethaps. one lingularily in ll« Mdt, that this Xantra 

u ID Bengttii, a cobibidd apolrot) Ijuigiuigc-^iii all other cases it Is couched in Saiucrit. i]ie Ian. 
giMge of the god*. 
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reverence, are three, one at N^idiya, dedicated to Coaitaxta, ofie at AtnbikSf 
to Nitt£naxb and ilic same, and one at Agradwipa, dedicated to GoriNiT'H : 
at the latter a celebrated M^ia, or annual fair, is held in the month of March, 
at which from 60 to 100,000 persons are generally collected. 


RADHA VALLABHIS. 

Although the general worship of the female personilicattons of the Hindu 
deities forms a class by itself, yet when individualbed as the associates of 
the divinities, whose energies they arc, their adoration becomes so linked with 
that of the male power, tlmt it is not easy, even to their votaries, to draw a pre¬ 
cise line between them : they, in fact, form apart of the system, and Laksfmd 
and Stii are the preferential objects of devotion to many of tlie followers of 
E£»;vnum and EXuAnand, without separating them from the communion of 
the sect. 

In like manner RadhX, the favourite mistress of Krishna, is the object 
of adoration to all the sects who worship that deity, and not unfrequently 
obtains a degree of preference that almost throws the character from whom ' 
she derives her importance into the shade: such seems to be the case with the 
sect now noticed, who worship Krishna as EddM VaUabhOt the lord or 
lover of RXduX. 

Tire adoration of BXniiX is a most undoubted innovation in the Hindu 
creed, and one of very recent origin. The only RXdhX that is named in the 
UdahSbhdrat is a very different personage, being the wife of Durtodhana’s 
charioteer, and the nurse of Kern a. Even the Bkdguvat makes no parti¬ 
cular mention of her amongst the Gopk of Vrinddvant and we must look 

s h 
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to the Brahma Varvertta Fur&na, as tlie cliief aulliority of a classical charac¬ 
ter, on which the pretensions of RSimk are founded i a circumstance which 
is of itsdf sufficient to indicate the comparatively modern date of the 
Purdna. 

According to tliis worh, tiie primeval being having divided himself into 
two parts, the right side became Krishna, and the left llXoiil., and from theic 
union, the vital airs and mundane egg were generated, R.Xi>ii\ being, in fact, 
the Ick'chd Sahti, the will of wish of the deity, the manifestation of which 
was the universe, 

RAoha continued to reside with Krishna in Golokot "where she gave 
origin to the Gopts, or her female companions, and received the homage of all 
the divinities. The Gopas, or male attendants of Krishna, as we have formerly 
remarked, were in like manner produced from his person. The grossness of 
Hindu personilication ascribes to the Krishna of the heavenly Golokat the 
defects of the terrestial cowherd, and the RiLnii^ of that region is not more 
exempt from the causes or effects of jealousy than the nymph of Vrhid^van. 
Being on one occasion offended with Krishna for his infidelity, she denied 
him access to her palace, on which she was severely censured by SudXuA, a 
Gopa^ and confidential adviser of Krishna. She therefore cursed him, and 
doomed him to be bom on earth as an and he accordingly appeared as 

Sanrhacuura. He retaliated by a similar imprecation, in consequence 
of which RiiDuii ivas also obliged to quit her high station, and was 
born at Vrindivan on earth, as the daughter of a VaispOf named Vrisuarhahu, 
by bU wife Kalavati. Krishna having, at the same time, become incarnate, 
was married to her at Vrinddvmit when he was fourteen, and she was twelve 
years of age i as a further result of the imprecation, she was separated from 
him after he attained maturity, until the close of bis earthly career; when 
she preceded him to the celestial and was tliere re-united with him. 
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The following is a further iUustration of the notions of EadmX entertained by 
this sect- It is the address of Ganesa to hcr» in the Bralma Fakerlta J"m- 
raM, after she had set the example of presenting ofFerings to him. 

Mother of the anitersc, the woi^hlp thou hast ofTyred afTords a lesson to aJl man- 
kind* Thmi art of one form with Brakm^^ and abidest on the bosom of KaisHMAi Thott 
art the presiding goddess of his life, and more dear tliati life to hitii, on the lotus of whose 
feet mcdiLite the gods BraAnt£^ Stva^ S^io^ and the rest, mid and other mighty 

munis^ and the chiefs of the sngc^ and holy men, and all the faithfuL Haoni h the creat¬ 
ed left half, and Madhava the rJght^ and the great tlie mother of the worlds was 

made from thy left side. Thou art the great godde^, the parent of all wealth, and of the 
Fedast and of the world. The prlmocval Frakriii^ and the universal Prakrit^ and aU iho 
crention$ of the will, are but forms of tliee* Thou art all cause and fdl efleeL Tlmt wise 
l^j, who first pronounces tliy nmne, and next that of KarsuNA, goes to liis region | but he 
that reverses thb order, incurs the sht of BrailmJmcide,^ Thou art the inodicrof the 
world. The Paramd£md Hari is the facher* Tlie Cui'u is more venerable Llian die fatherii 
end the mother more venerable tlian the Although he worship any otbor god, or even 

Krishna, the cause of all, yet the fool in this holy land who reviles IlAnniKLAj shall suffer 
sorrow and pain hi this lifei and be condemned to hell, as long as die sim and moon, endure;. 
The spirituB] preceptor teach^ wisd nud wisdum is fitsm mystLcal viles and secret prayers 
but dicy alone are die prayers of wisdom, that mcalcatc fflidi tn Krishna and in you. 
He who preserves the Mantras of the gods through successive births, obtaina fcith m Dur- 
which is of difficult actjuisition. By preserving the Manira of Dgrga, be obiains SAJir- 
B£io, who is eteinal Impplness and wisdom. By preserving the Mantra of SAMSiiUt the 
cause of the world, he obtains your lotm* feet, tlmt most difficult of attainments. Having 
found an asjtum at your feet, the pious mnn never relinqiiishes them for an instant, nor is 
separated from them by fate. Having witli firm Eiitb received, ta the holy land Bharataf 
your (initiating prayer,) Grom a FaisAnavaj and adding your praises fStavaJ or 

charm, fKavackaJ which cleaves the root of works^ he detivers himself (from ftitura births) 


* Acooidinglj the fi>rnmla used by die PoAi/id V&ttatfhi tect, and die like, ii tdwaya Radha 
KatSiiNAi never KaisjiMA RaotiJc 
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with thousAnds of his kinilrecL He who having properly worshipped his Gurv with clotlies, 
omameots, «nT sandal, aud assumed tiiy KamcAe, (a chann or prayer, carried about the 
person in a small gold or silver casket,) is cqiud to Visasu himself” 

In what respect the Sddhi VaHabliis differ £rora those followers of the 
Bengali Gosams, who teach the worship of this goddess in conjunction with 
Krishka, does not appear, and perhaps there is litUe other difference than that, 
of their acknowledging separate teachers. Instead of adhering to any of the 
hereditary Go^ahis, the members of tliis sect consider a teacher named Hari 
Vans, as their founder. This person settled at Frhiddvan, and established a 
Maih there, which in 1822 comprised between 40 and 50 resident ascetics. 
He also erected a temple there that still exists, and indicates, by an inscription 
over tile door, that it was dedicated to Sri nmA Valkhka by Ham Vans, in 
Samvat 1641, or A. D. 1585. A manual, entitled MdM Sudha Nidhi^ which 
IS merely a series of Sanscrit verses in praise of EXdiiX, is also ascribed to tlm 
same individual. A more ample exposition of the notions of the sect, and of 
their traditions and observances, as well as a collection of their songs or hymns, 
is the Seva. Sakhi V^ni, a work in BMkha, In upwards of forty sections. There 
are other works m the vernacular dialects, and especially in tliat of Bri/J^ or 
the country about Af<i/Aurir and Frindivajj, which regulate or inspire the devo¬ 
tion of the worshippers oCRddkd Vadabka, 


SAKHI BHAVAS, 

k 

This sect is another ramification of those which adopt Krishna and 
KXdha for the objects of their worship, and may be regarded as more parti* 
cularly springing from the last named stock, the i^cfd/frt FaliaMis, As RAO*fii 
is their preferential and exclusive divinity', their devotion to this personiiica- 
tion of the Sakti of Krishna is ridiculously and disgustingly expressed. In 
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order to convey the idea of being as it were lier followers and friends, a cha. 
racter obviously incompatible with the difference of sex, they assume 
the female garb, and adopt not only the dress aiitl ornaments, bnt the 
manners and occupations of women; the preposterous nature of this assump¬ 
tion 13 too apparent, even to Hindu superstition, to be regarded with any 
sort of respect by the community, and, accordingly, the Sit k* hi Bhims are of 
little repute, and veiy few in number: they occasionally lead a mendicant life, 
but are rarely met with: it is said tliat the only place where tiiey are to be 

found, in any number, is Jaipur : there are a few at Benares, and a few in 
Bengal, 


CHARAN BASIS. 

\ Another Vahhna’va sect conforming with the last, in the worship of 
Rddhd and Krishna, was instituted by Cwarajj DAs. a merchant of the BZ/Ksar 
tribe, who resided at DehU in the reign of the second Alkmcir. Tiieir doc¬ 
trines of universal emanation, are much the same as those of the Vedanta 
school, although they correspond with the Vaishnava sects in maintaining the 
great source of all things, or Brahme, to be Krishna : reverence of the Guru, 
and assertion of the preeminence of faith, above every other distinction, are 
also common to them witli otlier Vatshnava sects, from whom, probably, they 
only differ in requiring no particular qualification of caste, order, nor oven of 
sex, for their teachers; they affirm, indeed, that originally they differed from 
other sects Vaislmatas, in worshipping no sensible representations of the deity, 
and in ex eluding even the Tidasi plant and Stilagj-dm^ion^ from their devotions: 
they have, however, they admit, recently adopted them, in order to maintain a 
friendly intercourse with tliefoliowersof RiaiANAND; another peculiarity in their 
system ia the importance they attach to morality, and they do not acknowledge 
feith to be independant of works: actions, they maintain, invariably meet 
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with xelribution or reward; their moral code, which they seem to have borrow- 
cmI from the Mddivseas^ if not from a purer source, consists of ten prohibitions. 
They .are not to lie, not torevae,not to speak harshly, not to discourse idly, not 
to steal, not to commit adultery, not to offer violence to any created thing, 
not to imagine evil, not to cherish hatred, and not to indulge in conceit or 
pride. The other obligations enjoined, are, to discharge the duties of the pro¬ 
fession or caste to which a person belongs, to associate with pious men, to put 
implicit faith in the spiritual preceptor, and to adore HAai as the original 
and jiidefinablo cause of all, and who, through the operation of MayA, created 
the universe, and has appeared in it occasionally in a mortal form, and parti¬ 
cularly as Kbisuna at Vlitdravan, . 


The followers of Chaean DAs are both clerical and secular} the latter are 
chiefly of the mercantile order j the former lead a mendicant and ascetic 
life, and are distinguished by wearing yellow garments, and a single streak of 
sandal, or Gopklua^ana, down the forehead} the necklace and rosary are of 
Tatasl beads: they wear also a small pointed cap, round the lower part of 
which they wrap a yellow turban. Their appearance in general is decent, and 
their deportment decorous; in fact, oltUpugh they profess mendicity, they are 
well supported by the opulence of their disciples { it is possible, indeed, timt 
this sect, considering its origin, and the class by which it is professed, arose 
out of an attempt to shake off the authority of the Gokulast*ha Gosains. 


Tlie authorities of the sect are the Sri Bhdgmsal and Gi/d, of which they 
have Bhdsha translations: that of the former is ascribed, at least in parts, to 
Cjiaran PXs himself; he has also left original works, as the Swtdeha Siger and 
Dkarme JihdJtin a dialogue between him and his teacher, SuK*ii0£VA, the same, 
according to the Charan DdsiSt as the pupil of Vvas, and narrator of the P<t- 
rdnoi. The first disciple of Cuaban was his own sister, Sahaji Bai, and 
she succeeded to her brother’s authority, as well as learning, having written 


r 
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the SaftaJ Prakis and Solafi Tat Nirw^at tliey have both left vaasxy Sabdas and 
di.avit5! other workSj io S/utshitf have been composed by various teachers of the 
sect. 

$ 

The chief seat of the Chamt Basis ia at BsUii, where is the Samdd/it or 
monument of the founder; this establishment consists of about twenty resident 
memhers: there-are also five or six suniiar Mat’/is at DtihU, and others in 
the upper part of the Boabf and their numbers are said to be rapidly 
increasing. 


HARISCHANDIS, SADHNA PANT’HIS AND MADHAVIS, 

« 

These sects may be regarded as little more tlian nominal. The 
two first have originated, apparently, in tlie determination of some of the 
classes considered as oulcaste, to adopt new religious as well as civil dis* 
tinctions for themselves, as they were excluded from every one actually 
existing. The Hatischi^dis are BoTUSt or sweepers, in tlie western provinces; 
their name bears an allusion to thePnardituA: prince IJarischandraj* who, 
becoming the purchased slave of a man of this impure order, instructed his 
master, it is said, in the tenets of the sect. What they were, however, is not 
known, and it may be doubted whether any exist. 

* 

Sadh! 4 a, iigain, was a butcher, but it is related of lum, that be onl/ sold, 
never slaughtered but purchased it ready slain. An ascetic rewarded 
Ills humanity with the present of a Sdfd^r^im which he devoutly wor¬ 

shipped, and, in consequence, Vishhu was highly pleased with himj and con- 


1 • 

* ■ Seo Uic Slory q{ JjUris^mdra ki Ward, VoL 1, p, Not& 
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fened upon him all his desires. ’\Vhilst on a pilgrimage, the wife of a Brah¬ 
man fell in love with him, but he replied to her advances, by stating, that a 
throat must be cut before he would comply, which she misinterpreting, cut 
off her Uusbaud’s head; finding Sadiisa regarded her on tliis account within- 
creased aversion, she accused him of the crime, and as he disdained to vindi¬ 
cate his innocence, liis hands were cut off as a punishment, but they w'ere 
restored to him by The woman burnt herself, on her husband^a 

funeral pile, which Sadiina obser^ung, exclaimed j '* No one knows the ways 
of women, she kilts her liusband, and becomes a Sati^’ which phrase has 
passed into a proverb. What peculiarity of doctrine lie introduced amongst 

tlie Vahhiiavas of his tribe, is no where particularised. 

+ 

' * 

MJCdiio is said to have been an ascetic, who founded an order of men¬ 
dicants called Mddhatis ,* they are said to travel about always with a Saroda 
or Baliatit stringed instruments of the guitar kin J, aud to'accompany their 
solicitations with song and music; tliey are rarely if ever to be met witli, and 
tlieir peculiarity of doctrine is not known. The founder appears to be the 
same with the MXniioji of the Bhakta Mata, who was on inhabitant of Gam~ 
gerh, but there are several celebrated ascetics of the same name, especially a 
IrlXnHo DJts, a Brahman of Kant^, who was a man of considerable learning, 
and spent some time in Orissa and Vrmddvan, He was probably a follower 
of CUAITAKYA, 


^ j. 


SANYASIS, VAIRAGIS, &c. 



Much confusion prevails in speakingof the mendicant and monostic 
orders of the Hindus, by the indiscriminate use of the terms prefixed to this 
division of our subject, and from considering them as specific denominations* 
They are, on the contrary, generic terms, and ctiually applicable to any of 
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the erratic beggars of the Hindus, be they of what religious order they may : 
they signify, in fact, nothing more than a man, who has abandoned tlie world, 
or has overcome his passions, and are therefore equally suitable to any of 
the religious vagrants we meet with in Hindustan : the term FaAir is of 
equally general application and import, aUhongli it is of Moliammedan 
origin, and in strictness, more descriptive of the holy beggars of that faith, 

Although, however, Satj^dsh and VairagiSf and other similar denomina¬ 
tions are used, and correctly used in a wide acceptation, yet we occasionally 
do find them limited in meaning, and designating distinct and inimical bo¬ 
dies of men, Wlien this is the case, it may be generally concluded, tlxat the 
Satii/dsis imply the mendicant followers of Sivs, and the Vaird^is those of 
Vishnu, 

The distinction thus made requires, at its outset, a peculiar exception, for 
besides the indiscriminate application of tlie term Sani/dsi to the F^ushfiavas, 
as 'well as otlier mendicants j tlicre is a particular class of them to whom it' 
really appertains, these are the Tt idaddils, or TridaMi Saji^dsis. 

1 he word JiaMa originally imports a siaffl and it figuratively signifies 
moral restraint; exercised in three ways especially, or in the control of speech, 
body, and mind j or word, deed, and tiionglit; a joint reference to tlie literal and 
figurative sense of the term has given rise to a religious distinction termed 
DaHila Grc/mnuwj, the taking up of the staflj or adopting the exercise of tlie 
moral restraints above-mentioned, and carrying, as emblematic of such a 
purpose, either one, or, as in the present instance, three small wands or staves. 
TTidsiidt designates both these chartict eristics of the order. 

The Tridafxdl Smydsis are such members of the Rdmdmja^ or Sri Vaish, 
nava sect, as have past through the two first states of the Braliraanical order, 

K k 
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and entered that of xh^Sam}6&t ot the ascetic life; tlieir practices are, ip some 

ctlier respects, peculiar: they never touch metals nor fire, and subsist upon 

* 

food obtained as alms from the family Brahmans of the Sri Vaishnaca faith 
alone; they are of a less erratic disposition than most other mendicants, and 
are rarely met with in upper India: they are found iu considerahle numbers, 
and of high character, in the south: in their general practices, their religious 
worship, and philosophical tenets, they conform to the institutes and doctrines 
of RXatAKujA. 


VAIRAGIS. 


The term Vair^ implies a person devoid of passion,* and is tliere- 
fore correctly applicable to every rehgious mendicant, who affects to have 
estranged himself from the interests and emotions of mankind. Virakta, 
the dispassionate, and Avadhutat the liberated, have a similar import, and are 
therefore equally susceptible of a general application: they are. Indeed, so used 
in many cases, but it is more usual to attach a more precise sense to the 
terms, and to designate by them the mendicant Vahknavas of the Rdminandi 
class, or its ramifications, as the disciples of Kabir, Dado, and others. 


The ascetic order of the R&ntdnandi Vahhnaca$t is considered to have 
beo* instituted especially by the twelftii disciple of IUmImaxd, Sri Akand: 
tliey profess pcqietual poverty and continence, and subsist upon aims ; the 
greater number of them are erratic, and observe no form of worship, hut they 
arc also residents in the Mat^lis of their respective orders,t and the spi-* 


• rtom Vt privative prefix, and Rdga pawion. 

"t The iZdinfirtoHfll Vtdtigu., alilieiigh iudigenotia in upper India, have cstab-Iuhed ihenuelvea 
in the Delthin, as mentioned by Bitdumm, (Mytote, %, t6.) tbe aecoitat be gives thm of ihe i 
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ritual guides of the worldly votaries; it is almost impossible, however, to give 
any general character of these Fairdsh, as, although united generally by the 
watch-word of Vishnu, or his incarnations, there are endless varieties both of 
doctrine and practice amongst them ; thosewhoare collected in Mat*fis^ are of 
more hxed principles than tbeir vagrant brethren, amongst whom individuals 
are constantly appearing in some new form with regard to die deity they 
worship, or the practices they follow.* 


N A G A S. 

All the sects include a division under this denomination- The Ndgas are 
of the same description as the F'or Sant/dsis^ in all essential points, but in 


l-mrdffis, h jtn excellent illiutration of tho cenfutieR tlmt rexpectia^ the ftppticatton of the 

term; 0* he ha* Wended with the JhintaHaadi oKctioi, who are aceiuaiuly entitled to the de«ieinitioii, 
a verict;; of religions vefimnix, to «me of whom tlie name is rarely, end to otheti never applied , as 
Param'jAafua*, DiffMOttrat, or prdMamtu, and even ApAoritf the lattef atenct named, 

but they, or aimihu AWm mcodJaiats, are the only indiTiduals '< who extort oompouien by burning 
thcuisviree witli torches, end cutting tlicmsclvca with swerds.' 

Such are tlic Sii£ Padrtt, SamtUi JldtHt, nail olhera t also the new end scercely yet 
know n sects Cttldi DStit, and .Oerjw Dat\ti mention Js also made la the Dainmit, of a number of 
Hindu mcndicduls, who ore no loager numerous if ever to be eocountcred. It is not powlblek 
general, however, to discriminate the desses to which tl»y beJong, os iu the descriptitMts givan by 
the imter, he usually conltiKs hiirucir to a few peculiarities of ptacti<io tiiat afford nu guide to the 
principles of the sect, and ni in the casa of the Dhurt, he confounds the disttnetion of caste, or 
occupation with tliat of religious belief. Many of the vagrant ascetics whom he notices, belong 
also rather to the Mohammedan, than the Hindu rcligieti, as in tlie folio wen of Siisixit 8 edia Aii 
Dim Meoak— who, althougit they credit ihedivioe mission of Moluiinroed, disregard tlie 
forms of the MuHclman loiUi, chew Bhentg, and go naked, smearing their bodies with ^A4u/, or 
the asliea of burnt cow.dung, and twisting tbeir Imir into tlie or braid worn by 
<—except os professed worshipj^iH of Acra^aK, or the indcwribable deity, and a belief in magic, 
these mendicants have little in common with the Hindu religion, or perhaps wiUt nny, altiiou^, witb 
A finality of which tnnumeniblc inslaiwes occur In Hindustan, they have adopted many of the Hindu 
practices. ITie tomb ol Shtlkh Mtdar is stilt to be seen at MaUienpar-, near Atroao^/, in die 
—where, at the time of tlie an annual meeting of liis diadples was lield. Tlie tomb is 

aa extensive building, though in decay. Tie DaiiitaH, alihaugli it contains many curious, aud 

some cei^t notices of the Hindu Tcligion, affords too loose mid inaocuratc a ilf scription to he con- 
suited with Ddvdjitugf a 
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their excess of zeal, they carry their secession from ordinary manners so far, 
as to leave off every kind of covering, and, as their name signifies, go naked; 
there^are, Jiowever, other points in which tliey differ from the general charac¬ 
ter of Hindu mendicants, and they, are unquestionably the most worthless and 
profligate members of their respective religions. 

A striking proof of tlieir propensities is their use of arms. They always 
travel with weapons, usually a matchlock and sword and shield, and that these 
implements are not carried in vain has been shewn on various occasions : the 
sanguinary conflicts of opposite sects of Hindu mendicants, liave been des¬ 
cribed in several publications, witli the customary indistinctness as to the 
parties concerned ; tliesc parties are the Vaiihmi'a and Saiva Ndgas chiefly, 
assisted and probably instigated by the Vatrdgi and Sanifdsi members of those 
t two sects, and aided by abandoned ebaractera from all tlie schisms connected 
respectively with the one or the other ;* it would, however, be doing an in¬ 
justice to the mendicant orders of any sect, to suppose that tliey are univer¬ 
sally or even generally implicated in Uiesc atrocious afirays. 


• At. Kcb. tL and xii. 455; an occurrence of a (imilar naiure it recordoil by tlia aurhor 
or the Dabiitau, who mcDtions. tliat in 1050 of the Hijra, a Kirerc oonAtet t»ek place at Dwatithit, 
between a «t of VoiduMiTa awsetics termed Mitttdii, firom shaving tlieir beads, and the Siwyortr, in 
wiiich a grciit aumber of the fonoer were slaid. 
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KAMAON. 


Br GEORGE WILLrAM TRAILL, £:«. 

Cmmissionfr Jbr the Ajfain c/Kasiaoti. 


Kama ON, witiv the annexed territory of Gerlmalt forms almost an 
equilateral parallelograra facing N. E. end S. W. On the north, where it is 
separated from Tartary by the Himalaya, the frontier extends from Long. 
79 15^ Lat. 31* 4/, to Long. 80* 45^ Lat. 30^ Iff, giving a line of about 100 
miiea; the eastern boundary which is formed by the river KaU^ or Sardt^ gives 
a line of 110 miiea, extending from Lat Sff Iff Long. 80* 45^, to Lat. f6* W 
Long. 80*. On the west, the province is divided from the Raj of Gerlmal by the 
rivers Kali and Alakantmda^ with a line of frontier of about HOmQes, stretch¬ 
ing from Lat 31*4' Long. 79M5', to Lat S9* 55* Long, 78* Iff j and 
on the south, the province Joins on Robilkund, the line of demarcation 
being nearly parallel and equal to that on the north. 

j-1 
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Within the Boundaries above detailed^ the horizontal superficial con¬ 
tents of the province may be stated at 10,&67 square mllesj of which the fol¬ 
lowing is th^ estimated distribution 

Snoyfj...... ^ 2924 square mites. 

Barren and incapable of cultivation, 3655 „ 

Cultivation... -jV 2^193 

Uncultivated^... S193 ,, 

Tile whole province consists of numerous ranges of mountains, the 
general run of which are in a parallel direction to the northern and southern 
line of frontier: they are, however, by no means uniform or parallel to each 
other in their whole course, while innumerable branches of various height and 
extent, strike off from each range in every point and direction* The 
intervals between the bases of the mountains are every where extremely 
small, and the whole country, when viewed from a commanding position, 
exliibits the appearance of a wide expanse of unconnected ravines, rather 
than of a succession of regular ranges of mountains* 

The peaks and ridges necessarily vary in height: commencing from 
the plains of Rohilkund, estimated at 500 feet above the sea, the first range 
gives an elevation of 4,300, while the second range, called the Ghag^r^ attains 
the height of 7,700 above the sea. This elevation is no where exceeded 
throughout the center of the province, but as the ranges approach the Hi¬ 
malaya, their altitude rapidly increases, till it reaches in the loRy peaks of the 
latter range, an extreme height of 25,500 feet* 

The valleys (if the narrow intervals between the mountains can as¬ 
pire to that designation,) are lowest on the banks of the largest rivers, and it 
is in the same situations tliat the greatest portiou of level laud is generally 
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to be tuet vitb: these spots, however, in no instance exceed, and in few cases 
equal half a mile in breadth : tlie site of the town of Srinagart on the banks of 
the Ala/i'anandHt is of this description, and is only 1,500 feet above the level of 
the sea. 

* 

The Tsrai, or Bha^er, included in this province, is verj' unequal in 
extent; under the Gerhioal pergunnas it averages only from two to three 
miles from the foot of the lulls, while in Kamaon proper it is no where less 
than from 12 to 15 miles in breadth. From Koiedwqra, Long. 78"* SO', to near 
Bhamouri, Long. Tfl? 20', the B/urwer is divided from Rohilkund by a Jow range 
of hills, which contains numerous passes, some of them practicable for wheel 
carriages: the remaining fj/yonvr, to the cast and west of these points, is wholly 
open to tlie plains. The Biia^er is at present only partially cultivated, and 
consists almost wholly of thick forest, of Sal, Sisu, and Bamboos. 

The quantity of land calculated for cultivation, as afforded by nature, is, 
within the hills, extreniely small, and in order therefore to remedy this defi¬ 
ciency, the sides of the mountains admitting of such an operation, have 
been cut down into terraces, rising above each other in regular succession, 
and having their fronts supported by slight abutments of stones. These 
terraces necessarily vary in breadth and length, according to the form and 
slope of the mountain on which they are situated, but as a great portion of 
every mountain, more particularly near the summit and ridges, is not sufficiently 
productive to warrant the expense and labor of the operation, those spots are 
clothed witii grass, and generally covered witli forest, consisting chiefly of pines, 
oaks, and rhododendrons, whilst sonic parts, from their rocky and precipitous 
nature, are wholly barren, or only partially sprinkled with tufts of rank grass* ' 

i 

A few lakes are to be found in various parts, the most remarkable of 
which arc Nagni Talt Bftim Talj and Noto Kuntia 2b/, situated in the 
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Ckalcata district, near the Bh<mouri pass. The first, which is the largest, mea- 
sures. one mile in length and three quarters of a mile in breadth. The water of 
this and other lakes is perfectly clear, being the produce of internal spnnga, and 
the depth in the centre is represented as being exceedingly great. TheHima- 
laya range also presents several lakes, which are fed from the melted snow. 

The bases of the mountains are invariably separated from each other 
by streams of greater or less magnitude, formed principally by the innume¬ 
rable springs and foimtaiiis which pour down on each aide. Of Uiesc the 
princiiral, entitled to tlie rank of rivers, commencing from the N. W., are the 
Kali, or Maixdakim, the Blshengansa, the Dull, the Nmdaktm, and the 
Bindar, all rising in the Himalaya, and forming, afler a junction with each 
other, the united stream of tlie Alakmmda or Ganges which river, in its 
course throughout the province, from the depth and impetuosity of its cur¬ 
rent, is nowhere fordahle. To the east, tU Kali, the DJmuU, the Goirri, 
the Bamsanga, and the Sarja, having also their origin in tlieir snowy range, 
form, by their junction, the Scardaf or Gogra, and in addition to these, are the 
JJoMgmign, two Kyars, the Kmilla, the Suab, the GoutTnait, the Bxzdfua, and 
the Baliia, all of which derive their source from springs in the interior of 
the province. The small NuUas arc extremely numerous, but do not merit 
particular detail. 




The hill rivers in their descent to the plains, immediately on entering 
the Tarai, lose a considerable portion of tbetr body of water, and, in numerous 
instances, totally disappear at that point, during the hot and cold season, when 
the bed of the river continues perfectly dry for the space of nine to ten miles, 
after which it again fills} while at the same distance from the hills, numerous 
other petty nullahs are formed hy the copious springs which gush out of the 
earth. These phenomena may be accounted for by the nature of the soQ at 
the foot of the hills, which consists of a deep bed of alluvial shingle* 


I 
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It is by tlie beds of tlie rivers that access into this province from 
tlie plains on the south, and from the table land of Tartary on the north, is 
afforded, and the frequented passes into the lulls from tliosc points, will always 
be found to follow, in the first instance, the opening formed by the course of 
some river, and those ghats which liave no facilities of this nature are inva¬ 
riably difficult, and rarely available for commercial Intercourse. 

The passes througli the Himalaya, are Mana, Nitif Jotpar, iJamw, and 
Bysrdf which will be hereafter described when treating of Bhote; the principal 
ghats of the plains frequented by trade, arc Bilasni, Bhori, Ckakt^ 

Koldwara^ Palpur^ BabUi and Kangra^ in Gerhu'al ; DMhdUt Kota^ Bitam- 
Ottr/, Timli, Birmdeo, in Kmiaoti, 

W 

Besides these, there arc nmnyCAor ghats leading to Individual villages, 
and seldom travelled except by tlie neighbouring inhabitants. 

The roads of communication throughout the province, consist mere, 
ly of narrow foot paths, w'hich are only partially practicable for laden cattle, 
while rocky precipices frequently present themselves, which are scarcely 
passable for cattle in any state. These paths, from the nature of the countiy, 
are seldom direct, but wind along the faces of the mountains or pass over 
them, according as facilities of ascent and descent are afforded. No attempt 
would appear to have been ever made by former governments to facilitate 
commercial intercourse by the construction of roads calculated for beasts of 
burthen: fragments of old roads are to be met with leading to some of the 
principal temples, but as they alivays proceed directly up the steepest accli¬ 
vities by means of flights of stone steps, they could only have been intended for 
foot passengers. A road was also made under the Gorklia government through 
the centre of the province from the KaU^ or Gogra, to the Aiakananda, and 
passing through Almora to Srinagar, which formed the continuation of a 
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military road of communication extending from Nipal, and was regolarly 
measured and marked offwitli coss stones t the construction was left to Uie 
Zemindars of the nearest villi^es, and therefore little more was done than re¬ 
pairing the existing path: it is. in consequence, not superior to the common 
cross patlis of the province. The heaviness of the autumnal rains within the 
hills, must ever have rendered it difficult to keep any kind of road in tolerable 
repair, as at tliat season clefts in the sides of the mountain frequently take 
place. Blilitary roads of communication have been formed under the British 
government, from the plains to the posts of Aimora and Petoragfrht through 
the ghats of B}iimouu and Blrmdeo, The latter road passes tlirough the 
Cantonment of Lahii gliat, while a further new road connects that post with 
Ahnora, All tliesc roads are practicable throughout for beasts of burthen. 
A commercial road from the plains through the }}kikuti pass, has also been 
commenced. 

The rapidity of tJie mountain rivers offers great impediment to com¬ 
munication and intercourse, more particularly during the rainy season, when 
(in the absence of bridges,) the traveller, his ba^ge and cattle can only be 
crossed over the large rivers by the assistance of the ghat people, who 
swim supported on gourds. The bridges are of four kinds i tlie drst, 
consists of a single spar thrown across from bank to bank j the second, 
is formed of successive layers of timbers, the upper gradually pro¬ 
jecting beyond the lower from cither bank towards each other, in tho 
form of an arch, until the interval in tlie centre be sulIicienLly reduced to 
admit of a single timber being thrown across the upper layers, the ends of the 
projecting timbers being secured in the stone piers j these bridges, which are 
called SangoSt are usually from two to three timbers wide, and have 
sometimes a railing on each side. The third description of bridge^ 
called the J/mla, is constructed of ropes 5 two sets of cables being 
stretched across tlte river, and the cuds secured in the banks, the road- 
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way, consisting of slight ladders of wood two feet in breadtli, is sus¬ 
pended parallel to the cables by ropes of about three feet in lengtli. 
By this arrangement, t!ie horizontal cables form a balustrade to sup¬ 
port the passenger, while reaching from step to step of the ladders. To 
make the JhuUi practicable for goats and sheep, tlie Interstices of the lad¬ 
ders are sometimes closed up witli twigs laid close to each other. A con¬ 
struction of tliis kind necessarily requires a high bank on botli sides, and 
where this evident advantage may be w'anting, the deficiency of height is 
supplied by a wooden gaUows, erected on the two banks over which the ends 
of the cables are passed- Ihe fourth and most, simple bridge consists merely 
of a single coble stretched across the stream, to which is suspended a basket 
traversing on a wooden ring, the passenger or baggage being placed in tills 
basket, it is drawn across by a man on the opposite side by means of a rope 
attached to the bottom; this is termed a Qmka,* The two last descriptions 
of bridge are constructed at a veiy trifling expense, as the topes used are 
made of a silky species of grass, which is produced in abundance in every part 
of the province. Iron chain bridges, as described in Turner’s Thibet, would 
^appear to have been used in this province at a remote period, but no remains 
of them now exist. A considerable number of bridges (Sangas) have been 
erected under the British government, and many, from the want of durability 
in tlic timbers, have had to be renewed after three or four years, so that it 
will no doubt be eventually found advantageous to resort to the plan of iron 
clmiu bridges. 


The constant succession .of falls and rapids, joined to the rocky nature of 
their beds, render the hill rivers impracticable for boats at any season, while, 
during the rains, a further obstacle is presented in the extreme impetuosity 


* Mcaoingj it is suppoEtd, being derived fram die Sfliiknt term Kihanikg* 
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of the current. The only boat to be found witliin the hills is smail canoe, 
which plies aa a ferry during sk months of the year at Srinagar, on the 
Alakananda. 

The buildings of every dSscription throughout the province are con¬ 
structed of stone laid in clay, Tiie private houses are usually of three or 
more atoriea, having slated roofs with gable ends. In towns, the lower story 
forms the shop, and is left open towards the street, but In the interior this part 
is appropriated to the cattle. The wood used in buildings, is commonly some 
' description of pine; but, where easily procurabic, toon is preferred. The floors 
are made of clay beat down : in some parts of the province, where slates are 
not at hand, shingles, or planks of pine are substituted for them in roofing. 


The temples are nearly all built in the same style of architecture: the 
principal part, in which the idol ta placed, consists of an octagon, from ten to 
twelve feet in diameter; from the height of eight or nine feet, the sides are 
made gradually to incline inwards, till they meet; thus forming a cone, the 
apex of which is surmounted by an ornament in the style of a Turk’s cap, and 
has, sometimes, a slight square projecting roof covered with slates or sheets of 
copper: in one side of the octagon is the door, and from this generally projects 
a small vestibule, having a pent roof of slate or copper, with a door of entrance 
in the gable end. 

The BauUs, or covered fountains, are not remarkable either for their size 
or beauty: the bounty of nature, which has furnished innumerable springs 
on every mountain, renders excavation in search of water unnecessary, 
and all therefore that is required is a reservoir, enclosed in a small covered 
building, to secure the water from waste and contamination; such are the 
MauiiSf built at the expense of individuals ^ a few are, however, to be met 
with, erected by former Rajahs, which exhibit some architectural ornaments 
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being slitrounded by b'ght verandas, supported by pillarSj and having their 
interior decorated with sculpture. The construction of a BatUi being con¬ 
sidered a meiitorioua work, numerous buildings of this description are to be 
found in die neighbourhood of all villages, and along roads of particular resort. 

The only buildings which remain to be described, are the forts, which, 
from the state of internal government under the ancient Rajas, were ex- 
tremely numerous, but the greater number are now mere ruins, TJiey were 
usually built of large blocks of hewn stones, neatly htted to each other, with 
loop holes in the walls for matchlocks, or small Jb^aUf and were always situ¬ 
ated on the peak of some mountain, from which circumstance no doubt they 
derived their name o^KdUinga. The choice of their position depended on the 
difficulties of approach, the steepness of the sides of the mountains, and the 
proximity of water. The mountain, towards the summit, was rendered as par¬ 
pen dicidar as possible by scarping, and where die ridge approaching tlie peak 
admitted, a trench was dug across, which was passable only by means of a 
removable bridge. Having- thus described the form and nature of the budd¬ 
ings in this province, the number and extent of its towns will now be noticed. 

The slender and diffiised nature of the resources, joined to the difficulties 
of transport in these mountains, by rendering the supply of provisions to a 
large community precarious, must ever have checked the establishment of 
towns or large villages. It was consequently, at the immediate seat of govern¬ 
ment alone, that a population to any extent was ever collected, and such was 
the origin of Ahnarat Srim^aTf Cfuimpdmatt and Joshlmatii^ the only towns in 
this province. The latter, though never the place of residence of the actual 
sovereign, yet owed its existence to die presence of the Rdmal, and the 
numerous establishment of die temple of and as the Rdwal pos¬ 

sessed absolute authority in tlie districts round JosUmaik, and had always the 
disposal of a considerable annual income, lie may be considered in the light of 
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a petty prince. With the exception of these four places, there is not a single 
place that can boast of a pennanent bazar, or that contains 120 houses. 

Almora, situated in latitude 29** ^4', longitude 79" 39'» is built on the top 
of a ridge, running east and west, and elevated 5400 feet above the sea: it was 
founded about three centuries and a quarter ago, by a Raja of the last dynasty, 
who, at that period, having extended his dominion over the western districts, 

* removed his court from Champdwat to Almornt as a centrical point of his king¬ 
dom. From the nature of its situation, it is confined to a single street, nearly 
three quarters of a mile in length, paved with stone, and consisting of two ba¬ 
zars, divided from each other by Fort Almora, and the ancient palace of the 
Rajas. Detached bouses, chiefly inhabited by Brahmins, are scattered along 
each face of the mountain below tlie town. At the western extremity, and 
immediately joining on the tow'ii, are the lines of the regular troops, in the 
rear of which Is the fortification now termed Fort Moira: at the eastern ex¬ 
tremity is a small martcilo tower^ called St. Mark’s. The palace of the 
Rajas consisted of a confused pUe thrown together in an irregular style, and 
as the whole was in a state of considerable decay, it was in consequence knocked 
down, and tlic materials appropriated to the public works; the principal 
part of the ground on which it stood, Is now occupied by the jail. There are 
several temples in Almorat but none requiring any particular mention. 
By an enumeration in 1821, the number of houses in the tow'n and suburbs was 
found to be 742, divided among the difterent classes and castes as follows 


Hindus, 


Mohammedanst .. 75 


Stone Ciiuer$, .. 51 i 

Trsulesnien,. ......57 

Mcrrhftnts Baakcr9,»l&4 

Masons and Carpenters, 33 

RIacksmitliffj jm, 

Not engitged in trade,. om. 18 

ti-r-itir i-i-rf ti til- 

Petty Trader?, 53 . 

Saucing Girb, 53 

Copper Smiths, ... 8 

CurrierSj -PTTtirfvtrfiritii ft 

Not engaged In trade, 10 
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Tile nutnlicr of iuJiabitaots will hereafter bo detailed under the head of 
population. 

>% 

The Kacheri and other civil buildings are at Mmoraf but the houses of 
the civilians are at HiriBel&agh, which is considered as the civil station, 
and at which the provincial battalion is cantoned: this place is five miles 
north of Almora, The town of Almora, from having become the station for 
the regular troops and the civil establishments, has, during the last six years, 
much increased in the number of its inhabitants, and many new houses have 
been erected during this period. Under the Gorkha government, the town 
was fast hastening to decay, 

Srinagar, the antient capital of Gerhwal, is situated in lat. 30* 14'. long. 
78“ 37'» and is built in a valley on the bank of the Akkananda, the principal 
branch of the Ganges, It owes its origin to an ancestor of the present Raja of 
Gerkual, who, about three centuries past, having established the monarchy of 
Gerh-wal, founded the town of Srinagar, and established it as the capital. 

As the whole trade of G^rJiwal soon centered there, it would appear at 
one period to have attained a very flourishing condition, and far exceeded 
Almora in extent and population; but during the last twenty years, this 
town has suffered most severely from the successive calamities of earth- 
quake, flood, and invasion, and to these must now be added the decrease of 
trade: by the recent parUtion of Gerhwal, it has lost all share in the trade 
of that portion of the country made over to the Raja, while the greater part 
of the traffic from the eastern district, wliJdi formerly centered in Srinagar, 
now flows direct through the more convenient passes of Kamaon, Prom 
these causes, tlie merchants are daily deserting to Almora or Ttri, (the 
capital of the Raja) and the few who remain are retained tliere principally 
by the influx of pilgrims, who annuafly pass through the town in their route 
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to Badarianatht The towD contains one bazar, running norUi and souti). In 
1821, the number of houses was 562, distributed as follows: 


iXuifi,... 86 

| Hindus^ ..i 





Brahmins, 






Merchants and Gold J 

' S4 



* 


Smitlis, ... j 





Donddg Ghrls, 






GosacjiSi . . 






Petty Traders and not J 
engaged iu trade, ...' 

’ 123 


Hie number of Hindu temples is very great: nearly forty receive 
allowances from the government, but none of these buildings are deserving 
of description. The palace of the Haja must once have been a handsome 
structure, and, considering the poverty of the country and difBcultles of 
building here, is certainly deserving of admiration. It consbted of an exten* 
sive quadrangle, having three grand fronts, each four stories high, with pro¬ 
jecting porticoes, the whole of the lower part being profusely ornamented with 
^ulpture neatly executed. The materials consist of large wrought blocks of a 
close grained black stone, laid in mortar. The greater portion of this building 
has been thrown down by earthquakes, and the three porticoes abovetneu- 
tioned, are now alone standing. The native establishments for the revenue 
And police of the western half of the Gerhwal districts arc stationed in 
Srinagarf and there are two Jliuhs and a canoe for crossing the Ala^'attanda 
established, and in the immrfiatc vicinity of the town. 

Champ&a>att in long. 79* SS', lat. 99* ig', and elevated five thousand 
four hundred and seventy feet above the sea, is situated in the district of Jfii. 
SAmwnon, near the extremity of the province: it was originally a village, 
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the residence of the principal Zemindar of tJiat quarter, but became, 
between six and seven centuries past, the capital of a small independent 
principality, established by the Zetnioitar in question, out of tlie wrecks of 
the iCd/Zar monarchy destroyed at that period: it subsequently became the 
entrepot for the trade of Tartary, passing from the Dharms ghat to Rclkarpf 
in the plains} and to this circumstance must be ascribed its continued 
existence as a town, and its retention of a bazar, after it had ceased to be 
the residence of the court* The present number of houses is sixty>one, of 
which forty-six are shops; the antient palace of the Hsjas, and the fort in 
which it stood, are now a heap of ruins* TJve Kacheri of the foe 

tJie eastern districts of Kamoofiy Is stationed lie re, and three miles noitli of the 
town, at a place called Lohu ghatf is a military cantonment, at wliich is station-, 
ed a force for the protection of the frontier. Another post of the same kind 
is established twenty-two miles north of Lohu gimU at Fttoriigerh, Two small 
fortifications Imve been recently erected at these posts. 

P 

long* 79* 32^, lat, SO* 33^, is situated near the junction of the 
Bi^h&t^anga and DanUy (bjaiiches of the Ganges) and is elevated 7.JOO 
feet above tlic sea. The and other attend;iats of the temple of 

Badarirmik, reside here during half the year, when tlie temple is blocked up 
with snow. There are 119 boufies, distributed as follows: 


Bralimins, .. SI 

Merchants. i* 

Cultivators,. 68 

Dorns, . ig 


Some trade is carried on from tliis town witli Tartar/, tlirough the 
Mmia and passes. - 

situated at the conflux of the river and GoTitsiit long. 
79 3a, lat, S3* 5(y, contains a bazar consisting of forty-two shops, which 
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are all the property of the Almora merchants, erected solely with a view to 
the Tartar trade, two considerable fairs taking place here annualty; aa 
these houses are only inhabited during two or tliree months in the year, they 
must be considered rather as coming under the description of a temporary 
Giaij, than of a town. From the great improvement in tlie Tartar trade, 
within the last six years, the number of houses in this place has greatly 
increased. 

Some notice of the size of the villages may now be taken. From the na¬ 
ture of the arable land in this province, as already described, it rarely occurs 
tliat such quantity exists in any one spot, as to require the labor of a 
large resident population : the villages are consequently, with a few excep* 
tioRS, universally small, and are, in fact, nothing more than detached hamlets, 
scattered along the sides and bases of the mountains, wherever facilities for 
cultivation are afforded. 

The total of inhabited villages and hamlets, as will be seen by the accom¬ 
panying statement (a) amounts to 903‘t, while the whole number of houses 
contained in them, is only i*,569, giving an average of nearly five houses to 
each village. The number of hamlets consiatlng of one house is very great, 
while only 35 villages are to be found in the province, which exhibit more 
than 50 houses, and the largest village exhibits 115 houses. On this head, I 
regret that it is not in my power to offer more certain information than such 
as is derived from an estimate of the average of inhabitants to each house 
tltroughout the province- An attempt was made to ascertain the amount by 
actual enumeration, and, as far as related to the towns, tliis measure was exe¬ 
cuted without difficulty, but in the interior, obstacles occurred which rendered' 
the attempt nugatory. The revenue officers, from the extent of their jurisdic¬ 
tions, and the smallness of their establishments, were necessitated to call in 
the aid of the Kamins and Seyanast and the returns furnished tl» rough this 
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assistance*, exhibited such extraordinary ineongntity, both sslth respect to 
the proportion of males and females, and to the average rate of inhabitants 
to each house in dificrent villages, that no reliance could be placed on them. 
This inaccuracy must be ascribed, no doubt, to a suspicion on the part 
of the Tand-holdcrs, that the information was required solely with a view to 
some fiscal arrangement, as, under the former government, the amount of the 
cultivating population had formed one of tiie principal grounds in the adjitst- 
ment of the village assessment. A recourse to the mode now adopted was, 
therefore, found to he unavoidable ; and if remains to consider the principle 
on which the estimated average has been founded. 

The state of population in the towns does not at^rd an exact criterion 
on which to form a judgment of tiiat in tlic ititerior, as the inhabitants of tlie 
former, from the difSctil ties of procuring grain, are compelled to maintain a 
part of their family in villages. To this cause must -be ascribed the smallness 
of the average exhibited in AhnoTS and Snnag'at% the former being five and a 
half^ and the latter not quite four and a quarter to each liohset a rate which by 
no means corresponds with the size of tlie houses, or can be reconciled to the 
custom of the country. The erection of a house, from the nature of its mate¬ 
rials, requires a very considerable outlay : this consideration tends greatly to 
check the suhtlivision and separation of families, and many genemtions are 
constantly to be found resuling under the same roof. Under these circum¬ 
stances, the proportion now assumed, of six and a half residents to each house, 
will not perhaps be thouglit excessive. Taking, therefore, the number of 
houses in K&Taaon and the annexed pergunnas of GcWiEro/, as exhibited in 
statement at the above average will yield a population for the 

interior, including Bhote, 289,608 souls. To tlus must be added the inha¬ 
bitants of the towns, amounting to 73f8, and if a further addition of4000 
be made for troops, camp followers, and civil establishments, the total of 
the residents In the province may be estimated at 300,046, giving about 27 ;^ 
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to the square mile. As however ^ of the province, consisting of snow in 
the north, and turraec in the south, is almost wholly uninludiited, the pro* 
portion in Lite remaining parts will be about 40^ persons to the square mile* 
The proportion of Mohammedans is extremely small, as they are only 
to be found in the towns of Almora and Srinagar, and in two or three 
villages along the Ghats to the plains j the former amount to 494', and tlte 
latter 154} to tliese may be added the troops and camp followers of the same 
sect, estinuited at 100, and the total will then stand at 74^* 

A detail of tlm inhabitants of the towns is here subjoined: 

Houses. Mates, Fematet. Ckildreit. 


Atmors, ...... 742 1369 1173 968 

Srino^r. 3G1 945 887 512 

...... 61 333 details not given. 


yo^aUi, . 182 229 S22 iQt 

The great proportion of females to males in the latter town, may be as* 
cribed to the number of female slaves, the property of the temple of B&da^ 
eirinaih, , 

On the Zoology of the province, it is not pretended to offer scicntiiic 
descriptions, but merely to notice any peculiarities to he found among the 
animals m these mountains. The animals of the Bltatcar or Tarai are too 
w*cU known to require any notice j hut it may he stated, that tlie elephants 
in tliat quarter are uumcroui, and many of the herds are represented by the 
Zemindars as very large. A few of these animals are annually caught by 
means of Kumki elephants, at the expense of the Nawab of JHampur, The 
practice of digging piu is forbidden, and as the elei>lianta are now little 
molested, it is to be hoped tliat tlmy may, at some future period, prove avail* 
able to the service of the state. The domestic anifuals are tlie same as iu the 
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plalti^ but.of smaller size : horses and asses must, however, he excepted, for 
of tlic forraertbere are only a few ponies, which are imported from Tartary, 
and of the latter tlicrc are none. The hilt sliccp have invariably short tails 
like deer. Further notice will bo taken of the cattle, when on the subject 
of agriculture. The wild animals are tigers, by whom great numbers of 
people are annually destroyed, leopards, bears, jackals, wild cats, weasels, 
flying squirrels, moles, porcupines, rats and mice, monkeys, two varieties, 
the hender and langur. The beasts of chase are wild boars, and five species 
of (leer, two, tire jarao and sarao, large, and three, the tltar or chamois, the 
gfturer and the small j also hares. The animals peculiar to the Ilima* 

laya \vill, hereafter, be noticed in a separate article. Among the birds are, 
one eagle, vultures, kites, hawks, ravens, crows, daws, jays, wood-peckers 
and an endless variety of small birds. The game birds are pheasants, five 
varieties, all differing from the Europe, jungle fowl, partridges, three sorts, 
quails, woodcocks, peacocks, snipes, and wild fowl. Tlic latter, as well as 
other aquatic birds, are very rare, owing, in all probability, to the rapidity of 
all tlic mountaiir rivers. The comaioii barn door fowl is bred by the in ha* 
bitants of low caste. 

Reptiles are by no means numerous. The snakes arc of three or four 
kinds, but all harmless excepting the Cohru capelin t this last is, however, only 
to be met with in low hot situations, such as SrinagiSTy where fatal accidents 
occasionally occur froin its bite. This remark applies also to scorpions, those 
on the tops of the mountains being very small, with little or no venom. The 
remaining reptiles are gosampsy armadillos, lizards, asps, frogs, toads, &c. 

The rivers and lakes, in these hills, offer ver^' few varieties of fish, not 
probably exceeding seven or eight, among wliich are the trout and eel : 
alligators and turtles are not found higher tiian the TaraJ. Land crabs 
are common. The rivers, for somc'distance from the Himalaya, are entirely 

rp 
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free from every description of fisir» owing* probably, to the coldness of tlie 
water from the snows. 

The insects are extremely numerous, but offer no new or peculiar varie¬ 
ties; and it will therefore be sufficient to mention the bees, which are of two 
kinds. The domestic bee varies only in size from that of Europe, being 
consldembly smaUer. The hives for Uieir reception, which are to be met 
with in almost every I’illagc, consist merely of a log of wood, hollowed 
out, and the ends stopped with pieces of boards fitted in, and so fastened 
ws to admit of being easily removed. A swarm of bees being procured 
in tlie common mode, the hive is then built into one of the outer walls of the 
house, and a small hole is made at one end for the egress and ingress of 
the bees^ When the honey is consiilered os ready, the bees are driven out 
“ by a continued knocking on the inner end of the hive, the iiote of entrance 
is then stopped to prevent their immediate return, and the board at the back 
being removed, the honey is taken out; alter which the hive is restored to its 
original state, and the bees suffered to retake possession. Ihe quantity 
of wax afforded by these bees is trifling ; the honey is, however, remark¬ 
ably white and fine flavored. The wild bee, which exactly corresponds 
with the humble bee of Europe, builds its nest on the rocks and in the caves 
at the base of the snowy mountains; as their honey is not an object, the 
nests are not till voluntarily evacuated, and being thus unmolested the 
' bees continue, year afVer year, to build at the same spot. The nests in ques¬ 
tion yield from two to eight secis of wax each. It may be remarked, that 
locusts rarely visit these hills : some considerable flocks made their appear¬ 
ance in 18S0, after an interval of twenty years, but they were almost immedi¬ 
ately destroyed by rain, 

* 

As the diversity of temperature and climate to be found at the various 
degrees of elevation ou the mountains,' tends so greatly to multiply the 
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varieties of vegetable products, some dcscriptioti of the former appears 
requisite.. 

The heat is generally moderate, as will be seen from the annexed state* 
ment of the average range of the thermometer in the shade, throughout the 
twelve months. 



T A, w. 

2 V. 

7 a. k. 

2 V. Kf. 

JoBiiaiy...... 


* 

July,.. 72“ 

78“ 



55“ 

Augu-st, 72" 

7&" 

March|^.« iis 


61“ 

Sept€3pber,.»» 61" 

75“ 

April, 

... 

66“ 

OctiOl^crpsihH !■ 4ii AD)" 

03“ 

Maj, 


73“ 

November,, p, «p* 4 2" 

60“ 



76“ 

Deceinber,...... S4“ 

52“ 


These observations were taheu at Hawil Bagh^ an elevation of 3887 ieet 
above the sea. The heat necessarily dimiiiishes, as the height increases. At 
AtmorQt which is* as already stated, 5^100 feet above that level, the differenco 
is between two and three degrees less than the above average, and so on 
in proportion. During the cold season, on the contrary, from the greater 
evaporation, the thermometer, before sun-rise* is always lowest in the valleys, 
and tlie frost more intense there than on hills of moderate height* (that is 
below 7000 feet,} while at noon the sun is more powerful. The extremes* 
in twenty-four hours, have been more than once IS* and 51** being a dif¬ 
ference of 33* j an inequality which proves destructive of horticulture* 
and highly injurious to trees until they have attained a certain age* 
after which they are no longer atfected by such changes. Snow by 
no means falls equally every season; the natives fix every third year as 
likely to be snowy- No year, however* passes without its partial occurrence. 
The snow never lies but on the mountain tops aud ridges* and from 
thence it soon disappears* ludess sheltered from the sun by forests: where the 
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latter arc tliick, it remains many montlis. It may, in most years, be found m 
the summit of the Ghagar range, between Abnora and the plains, $o late as 
the middle of May. 

No month in the year is without rain: the periodical season for 
its fall is from the middle of 8cpteml>er, and there usually occur live 
or six days of continued rain in the end of February, or beginning of 
March. During tiie remainder of the year, it is partial and uncertain. In 
April and May, the rain is usually attended with violent storms of thunder 
and of hall. From tlie result of observations made witli a pluviameter at 
Htmv/ Bagh, it may be assumed that, one year with anotlier, the average quan¬ 
tity of rain in the twelve months, is between forty and fifty inches. Thunder 
is frequent and always loud; buildings are often struck, and lives occasion- 
ally destroyed by liglitning. 

The soil on the ridges and sides of the mountains is generally poor and 
stony, while the depth of earth is seldom great, and rock is commonly to be 
met with at a few feet from the surface : in such situations, therefore, the aid 
of frequent supplies of manure is required to renew the fertility of the land. 

In the valleys, which consist almost wholly of alluvial soil, deposited by the 
rivers, or washed down from the motmtains by the rains, the land is tolerably 
productive, though not to be compared with that in the Tarai or the plains* 

Among the trees, the most numerous are the pines, affording eight varie¬ 
ties, some of them remarkable for their size and qualities. The oak also 
oflTers six or seven species, all difibring from the Europe oak, witli the excep¬ 
tion of the ilex, which is similar. To these may be added thcrhododendioni 
two sorts, white and red, horse chesnut, toon, &c., an endless variety, some 
common to the plains, and others peculiar to the hills. The fruit trees include 
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tlie apple, pear, apricot, eljerry, walnut, pomegranate, mitlberiy, peach, mango, 
guava, orange, lemon, two kinds, citron, four kinds, plaintaun, arbutus or 
tree strawberry, raspberry, barberry, grape vine, blackberry, and be¬ 

sides some peculiar to the hills, as tive hhsjnofo^ and the chUn, or butter tree, 
which produces a small edible fruit in the shape of a pear, containing a stone, 
from the kernel of which is formed the butter, white from the saccharine 
matter contained in the flowers, a species of sugar is also manufactured. To 
conclude the list of fruits, the strawberry', the water melon, and pumpkin, 
may be added. Among the shrubs it will' be only necessary to mention the 
d<^ rose and hawthorn, eidliborua, from the bark of which paper is manu* 
fnetnred, and the dalchini, (the wild cinamoDi) Garden vegetables were con¬ 
fined to onions, turnips, sweet potatoes, egg plants, and cucumbers, all re¬ 
markable for their sise and flavor; spinach was also much cultivated- 
Potatoes have now been introduced witli partial success, but the greater num¬ 
ber of Europe vegetables have been found to thrive extremely well- The 
flowers arc extremely numerous; the most remarkable are lilljes, many va¬ 
rieties, flags, pionies, wild tulips, &Ci &c. 


Hitherto the only minerals discovered, are the coarse metals, viz. copper, 
iron, and lead. The copper is produced in many parts of the province, though 
not always in the same species of soil, the matrix in some of the mines being 
a dark sandy stone, and in others a white soapy rock. The principal mines now 
worked, arc and Sira, in Xama<mt Nagpttr and Dhanpur, in GerAwo/. 

Each mine consists of a horizontal shall, run into the side of a mountain: 
these shafts are about 3 J feet high by feet wide, and have their floors gra¬ 
dually declining towards the mouth, to prevent the water from lying and ac¬ 
cumulating. Where a rich vein is discovered, traverses of the same descrip¬ 
tion as the sliafl arc struck off, and when tlie ore is exhausted a new mine ia 
commenced near the old one. This measure is adopted also when the old mine, 
from earth<[uakc, or other cause, becomes blocked up by tbe falling iu of the 
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Toof* Some of sliaAs are carried for a very considerable distance into the 
bosom of the mountain! The period of mining is during the cold and hot wea* 
iher, when the produce is collected at the mouth of the pit, where it is wash* 
ed by the women and children, a small stream being always conveyed thitlier 
for the purpose: the clean ore Is then carried to the houses of the miners, 
where the greater part remains for smelting till the rainy season. Two 
or three men only are employed in working at the same time, and 
these are relieved every hour. The ore is brought out of the mine on buf- 
faloe ludes, whlcii sre dragged along the ground by boys, with a rope tied to 
one end, and passed round their bodies. The instruments used are merely 
hammers, small iron wedges, and crow bars i strips of turpentine fir are 
used for light. The copper usually sells on the spot for sixty rupees the 
maund. 


Iron exists in all parts of the province, and as the process of extracting 
it is extremely simple, a great number of mines are constantly worked. 
The ore is found near the surface, in extensive strata of rocks, but vary¬ 
ing very materially in appearance at dliferent mines. In preparing the iron, 
the ore is, in the first instance, broken small, and roasted by the miners, until 
the whole quantity adheres togetiier, forming a single mass: in this state it 
is delivered by ihem, for tire further process, to the blacksmiths, by whom 
the roasted ore is once more broken small, and then exposed in crucibles to 
a strong heat, sufficient to fuse the vitreous matter, wbicU runs off tlirough a 
hqle left for tliat purpose. The metal remains in the crucible, and is then 
beaten up into small bars for the market, where it sells at a price fluctuating 
betw'een 3-8 and 4 rupees per maund. The common produce at the dlfifer* 
ent mines is from 40 to £0 per cent. So imperfect, however, is the smelting, 
that from to is, subsequently, lost in working up this iron. 


Of lead, a fe w mines exist in the province, but none of them are worked. 
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The rocks of the southern anil midland parts of the province oifer little 
varietyt consisting almost imifonnly of coarse mica, containing nodules of 
quartz, sand stone, and slate. In the nortliern districts, the prevailing kinds 
are granite^ quartz in large masses, and virhite marble. Garnets, of an in« 
ferior description, are to be found every where embodied in quartz or mica. 
Hock chryslal exists in plenty In the Himalaya. Organic remains and fossil 
hones are also found iu that part of the country; the former consists of madre* 
pores and ; the bones would appear to liave belonged to some large 

animal of the* ox species, probably tlie yak* Bitumen is found on the sum* 
roits of many of the high mountains in the province: it exudes from the 
crevices in the rock, and is of a dark black color, with a strong unpleasant 
odour. It is used in medicine by the natives, under the name of Siiqjit* 

A white saponaceous stone, resemblmg and used for the same purposes 
as pipe clay, is produced in many places. In Gcr/iwaf, various vessels are 
turned from it, which, when polished, have the appearance of marble* 
They retain liquid, but being extremely brittle, are little used, 

-I 

If volcanic appearances are ever discovered, it will no doubt be in the 
Himalaya range ; a few hot springs are to be met with in the passes through 
it; the heat of these vary j one at Badarmatb^ where it issues from the ground, 
allows a heat of 138* Fahrenlieit. The inhabitants residing at the base of the 
range in question, state that smoke is occasionally seen to rise from the in^ 
tcrior. The frequent occurrence of earthquakes renders it possible, that some 
volcano is situated there, but the inaccessible nature of the interior of the 
Himalaya^ must ever render it impossible to ascertain its existence by actual 
Inspection. 

Witli respect to the origin of the inhabitants, recourse can only be had to 
vague traditions and conjectures. The country, from its situation, must 
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necessarily have been peopled from the table land of Tartarff, or lire plains 
of HhidusiaiL, Judging, however, from the personal appearance of the inhabt- 
tants, their religion, and language, the latter appears the most probable, os 
had the hrst settlers been Tar tart, some communication would doubtlessly 
have been maintained with the mother country, by subsequent migration from 
thence. The original occupants of the country, whenever they may have 
come, would appear to have been completely uncivilized, and wholly igno¬ 
rant of agriculture and of the common arts of life. At a period, comparatively 
speaking, not very remote, the celebrity of the Himalaya^ in the Hindu 
Mythology, by iudueing a constant resort of pilgrims, led to the gradual colo¬ 
nization of the country, by natives of various parts of Mindustart^ who intro¬ 
duced their religion and knowledge j and the country having, by these means^ 
been rendered an object of competition, its invasion and conquest soon 
followed. Such are tlie current traditions, and their simplicity entitles them 
to consideratiou. 

Of the aborigines, a small remnant, perttuaciously adhering to the customs 
of their ancestors, are to be found iu the RaxaU or Rajis, They are now 
reduced to about twenty families, who wander in the rude freedom of savage 
life, along the line of forests situated under the eastern part of the Himahya, 
in this province. In all probability the outcastes, or Uowis, arc in part 
descendants from them ; a conjecture that is founded chiefly on two 
circumstances, first, the great dlfl'ercnce in the personal appearance of the 
Dorns from the other inhabitants, many of the former having curly hair, 
inclining to wool, and being all extremely black, and secondly, the almost 
universal state of hereditary slavery in which the Dorns are found here. 
With the origin of this slavery, even the proprietors are unacquainted, it 
may, however, easily be explained, by supposing a part of the aborigines 

to have been seized, and reduced to that condition by the first colouists 
above-mentioned. 
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The Sfluctity of the HimaJaya in Hindu mythology, by no mc^ns neces¬ 
sarily implies the pre-existence of the Hindu religion in this province, as 
^ ^ the enormous height and grandeur of that range visible from the plains would 

have been sufScient to recommend it as a scene for the penances of gods and 
heroes. The worship of Vishnu would aj>pear to have been introduced into 
' *-^“3 province by missionaries, from the peninsula of India. All the most cele¬ 

brated shrines and temples dedicated to the incarnations of that deity, owe 
their undoubted foundation to the former princes of that quarter, and to the 
present moment these temples, including Jiadarmatk, Kedarnatk, Raghuttath* 
2.t Deoprag, N^arsinh^^tjoslnmath, &c., are exclusively administered to by 
priests, natives of tlie peninsula. To the polytheism of the Hindu creed, haji; 
. been here siiperadded a variety of local superstitions, and the great bulk 

of the population are now Hindus in prejudices and customs, rather than In 
religion. Every remarkable mountain, peak, cave, forest, fountain and rock 
has its presiding demon or spirit, to which frequent sacrifices are ofiered, and 
religious ceremonies continually performed by the surrounding inhabitants at 
small temples erected on the spot. These temples are extremely numerous 
throughout the country, and new ones are daily erecting j while the temples 
dedicated to Hindu deities, in the interior, are, with a few exceptions, deserted 
and decayed. The ceremonies peculiar to the local deities are uninterest¬ 
ing : on particular festivals, dancing forms a principal part, when the 
dances are performed by any number of men, who move round in a circle 
With various contortions, their motions being regulated by the slow measure of 
song, which is sung by tlie leader of the party, the rest joining in the chorus. 

Tlie former government, together with the principal people of the pro- 
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vince, and the inliabiUnts of the towns, professed the pure Hindu Brahminical 
tenets. Either from the absence of anj Intimate connection with Mobammedan 
powers, or from an abhonence of the excess committed by Mohammedan 
invaders against tlie Brahminical worship, in this and other countries, strong 
prejudices were ever entertained against that sect. The profession of the 
Mohammedan religion was rather tacitly permitted, than openly tolerated in 
both Kamaon and GerkKal^ and no public processions, Tezins^ &c., were ever 
suffered to take place either at Aimoi's or SrinsgoTy at which places only 
Mohammedans are to be found iu any nuniberi 

The institution of caste exists here, among the upper ranks, in its utmost 
rigour, and any infringement of its ordinances or restrictions is immediately 
followed by degradation, nor can a r^toration to the privileges of caste be 
obtained, but by lindergoing various proscribed penances agreeable to the nature 
of the offence. In the interior, the inhabitants are comprised under three 
classes only, Bralimins, Rajputs, and Dorns; in the towns, other castes and 
branches arc to be found. TSxe principal classes of Brahmins are JoshiSf 
PonMs, and Pcmrfw, in Kamaon, and Ekand^s and DobhalSf in 
ail of which are extremely scrupulous and prejudiced. Among the lower 
ranks of Brahmins, great latitude is taken in regard to labor, food, &c,, and 
their claim to the distinction of that caste is, in consequence, little 
recognised; the mass of the labouring population, from similar causes, 
have still less pretensions to the designation of Kajputs, which they assume. 
Tlie Dorns are, of course, out castes, and to them are left tfie whole of 
the inferior trades, tiiose of carpenters, masons, blacksmiths, coppersmiths, 
quarriers, miners, tailors, musicians, &c., and by them also are performed the 
most menial offices. , 

The ceremonies and periods at which marriages are concluded, are 
almost wholly similar to those followed by the Hindus in the plains. A sum 
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of money is, however, in'i'adably paid by the suitor to th^ nearest relation of 
the bride, a practice reprobated in the plains. Tliis sum varies from twenty- 
five to a thousand rupees, according to the rank and property of the parties, 
and from this amount are defrayed the cxpences of the marriage ceremonies^ 
and of the bride's portion. In equal marriages, among the high classes of 
landholders and merchants, and among the Brahmins, the disbursement 
generally exceeds the sum received from the bridegroom. In cases of 
second and subsequent engagements entered into by persons of this 
description, the new bride is received on terms of infcnorlty to the first 
wife, and the douter, and otlier expenecs, are less proportionate to the sum paid. 
The latter observation applies to all contracts of this nature, which take 
place in the remaining classes of the population, such transactions being, in 
point of fact and custom, one of regular sale, conveying to tlie husband and 
his heirs, the free and dJs[)osab1e property in the person of the wife, a right 
which, though now not recognised, was, under the former governments, daily 
put in practice. Wlien the means of the suitor are insulficiettt to satisfy the 
demands of the parents, an equivalent is sometimes accepted in the personal 
services of the former, for a given period of years- The marriage is complete 
ed on the signing of tlic contract, and at its expiration, the contractor is at 
liberty to carry away his wife. 

The custom of many brotliers having one wife in common, has long 
ceased to be practised in any parts of this province, but tlie widow of an elder 
brother is commonly re-married to the next brother. 

The dead bodies are here burnt, with the usual Hindu ceremonies, 
here death may have ensued from any disorder supposed to be contagious, 
the body is usually biwied in tlie first instance, and after the lapse of two or 
three months, the remains are dug up and burnt on a pile. Satis were 
numerous under the former government, but have now greatly decreased. 
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and the annual average does not now amount to three. As this |»ractise is 
ROW confined wholly to the Rajput families of the highest class ^which are 
by no means numerous) it may be expected to become daily more rare. The 
other classes have almost Invariably proved most ready to listen to the per- 
Biiasions of the public native officers, and have been satis6cd with the salvo 
ofiered to their character, by tlie ostensible intention and preparation with* 
out proceeding to the completion of the sacrifice. 

There are no public institutions of the nature of schools, and private 
tuition is almost wholly confined to the upper classes. The teachers are 
commonly lirahmins, who impart to tlicir scholars the mere knowledge of 
reading, writing, and accounts. Tlie children of respectable Brahmins are 
also taught Sanscrit, and are occasionally sent to Benares to complete 
their studies, where they pass through the usual course of Hindu education, 
consisting of theology, astronomy, judicial astrology, and sometimes medicine. 
The Pundits here, Jiowever, by no means appear to excel hi any one of these 
branches, as the most learned usually resort to the courts of the Hindu native 
princes in the plains. The colloquial language is pure Hindi, derived chiefly 
from the Sanscrit, without any admixture of Persian. The terminations and 
punctuations are, however, extremely comipt, more particularly in tlie 
northern pergunnas. The language used in Gerhvsal differs very considerably 
from that of Kamaon. The bulk of the population in both parts are, however, 
acquainted with Hindustani, as spoken m the plains* 

* 

In the division of time, the Hindu mode is exclusively followed, and ilie 
years in use are alsd Hindu, being the Sumbat and Saka, Tim latter is the 
most generally adopted in written documents: it differs from the Sambat by 
a period of tliirty-five years. 

1 he religious establishments are numerous, and the lands assigned for 
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their support amount to about one-fifteenth of the total arable lantk of the 
province. Under the former govern me Dt» large sums were distributed on 
particular occasions, and festivals to the temples of the favorite deities, a few 
of which will be here particularly noticed. 

'I'iie shrine of BadarinHihj dedicated to an incarnation of Vishnu, and one 
of the most sacred in the Hindu mythologj', is situated witliin the Himalaya, 
in the Mann pass, immediately below the village of tliat name. The temple 
is built on the bank of the Mish^gan^a, immediately over the site of a 
hot spring, the existence of which no doubt led to the original selection of 
this remote spot. The present building, a modern erection, is amaU and 
neat, the material being a liard white stone, and the roof formed of copper 
tiles. The constant danger from avalanches, renders a contracted style 
of building indispensable, and even with these precautions, many former 
temples have been overwhelmed and destroyed. The Ramil, or chief priest, 
who administers this institution, is invariably a Brahmin from the Carnatic, 
or Malabar coast, no other description of Brahmin being allowed to touch the 
idol. To prevent any inconvenience or cessation of the religious rites, in the 
event of the sickness or death of the Rdwal, a Brahmin of the same caste 
remains in attendance at Joshimath. The Rdwai has a regular establishment 
of vizirs and secretaries, treasurers. &c., to manage the temporal concerns of 
the institution, and under the former Aajas, this personage exercised supreme 
and uncontrouled authority in the villages attached to the temple. The 
sbrme, notwithstanding its extraordinary sanctity, is far from rich. The 
idol is adorned with only one jewel, a diamond of moderate size, in the 
middle of its forehead, while the whole paraphernalia, including ornaments, 
dresses, gold and silver utensils, &c., do not exceed 5,000 rupees in value. 
As some explanation of this comparative poverty, it may be stated, that on 
the Gorkha invasion of Gcrhwal, the Kaja took jewels and plate to the 
amount of 50,000 rupees, as a loan from the temple, Tiie revenues of the 
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temples are derived from two sources—^the offerings of votariesi and the 
rents of assigned lands; but the difficulties of access^ by checking the resort 
of rich pilgrims, renders the first branch less productive than might have been 
expected. The season of pilgrimage commences at the beginning of May» 
when the temple is opened, and concludes in Novembert when it is again 
closed : in ordinary years, the number of pilgrims varies from seven td ten 
thousand, of which, however, the greater portion are Jogis and Byragjs. The 
offerings in such years, amount to between 4 and 5,000 rupees, but at the Kum, 
and half tlie numbers and receipts are proportionabty greater. In 

18S0^ the pilgrims who reached the temple, amounted to 27,000, wlule 
many U^onsands turned back from the fear of the cholera, which then r^ed 
in Gerhwal, or fell sacrifices to that distemper on the road. The receipts, at 
the same time, were 15,750 rupees, exclusive of gold and silver ornaments 
and vessels, to the value of near three thousand more. The revenue derived 
from land by no means corresponds with the number of vilti^es with which the 
temple is endowed. The institution possesses no leas than two hundred and 
twenty-six villages, one hundred and seventy in Gerhwal and fifty-six in Kainaon* 
Of the former, many are large and populous, and were acquired rather from the 
poverty than the piety of the former Rajas, having been assigned in satisfaction 
of considerable loans. The rents are paid partly in produce and partly in money, 
agreeably to the specification in tlie original grants. As the proprietors of 
iliese villages were almost universally Brahmins, the assessment was fixed in 
permanency at a very low rate in the deeds in question. The value of the 
proceeds of every description from these villages, may be estimated at 2,000 
rupees ; 1,500 from GerJiwalt and 500 from KamaofU The expenditure is re¬ 
gulated, in some measure, by the receipts, and consists cUieffy in the support 
of the and numerous establishment, in the daily distribution of food 

and alms to pilgrims, and in the regular allowances to Bralimins on various 
festivals. In ordinary years, the disbursements exceed, by a few hundred 
rupees, die gross income, as above estimated, at between 6 and 7*000 rupees, 
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in which case the dchciency is supplied by loans, which arc Jiqiudatcd by the 
surplus proceeds of productive years. In the year XS20, the autn of 7,500 
rupees was, in this manner, devoted to clear off former incumbrances. These 
statements have been formed from the original detailed accounts, w'hich, from 
the various checks that exist in their formation, must be generally accurate. 
During the winter months, the temple is blocked up and covered with snow,' 
and the attendants remove to Pandkesar and Joshimath, 

The temple of Kedamdtk^ similarly situated in the Hknahtjaf is also 
dedicated to an incarnation of Piskint^ The present building is larger and 
handsomer than that at Padart^ and has only recently been completed at 
the expense of Kajee Amer Sinh and his family. The Rdwal here is a l s o 
invariably a native of the Malabar coast, of the Ungam* sect. He does not, 
however, perform the religious ceremonies in person, but resides constantly 
at IJkhmmiK and sends his deputy (of the same class) to Kedarnaih, The 
season of pilgrimage, and the number of pilgrims, are nearly the same 
at both temples, a previous visit to Kedamaik being considered a necessary 
preparation to the pilgrimage to Badafinath. A few pilgrims annually 
devote themselves to destruction there, cither by precipitating themselves 
from the summit of a particular rock, or by penetrating into the Himalaya, 
till overwhelmed in the snow. The receipts and disbursements of this temple 
may be taken at one-third of those of Badaiifuuh. There are also several 
charitable endowments, for distribution of food to pdgrims proceeding to 
Kedamath and Bodatinath, which arc supported by lands exclusively 
assigned for the purpose, the greater part, during the Gorkha government j 

at each of which the pilgrims receive one day's food eitlier going or re- 
turning. 


• Hew it tlOa rcconcilinliie with its Iwtog a VsithasTa duiDe ? H. H. W. 
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The village of F^chasaot in the Jcncar pas«» ia in Sadaxcarl, for pilgrims 
‘ proceeding to Lake Manasarovara. 

Kaniale$;j:ar at Srinagar^ and Jdgemat near AhucrOy are the" only other 
religious establishments in this province^ which deserve consideration from 
the extent of their endowments. 

The remaining temples, holding one or more villages, are extremely nu* 
merous. Bq} Ra^esuxiri in Dewalgerhj Gerkwat, receives an annual allowance 
from government, amounting to rupees 653, and several other temples at 
Srinagar and Atmora also enjoy each a small money pension. 

The junctions of all large streams offer sacred objects for pilgrimage, of 
these the principal are Deopragy Rudrapragy Karnapragy Nandpragy and 
Bishe^ipragy situated at the confluence^ of tlie Ganges, with the Bhagirathiy 
Mmdakhuy FenduTy Nandakiniy and Bishtngangay respectively. 

Bagemary at the junction of the Gcmatiy and Ramcsrjsary at the junction 
of the Ramgcmga with the Sarjuy respectively, are most celebrated in Ka^ 
ranon, and have each their periodical fairs. 

TJie Gc/vemment consistetl of a simple monarchy, but the power of the 
sovereign was, in point of fact, far from absolute, being ever conti'ouled in a 
greater or less degree by tiie will of the aristocracy. 


The latter, from the poverty of the countiy, was confined to a small num.^ 
ber, consisting merely of the civil and military officers of the state, and of a 
few principal landholders. Many of the chief offices of government com- 
^ prising Diwans, Defterees, Bheiidarts, Vizirs, Foujdars, Negis and Thokdars, 
had become hereditary in particular families, a circumstance which rendered 
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the infiuetiCG of their holders boundless in their several departments. The 
Haja's authority was still further circumscribed by the corrupted state of 
feudal tenure which existed here. Tlie country was allotted in separate div^ 
sions for the payment of troops, to the commander of ’which was entrusted 
the civil administration of tlie lands assigned. The revenues of some districts 
were originally reserved for defraying the expences of the court, but these had 
been nearly absorbed by grants of the junior members of the royal family* to 
the civil olQcers of government, and to the attendants of the court, all of 
whom, from the highest to the lowest, were supported and remunerated in 
land. A further ahenation of the royal domains had taken place, in the 
frequent donations to Brahmins and temples by successive Rajas* so that 
with tliesc numerous deductions, the actual amount of rents which reached 
the treasury was extremely small. 

A portion of the most fertile land in tlve neighbourhood of the capital 
was retained for the exclusive supply of grain to the Haja, being cultivated 
at his own expence, but the principal source of the ordinary revenue 
of the sovereign, consisted in the frequent offerings presented by *^his 
subjects at the several Hindu festivals, and on occasions of extiaordi- 
nary disbursement, such as the marriage of the reigning prince* or of his 
son or daughter, a general impost was levied to defray them, from all 
the assigned lands of the country. With all these aids* the sovereign was 
ever poor, and during some of the latest reigns was frequently reduced 
to absolute indigence and want: a fact confirmed to me by the present 
Raja of Ger/iawt The sovereign had the undoubted prerogative of resum¬ 
ing all grants of land of every description, but as thb right could only 
be enforced by the concurrence of the prevailing party in the state* its 
exercise afforded him little personal advantage, the resumed lands imme¬ 
diately passing to some one of the party in question as, the price of its 
assistance. 
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The judicial adminislratioii formed one source of the revenue of tlie 
state. 

In flic interior, justice was administered in civil and petty criminal cases 
by Foujdars, or governors, while cases of magnitude, and those originating in 
the capital or neighbourhood, were determined in the Baja's court, under the 
supcrintendonce of the Dewan. 

Under the Gorkha government, tlic former duty w'as entrusted to the 
commandant of the troops holding the assignment, and the latter was cxccut* 
ed by the governor of the province, assisted by those military chiefs who 
might be on the spot. As the commanders of the troops were seldom present 
in tlieir respective assignments, they delegated their powers to deputies, called 
“ Becharis,” who either farmed the does on law proceedings at a specific 
sum, or remainedaccountable for the full receipts. The forms of investigation 
and decision, under both governments, were the same. A simple viva voce 
examination of the parties and their witnesses, usu^ly sufficed to elucidate 
the merits of the case, and where doubts or contradictions occurred, an oath 
was administered by laying the Haribanst (a portion of the Makdbfidrait) 
on the head of tiie deponent. In intricate suits, such as disputes regarding 
boundaries, or w^berc no occular testimony could be produced to substantiate 
the claim or defence, recourse w’as had to ordeal, the modes of which wiU be 
hereafter noticed. The case being adjudicated, a bopy of the judgment, 
under the seal of the officers composing the court, and witnessed by the by¬ 
standers, was delivered to the party in whose favor it had been pronounced, and 
the losing party was, at the same time, subjected to a heavy fine, proportioned 
to his means, rather than to the value of the cause in action. Private arbitra¬ 
tion, or Panchaie, was frequently resorted to, more particularly for the adjust- 
ment of mutual accounts among traders or for the division of family property 
among heirs. Claims, when nearly balanced, were sometimes decided by lot 
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in tlic follouring manner; the names of the parties being written in separate 
sb'ps of paper, these were rolled up, and laid in front of an idol in a temple, 
the priest of which was then employed to take up one of the rolled slips, and 
he wliosc name appeared, gained tlie cause. 

Criminal offences of magnitude, were tried at the seat of government, 
and accusations might he proved or rehutted by ordeal. The usual punish¬ 
ments for almost every degree of crime were fines or confiscations, and 
even murder was rarely visited with deatli, the convict, if a Kajput, being 
heavily mulcted, and if a Eralimin, banished. Treason was, however, gene¬ 
rally punished capitally. 


Grevious offences against the Hindu religion, and system, such as the 
wilful destruction of a cow, or the infringement of the distinction of caste by 
a Dorn, such as knowingly making use of a hukka, or any other utensil be¬ 
longing to a Rajput or Brahmin, were also capital. The mode of inflicting 
capital punishment was either by hanging or beheading j the Gorklias 
introduced impaling, and sometimes put convicts to death with the most cruel 
tortures. Under the Raja's government, executions were veiy rare, and con¬ 
fined almost wholly to prisoners of tlie Dohi caste i during the last government, 
they became far more numerous and indiscriminate. In petty thefts, restitu¬ 
tion and fine were commonly the only penalties in^cted; ih those of magni¬ 
tude, the ofiendcr was sometimes subjected to the loss of a hand or of his nose. 
Crimes of the latter description have ever, in these hills, been extremely rare, 
and did not call for any severe enactments. Acts of omission or cominissfoiij 
involving temporary deprivation of Ciiste, as also cases of criminal inter¬ 
course between parties connected wiliiin the degrees of a6^nity prescribed by 
the Hindu law, ofiered legitimate objects of fine. Adultery, among the 
lower classes, was punished in the same manner. Where, however, the hus¬ 
band was of rank or caste, the adulterer was commonly put to death, and 
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tbe adulteress deprived of her nose. The revenge of tlie injury was, on these 
occasions, left tothehusband, who, by tlie customs of the country, and by the 
existing principles of honour, was authorized and required to wash off tlxe 
stain on his name by the blood of the offending parties, and no lapse of time, 
from the commission or discovery of the crime, proved a bar to the exaction 
of this revenge. Convicts were occasionally condemned to labour on the 
private lands of the Raja, to whom they, from that period, became hereditary 
slaves. Criminals also settling at a royal village in the Torai, called Gergaon, 
received a free pardon, whatever might have been their offence- In cases of 
self-destruction, the nearest relations of the suicide were invariably subjected 
to a heavy fine. 

The most oppressive branch of the police, and that which proved the 
most fruitful source of judicial revenue, consisted in tlie prohibitions issued 
under the late government against numerous acts, the greater part of which 
were, in themselves, perfectly unobjectionable. The infringement of these 
orders were invariably visited with fines: indeed, they would appear to have 
been chiefly issued with such view, as among the many ordinances of this 
kind, it may be sufifident to specify one, which 'mGerhwal forbade any woman 
from ascending on the top of a house. This prohibition, though apparently 
ridiculous, was, in fact, a very serious grievance: a part of the domestic econo¬ 
my hitherto left to the women, such as drying graui, clothes, &c., is perform¬ 
ed there, and fire-wood and provision for immediate consumption are stored 
in the same place, and the necessity for men superintending tltese operations, 
by withdrawing them from their labour in the fields, was felt as a Iiacdsliip. 

Three forms of ardesl were in common use: 1st, The *‘Goid Dip** 
which consists in receiving in the palms of the hands, and carrying to 
a certain distance, a red hot bar of iron- 9d, The Karal Dip** in 
which the. hand is plunged into a vessel of boiling oil, in which cases 
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the test of truth is the absence of marks of burniog on the haiicl. Sd, 
“ Tarazu ka Dip" m tliis the person undergoing the ordeal was weighed, 
at night, against stones, which were then carefully deposited under lock and 
key, and the seal of the superintending officer j on the following morning, 
after a variety of ceremonies, tlie appellant was again weighed, and the sub> 
stantiation of his cause depended on his proving heavier than on tlie preced¬ 
ing evening. 

Tlie “ Tir kii^Dip" in which the person remained with his head sub¬ 
merged in water, wliiJe another ran liie distance of a bowshot and back, was 
sometimes resorted to. The Gorkfta governors introduced another mode of 
trial by water, in whicli two boys, botli unable to swim, were thrown into 
a pond of water, and the longest bVer gained tlie cause. Pormerly, poison 
wras, in very particular causes, resorted to as tlie criterion of innocence : a 
given dose of a particular root was administered, and the party, if he 
survived, was absolved. A further mode of appeal to the interposition of the 
deity was by placing the sum of money, or a bit of eartli from the land in 
dispute, in a temple before the idol, either one of the parties volunteering 
such test, then witii imprecations on himself if false, took up tlie article in 
question. Supposing Ao death to occur within six months in Ills immediate 
family, he gained his cause; on the contrary, he was cast in the event of being 
visited with any great calamity, or if afflicted mth severe sickness during that 
period. 

The collection of rents from tlie assigned lands was, as already stated, 
left to the commanders, and as these, from their military duties, could seldom 
be present for any length of time in their respective assignments, they were 
under the necessity of employing deputies, and as tiie most simple and 
economical plan, entrusted the details of assessment and collection to some 
one of their principal landholders, whom they made responsible for the amount 
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of the rentg. Hence the original of Kamm in Kamaont and Sioitas in Gerlmal, 
The latter, again, appointed one of the proprietors of each village, under 
the designation of Padhaa^ to levy and account directly to them for its cess* 
These officers were both removeable, the first at the pleasure of the assignee, 
the second at the will of the Xomm and Siana, The infiuence once obtained 
in the situation, generally led to its continuance in the same family, even 
when the individual holder was changed, and, in some instances, the Kamins 
themselves eventually succeeded in obtaining a grW of the feud under the 
usual conditions, which arrangement led to the nominatioh of Under Kamrts 
and SianaSt who are to be found in some pergunnas* The remuneration 
of the Kamins and consisted in a trifling Nazerdna from each 

village, and in ofieringsfrom the Padkdns on certain festivals, and on 
occasioa of births and marriages in their own families. They were also 
entitled to a leg of every goat killed by the Padhdns in their division, 
and enjoyed a portion of land, rent-free, in their own village. The dues 
of Fadhans were exactly similar, but leviable only from their own tenanta. 

In the reserved districts, the royal domains were managed by the Vizirs 
and Bkanddrist (treasurers,) and the rents of the alienated villages were col¬ 
lected by the grantees* No establishment of Karrmis or Siaruts existed in these 
pergunnofi, 

A general record of the arable lands of the country, their extent, appro¬ 
priation, &c. was kept in the office of the To render these accounts 

more complete, these officers had deputies in each district, whose duties cor¬ 
responded, in a great measure, with those of the pergunna Ktmungos in the 
plains. To defray the expenccs of this establishment, the ZJ^ens were enti¬ 
tled to a percentage of half an anna in the rupee on the rent of every village ; 
and for their own support, they received grants of lands in common with the 
other public servauts. 
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The full property in the soil has here invariably formed an undisputed 
part of the royal prerogative, and on this right was founded the daim of the 
sovereign, either in person or through his assignees, to a large hxed portion of 
the produce, both of agriculture and mines. The power in the crown, of 
disposing of such property at its will, has never been questioned, but has 
been constantly enforced, without consideration to any length of occupancy 
or other clums in individual holders. The peculiar nature of the country 
rendered the exercise of this right frequent in the neighbourhood of the 
capitaL The difficulties of procuring supplies in this province, have been 
already alluded to : individuals settling at Almora or Srinagar, under the 
auspices of the reigning prince, in consequence, received tlie gift of a 
aoialJ portion of land for the establishment of their families. The mer- 
chants and principal artisans falling under the above description, as being 
commonly emigrants from the plains, were particularly favoured in this 
respect, and many of the attendants of the court, who were of tlie same origin, 
required and received the same assistance. The commandants and officers 
ofthe regular troops stationed at the frontiers, or in forts, enjoyed similar 
grants of land in the vicinity of their posts. The tenure on which grants 
^ this kbd were made, is called TAdf, which conveyed, in, the first 
instance, a literal freehold, as it vested the grantee with an hereditary 
property m the soil as well as in the produce. Tlie rents of these lands 
have, at subsequent periods, been almost wholly resumed to the rent roll, but 
the property lu the soil has been generally suffered to remain with the heirs 
of the grantee. The term that is used here, is synonimous with Zemindari 
in the plains, and it is on grants of this nature, that the rights of a large 
body of the occupant landholders are founded. The land, in the interior, 
seldom changed proprietors; the greater part of the present occupants there, 
derive their claims to the soil, solely from the prescription of long establish, 
ed and undisturbed possession j and this remark applies also to many indivi* 
duals, more particularly Brahmins, whose ancestors having, originally, obtained 
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estates on grants* not conveying any property in the soil| their descendants 

have, subsequently, by the migration of the actual occupants, come into the i 

full possession both of land and produce. . ^ 

In assignments of the revenue of villages to individual servants of go¬ 
vernment, both public and private, the'deed specified the class and descrip¬ 
tion of service in consideration of ivhich the grant was made, as ** £atnh- 
cJhari, &c., and in these cases, also, the actual occupancy in the 

land, frequently became vested in the descendants of the assignee, by the mode . 
noticed in tlie preceding paragraph. Grants to individuals not holding any 
particular employment, were in ** jSCAengi,*’ or, when Brahmins, in '* Vvaiti ; 
to the latter also, and to religious establishments, grants in perpetuity were 
made with various ceremonies, under the terms of** Satikalp^* and Misb&jipirt** j 

Under the Nipal government, the terms of “ Mana Chatd^** and « Guni^** 
were introduced, the former meaning, literally, ** a seer of rice,** was used 
in grants, for services to individuals, and under the latter tenure were includ¬ 
ed all lands and endowments belonging to religious establishments. 


The. modes of private transfer are, first, by absolute sale, called ** Dkali 
Eoii,'* in which the purchaser becomes vested with the same rights, and 
under the same obligations, as the vender. In the second mode, termed 
** Matt* the purchaser receives the land rent-free, the vender making himself 
responsible for the annual amount of its assessment during his life, and on his 
death, the purchaser becomes answerable for the demand. There was another 
species of ** Mat" in which the sale was not absolute, right of redemption being 
reserved to the mortgager and his heirs, on payment of the amount advanced, 
but till this took place, the latter continued to pay the revenue. Wlien no heir 
of tlxe mortgager remained forthcoming, as in the former case, the rent fell on 
the mortgagee. The fourtli form was that of simple mortgage, or ** Btmdhak" 
in which right of redemption was, sometimes, ejqiressly barred, after the 
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expiration of a given term of years j moat commonly it was reserved indefinite¬ 
ly. The landed proprietors^ howevert ever evince the most tenacious attach¬ 
ment to their estated> whatever be their extent, and never voluntarily alienate 
them, except under circumstances’of extreme necessity. This, joined to the 
repeated family partitions arising under the Hindu law of inlieritance, has 
reduced landed property throughout the country to the most minute state of 
subdivbion. 

The intersection of the country in every point by rivers, would have af¬ 
forded prominent boundaries for local division, had the state of government 
been originally such as to admit of the establishment or continuance of a re¬ 
gular arrangement of that nature, but the existence of numerous petty 
principalities, the chiefs of which were engaged in constant aggressions on 
each other, necessarily led to frequent changes in the division of the country, 
as the conquered villages, in receiving a new master, were Incorporated in his 
own district, or formed into a separate pergunna, under some new name. 
The ultimate union of the country under one monarch, produced no re¬ 
medy, as the distribution which took place among the feudal tenants of the 
crown, led only to a multiplication of subdivisions, without producing order 
in their demarcation. Every new grant to these military cluefs tended to 
further perplexities, as from that moment, the villages in the grant, whatever 
might be their actual situation, became an integral part of the district in 
which the previous assessment of the grantee lay. Various services of 
tiic state, which were provided for by allotments of country, gave their 
names to such districts. Thus, two lots of villages dispersed over the whole 
province appropriated to the gun-powder manufactory and magazine, formed 
the pergunnas of Silkhanaj and Mahrun ; while a line of villages, extend¬ 
ing from the snowy mountains to Alrrtora, was known as a separate 
division, under the designation of HOin Pal, being appointed for the supply 
of snow to the Rajahs court. These incongruities ceased in a great 
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measure under the Gorkha administration, when the country was regularly 
assessed and settled, though in many of the subdivisions, tlie former arbitrary 
mode was continued, the villages of a pergiinita being frequently classed 
into Patiis, according to the caste of the owners, without reference to actual 
situation. It may be here noticed, that the word pergunna was not iu use 
here, the terms being Gerhliaf Pat, Rou\ Fatih ^ote^ Al, 

The mode of calculation in use throughout the hills is, by the estimated 
quantity of grain whicli the land will require to sow it, Tlie adoption of 
so uncertain a standard is doubtless to be ascribed to tho nature of the 
arable lands, the actual measurement of which would have required greater 
perseverance and science than the natives of this province ever possessed. 
The denominations by which land is computed In Kamaon are extremely 
numerous, and vary in difierent parts, and it may therefore be presumed, tliat 
they were establislied at a remote period, nlieu the country was divided into 
several petty iudependant principalities. In calculating the extent of villages, 
only such lands as had been rendered capable of culiivatioti by the operation 
already described, were taken into consideration. These have been gradually 
augmenting, and as no revised survey has recently been made, the existing 
records by no means correspond with the actual quanti^' of arable land in. 
each village. 

The most common denomination is the Bt^j wliicb has now been 
adopted as a general standard. The regular Bid ought, as its name 
implies, to contain land requiring twenty Nalis of seed j its actual extent, 
therefore, varies according to the quality of soil, as the grain is sown much 
wider in poor lands near the summit, than in rich lands at the base of the 
mountain,. AVith every allowance of this kind, villages arc iavariably 
found far to exceed their nominal rukba, when computed by this standard. 
It also varies in the same district, a portion of the land being calculated by 
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one description, and the remainder by another description of iJiri, which 
incongruity arose from the practice of former Rajas, of doubJing or other¬ 
wise augmenting the nominal ruiba of rent-free laud In the deed of grant. 
Such encreased rttfeba became, from that time, permanently enrolled and fixed 
in the record. A further mode of calculation is, by the estimated produce 
of land in bilkas^ or sheaves, tlie number of which ought to correspond with 
the number of N^alis in each bist. 

It will now be sufficient to detail tlie dffiferent denominations in use'in 

Katnaon, with their computed contents, without entering into further expla¬ 
nation. 

Jula, various z:: 12 tj 6 and 3 Bisis. 


.- ... 24 Bisis. 

All, — ... 34 Bisis. 

S'sa. .. ... i Bisis. 

Ans, .= 1 bm. * 

Nal«, ..= ... 4 B£st 

Taka.. ... 4 Bbi. 

Masa, . =: | RisL 

.. ... 1 BM, 


In the JJAda’o/', actual measurement is used, and the calculation is made 
either in BigMs or Holhas, TJie former corresponds to the Bigha of the 
plains, the latter contains I 6 OO square paces. 

Another mode of computation is by the phugh i<m ^oke qf bu!kcks, 
twenty being required for one Btsui a plough of land contains the quantity 
which can be turned in one day. 


In Gerkvialt the only denomination in use la the Jwia, which is divided 
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ioto Chvh-Ut or 4th8j and Anas, or l6tlis; it varied in its extent, according to 
the description of person holding the land, as will be seen in the foliowing 


detail: 

Jula Thakurab' (chiefs,) ... “1^ Dhons. 

Ditto Thani, (principal landholders,") . ditto. 

Ditto UowUa, (padhan mukaddem,) ... = 8 ditto. 

Ditto Chakar, (tenantry,) ... = 4 ditto. 

Ditto Tyargain, (temporary cnltivatofs,) . =:16 ditto. 

Ditto UmraJ, (courtiers,) . = 8 ditto. 

Ditto KotkarkI, (militia,) .. ...... =12 ditto. 

Ditto Tob, (regular troops,) . .. =10 ditto. 

Ditto Kotya, (followers.) .. = 6 ditto. 

Ditto Topchl, (huntsmen,) ..... ...... ...... = 4 ditto. 

Ditto Sent, (personal serv'ants,) ...... = 4 ditto. 

Ditto Jaghirdar, (rent tree to private individuals,) =12 ditto. 


The impletnents of husbandry are sitnilar to those in use in the plains, 
and the different operations of ploughing, harrowing, sowing, weeding, reap¬ 
ing, &c. are carried on in the same way. The land being first manured, is 
usually ploughed three times, or oflcner, and harrowed previously to being 
sown: the drill plough is not used. In coarse grains, the harrowing is gene¬ 
rally repeated when the plants have sprouted two or three inches above the 
ground. In the finer grains, at the same period, additional manure is com¬ 
monly scattered over the fields, which are then weeded with spuds. During 
the rebU crop, the fields, where irrigation is practicable, are usually watered 
every third or fourth day. A regular routine of crops is pursued } following 
the native arrangement. In the first, or kharif crop, rice is sown in April, 
and reaped in September, the land being immediately re-prepared, receives 
a crop of wheat, which ripens in April or early in May; to this succeeds 
a crop of Mandua, and as tlie last is not fit for the reap hook before the 
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end of November^ too late for sowiitg wheats the land Is then suffered to re¬ 
main fallow till t!ie following spring, when it is again prepared for rice. 
Different kinds of pulse and vetch are occasionally substituted for one or 
other of these grains. Where land, which has been fallow, is newly broken 
up, a crop of Mandaa, or other coarse grain is first taken. Transplantation 
is adapted in regard to rice wherever the? land can be easily dcoded j in other 
parts the rice is sown as other grains. Irrigation is performed by means of 
aqueducts or small streams, which are eitlier branches of large stream 3 , or 
are formed of a collection of many smaE springs, These aqueducts are 
frequently carried a very considerable distance, and at much expence along 
the sides of the mountains. In places where precipitous rocks occur, troughs 
ofwood are made use of, and where the soil is too loose, walls of stone, 
having a channel at the top, made water tight with clay, are built. The 
manure used, is commonly the dung and refuse of the catEe shed, which 
is collected in a regular dunghiU with that view, Wliere the quantity 
of this may be insufficient, leaves collected from the jungles, are placed in 
heaps to rot in the fields. As a further substitute, bushes and branches of 

trees are laid on the lapd, and when sufiicienEy dry to burn, arc reduced to 
ashes. 

There is a species of periodical cultivation, which deserves notice t this 
consists in cutting down the forest, and clearing.patches of land along the sum* 
mits of the ridges: the trees are left for a few months to diy, and being cliiefly 
pine, are then easily consumed, and the ashes used for manureos the decli¬ 
vity of these spots is uauajly tpo great to admit.the use of the plough, the 
land is prepared with a hoe,. 

Only one, or at most tWd'crops are taken from each spot, after which it is 
abandoned for another, and not again touched till, after the lapse , of from six 
to twelve years, according to the nature of the soil; such laud is termed Kdla 
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Banjar, The cultivators,^ who descend during the winter to the Tcrni, take 
land in farm from the 2)e[nindars there also, and have thus two crops on the 
ground in different parts at the same moment* This they are enabled to 
effect by the difference in tlie period of harvest in the plains and hills \ the 
Rebt crop in the fonner being so^n later, and ripe earlier than in the 
latter. 


The following is a statement exhibiting the various products, together 
with the average rate of their return, as collected from reports of every per- 
gunnah in the province. 


The three kinds of land are, Jst. Thesero', or valley, fully capable of 
irrigation; 2nd, not irrigatable, hut in low situations; 3rd, near tops of moun< 
tains. The average price of each kind of grain, during the last six years* 
at Almc/ra is also added. In the interior, particularly of Gerltwalf where 
the demand is small, the prices are infinitely lower. 


KHARIF, OR FIRST CROP. 
Grainj. Best Land, Middling, Worst, 


Remarks, 


Rice, Seers'! 
per Rupee, J 

^ 33 


Mandua, ... 

50 


Jangora, ors 
Mapora,... j 

r 50 


I^OwuI,.. ... ^ 

.. 48 

. 36 

China,.,... 60 

. 4£ 

Chfia, or "j 
Marsa, J 

100 

. 85 

Kodb. 



•** ip 

« ■ I i a w 


.. 11 . 28 

.. 35.40 

.. 30 . 42 

- 24 ...... 40 

.. 35 . 40 

.. 72.40 

« 10. 30 Partially cultivated. 

... 15 l6 Ditto ditto. 
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...... 17 

.. 26 Partially cultivated. 

Juwar, m; . 


...... 17 .... 

.. S^ Ditto ditto. 

Makae,or> 




BCa. 


24 Ditto ditto. 

Ganra, ... 80 


• • .r Cultivated only in Bliawar 



* ' J « 

t at both seasons. 



PULSE. 

Urd» . 16 .... 



..18 " 

Bhat. . 16 .... 

IS 

. 3 .... 

24 

Gahat,.. „ 



„ 24 Partially cultivated. 

Byas, 18 .... 

.. 14 


22 Ditto ditto. 

Tori, or \ 




Arher, j 


. S . 

20 Ditto ditto. 

Mutig, . 10 _ 

.. 8 . 

. 6 . 

. 16 

Goranse,... l6 . 


. 9 . 

. 22 Ditto ditto. 

Titirfa,,.. 16 ..... 

‘h 


. SO Ditto dittos 

* 


■* 

OILSEEDS. 

Serson, ... 40 ..... 

. SO . 

. 15 . 

, so At both crops. 

Til, . 48 .. 

i 36 SS 

12 Parrially cultivated. 

Bhiojlra,... l6 

. 12 .. 

..... 10 . 

10 Ditto ditto. 

REBBI, 

OR SECOND CROP. 

Wheat, ... iS .. 

9 .. 


22 

Barley, >. 24 

17 

.... IS. 

28 ^ 

Gama, ... 80 ...... 

60 .. 


SO Only in Bh£wcr. 

« 


PULSE. 


Masur,ii,.. 25 

20 ... 


20 

Chena, 14 . 

9 ... 


17 Fartifdly cultivated* 
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10 . .'8 .: 18 

OILSEEDS.' 

14 . 12 . 16 

SO . 15 . 3^ Cultivated phiefly in Bhawer. 

Co//nR is not much grown in the liilL: the produce is, howeverj of ex cel- 
tent quality, and by native judges Is. said to be superior to that of, the plains, 
in Eoitness of texture, gloss of color, and length of, hbre. 

Hemp: the growth of this article was, at one time, considerable, as the 
Company procured an annual invratment of it from this proiince: these pur¬ 
chases have now ceased; the demand ior it for the manu^cture of clotii, of 
which much is consumed in the province, .still encourages the cultivation. 
The quality of the hill hemp has been always much praised,:, tiie plant 
attains the height of from 12 to 14 feet, and the hbre is extremely strong i 
other advantages are derived from a crop of hemp, which will be best shown 
in a statement of the produce j taking, a pucka high a to require 8 seer of 
seed in wheat, l6 seers of hemp seed would be.,necessary, ta.sow’ the 
same extent, the produce of wluch would be.in the first.place, 4 sort'of Chirast 
the insplsaated juice of the leaf, value S rupees ; 4 maunds of hemp value 8 
rupees, and 48 seers of seed capable of yielding 6 seers of oil, value 1, S, 0, 
giving a total money return of 178 rupees thebigha. The. cultivation of hemp 
is confined almost entirely to GerftJuolf and. .is onlyto. Jbe occasionally met 
with in ifopwon proper. .. 

cone is raised in some parts of the province where the land is 
particularly good, but Uie total quantity of sugar manufactured.in the pro¬ 
vince is veiy trifling. _ - . . 


Kalau 'j 
Mutter j 

Atsi..i..... 16 
Serson...... 40 
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Gittger, Turmene, Ckeraiiu, and some other plants and roots used in 
native medicine are grown chiefly with a view to exportation. Ginger yields 
7 fold, about 40 maunds to the bjgha, and turmeric 8 fold, or 45 maimds: 
the price® on the spot are respectively 2 and 1. 12.0 rupees per maund. 

The Gmi/Oj or sweet potatoe, is grown on a very extensive scale in the 
Jihaivar, the net produce Is commonly 40 maunds per bigha, and the value 
one rupee per maund. Tobacco is raised for private consumption, in small 
quantities. 

Tlie Kfiarif crop is the most extensive and important as affording the 
staple articles of food (Rice and Mandua) to the population. Tiie Hebbi crop, 
owing to the confined means of irrigation, is very uncertain : in the event of a 
sufficiency of rain not falling during tlie cold weatJier, the ears of the wheat 
do not fill, and occasionally the grain is rotted from the opposite cause. Since 
1815, two years of failure have occurred, one from drought, the other from 
too much rain. 

Having completed the detail of agricultural products, the other branches 
of rural economy may now be noticed. 


The cattle in this province, as already stated, are small, and are almost 
nniveraally black or red. The herds are driven each morning to the ridges of 
the mountains for pasture: at night they are kept in the ground story of the 
house, or if numerous, a temporary shed is erected for them near the village. 
Chaff is never prepared for them, but after the wheat harvest has been 
cut, they are turned iutn the fields to eat down the straw, w'hich is left stand* 
iug} merely the ears being cut off aud carried, away; the dry bay of the 
gram, urd, &c. is also given to them in an uncliopped sUiLe, Coarse grass and 
branches of trees are also cut for feeding the bullocks employed in ploughing. 

yy 
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During the later winter, and the summer months, Uie pasture, from frost 
and film, becomes very scanty; at this period, therefore, the inhabitants of the- 
southern and midland districts of Kovtuon send down their cattle to the 
forests in the Tarai, reserving only a few cows for milk, when a great part of 
the inhabitants accompany them : this migration commences in November, 
after the sowing of the wheat is completed, and the return is delayed till the 
end of April, or beginning of May, when the crop is ready for reaping. 
Wliile in the BAdwar, the inhabitants of two or three neighbouring vil¬ 
lages, and sometimes of a whole pergunna, canton together for mutual protec¬ 
tion against decoits. hAs this custom has existed from time immemorial, each 
community has its own particular tract of forest to which it annually returns. 
Some parts of the Jbrai affording Utile or no grass j the Zemindars, in such 
aituatioDS, cut boughs of trees for their cattle. The temporary villages called 
Got*ha, which they occupy, are mere sheds, formed of brandies of trees, and 
covered with leaves or grass. The site of them is changed according as the 
pasture in the immediate neighbourhood is exhausted. During the season 
that the cattle remain in the forests, a very targe quantity of ghee, remarkable 
for its goodness, is made by the Zemindars, and exported to the plains. In 
the northern pergunnas, where the forest lands are more extenrive, the 
necessity for sending the cattle to the T'artd does not exist, and iu the sum¬ 
mer months, abundance of fine pasture is produced on the summits of the high 
mountains after the snows have melted. The practice is very little followed 
in Garhiealf which may be ascribed to the greater proportion of waste land 
that is to be found there; the cattle are, however, remarkably poor and bad 
conditioned, and consequently die off rapidly. Few buffaloes are reared in 
that part of the country. 

Neither bullocks nor buffaloes are here used for commercial transport, 
but they are employed to carry the baggage of the cultivating classes in their 
annual migration to the BhAtear. 
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Cows and bullocks vary in price, from 5 to 13 rupees each j the latter, 
when broken for the plouglr, fetching the highest. 

Female buffaloes scU for 15 to 30 rupees. 

^ The number of cattle, agreeably to enumeration in 18^, was as follows ; 
giving a total of 3il,3H animats. 

Coa's. BuUoch. Buffsher, 

Kainaon, 58,380.36,938. 43,959 

Gerhwal, 66,355 . 38,546 8,336 

Tile goats in this province are, generally speaking, low, and stout made s 
those bred in the northern pergunnas attain, however, a very fair size. The 
rearing of these animals is difficult, as during the rainy months they are liable 
to many disorders, and are frequently poisoned by eating the rank weeds. 
As there is considerable demand for goats, both for religious sacrffices and for 
food, they bear a high price, fuTJ grown males and females selling for from 
two to eight rupees each, and half-grown kids in proportion. The goats of 
the northern pergunoahs, which are used for carriage in the Tartar trade, 
sell for four to ten rupees each. 

The breeding of sheep is confined to the northern pcrgunnalis : the same 
causes which check the rearing of goats, prove equally fatal to the sheep, and 
t ey are bred only with a view to sale, for carriage to the BhotiaSt who 
wiUiftgly pay from three to six rupees each for them. 

The grain is ground by means of water mills, which are extremely nu- 
mcrous: the declivity of the rivers, which is always considerable, greatly aids 
tlie erection of iheae machines. A small stream being diverted from the 
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main cbannel,i8 carried on a level along the bank, until a aufficieot height is 
obtained to admit of a faU of eight or ten feet: the mill ia then erected bdow. 
and the stream ia directed by an inclined wooden trough on an over shot 
-wheel. The miU stones are commonly from one and a half to tvro feet in dia¬ 
meter : the grain is placed in a funnel-shaped bag, suspended over a liole in 
the centre of the upper atone, and drops gradually from it as in an hour glass. 
By a simple contrivance the shoot of water can be increased or diminished at 
pleasure, and the wheel is stopped by removing the wooden trough, when the 
water passes through a channel under the wheel. A miU requires but one 
person (usually a boy,) to attend it, and will grind from three to four maunds 
in the day. Where the diverted stream is sufficiently large, two or more 
mills are erected together, and worked by separate branches from it. The 
charges for grinding are usually two to three seers in the maund, includ¬ 
ing wastage: this, however, la smali, as the dour is not cleared from the 
bran* 

Tlie public revenue under the former Rajas, arose from duties on com¬ 
merce, agriculture, mines and law proceed!ugs. An impost was laid on ghee, 
payable by the owners of cattle, at a fixed rate for each animal, amounting 
to four annas on a female buffaloe. The weavers throughout the province, 
were also subject to a separate tax. The assessment of land was, generally 
epeaking, light, the government demand on agriculture being rated at only 
one-third of the gross produce in ordinaty lands, and at one half iu the very 
fertile. In mines, the royal shore amounted to one half. 

The collection was made In two forms—being imposed one year on the 
land, and a second year levied by a capitation tax on the inhabitants. As 
theae, however, consisted solely of persons connected with agriculture, the 
source from which the payments were made, was necessarily the same, 
though the mode and detail of ccss varied. 
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As the records of the above period, yield little or no informatio n of the 
renta of lands and villages, rent free to individuals in tenure of service, or 
assigned to temple^ it ts impossible to form any correct account of the 
income derived from the country by the government or their representatives. 
Judging, however, from the very superior degree of population and cul¬ 
tivation which then existed, the sovereign’s share of the gross produce of the 
country may be computed at about four lacks kucha rupees for Katnaon^ and 
two for the districts of GcrftaaaL The extraordinary revenue was levied in the 
form ofa general house tax, and, of course, varied in its amount according to 
the nature of the emergency on which it was imposed- To account for the 
subsequent deterioration in the resources of the country, a short view of the 
GorkkaU revenue administration is necessary. 

On the successive conquests of Kamaou and G^rhwaJi by that power, 
the existing system was continued, and the country, including all the villages 
hitherto reserved for the support of the court and tlieir attendauts, was par- 
celled out in separate assignments to the invading army, and as this was kept 
up on a large scale, witli'the view to further conquests, the value of each 
assignment was estimated at an excessive rate, to meet tiie expenditure. The 
consequences may be easily surmised: tlie troops considering themselves 
merely as temporary holders, and looking forward to a change of as¬ 
signment on every new acquisition, felt no interest in the condition or welfare 
of Uie land holders made over to titem The eiuigratlon, m tlie first Instance, 
of a large portion of the principal Zemin Jars, tended still further to increase 
the evil- The villages were every where assessed rather on a consideration 
of the supposed means of the inhabitants, than on any computation of 
their agricultural produce. Balances soon ensued, to liquidate which, the 
families and effects of the defaulter were seized and sold j a ready market 
for the former presenting itself in the neighbouring towns of RohiL 
Ichand, 
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The consequent depopulation rapid and excessive; as is fully proved 
in the numerous waste villages deserted at that period, and in the incomplete 
state of cultivation w'hich prevuits generally in the villages atill inhabited. 
After the conquests of the Nipal goi'Crnment had been further extended, 
and the subjection in this quarter fully established, measures were adopted to 
remedy dhese disorders. A commission was accordingly deputed immediate' 
ly from Kainmndii^ for the purpose of fixing the revenues at an equitable 
rate. The settlement was formed on actual inspection of the resources of each 
village, but as the estimated profits of the trade carried on by the residents 
were taken into consideration, the assessment must be viewed rather as a tax 
founded on tlio number of inhabitants, than on the extent of cultivation. On 
the completion of tliis survey, a detailed account of each per^nna, showing 
tlie numbers, names, size, and extent of the villages, was submitted for the 
Approbation of the Court of Nipal, From thence a copy, under the aeftl of 
state, was issued to the I^atni/is, or principal landholders, as a standard of the 
revenue tlemandahle from their respective corresponding instructions 

being issued to the Omcefs holding assignments. The form of these accounts, 
together with the names and nature of the items, of which the revenue was 
composed, will be seen in statement (13) winch gives an abstract of the total 
revenue as fixed for Xamaon and the OerAwai districts by the commissioners 
in question. The demand thus authorized, generally speaking, was by no 
means excessive or unreasonable, but the absence of a controiiling power on 
the spot, rendered the arrangement almost nugatory, and the military chiefs 
were enabled to evade it by the power vested in them, of imposing fines, at 
their own discretion, in the administration of the interior police. In Gffr/maf, 
where the conquest bad been more recent, these exactions were more heavy: 
the Jama imposed, soon exceeded what the countiy could yield, the deficiency 
annually increasing from the attempt to enforce the full demand. 


The silver melaUic currency in this province consists, principally, of new 
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I*urru£kabad rupees. A few oltl l^urruckahad and 3tnreU^ rupees are to be 
met with in circulation, as also Mahendat Mutlees, a Gorkka coin, which 
passes for six annas. The co]>per coin is pice, 176 of which equal one Fur- 
ruckabad rupee: cowrees are not used. In Gerirwal, in addition to the above, 
there is a three anna piece called T'tmashi, which is a favorite coin there¬ 
under the former government, a mint for stamping the Tiraashit existed 
at Srinagar; this has now been abolished, and this description of mo¬ 
ney having, in consequence, become scarce, has been greatly enhanced in its 
nominal value. Five only, instead of six, as formerly, are now procurable for 
the new rupees, the intrinsic worth is not much above two annas. 

The current rupee of account, throughout the province, is the same, being 
equivalent to 12 annas, new Furruckabad rupees. Gold coins are merely 
purchased for their metal, for making ornaments j a Calcutta sicca gold 
mohur sells, in tlie m.irket liere, for 19 new Famtckahad rupees, and other 
gold mohura in proportion. TJxe Tartar gold does not fetch more than from 
to 15 rupees the /o^a. In Gerktcal^ copper, in weight, would appear to haw 
been once the principal medium of exchange. This circumstance, no doubt, 
arose from that metul forming the staple commodity of the country. In 
adherence to old usages, the Zemindars of Gerkwal^ even now, in many of 
their contracts, stipulate a part of the price in a given weight of copper, but 
as tills is no longer plentiful, the whole amemnt is paid in silver coin. 

n 

Grain, salt, and such articles are sold chiefly by measures of capacity- In 
Kamaon, the measure in use is the nali, equal to about two seers of 8S 
Furruckabad sicca weight; flftecui natis make one peraif and twenty ttalis 
make one rttn. Iti Ger/tieal, the ttalif there called patka, is subdivided 
into 

nius, i Manas — 1 Patha, 

16 Pathos — 1 Dhon. 
m Dhon = 1 Kharl. 
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In the sale of metak, cotton* &c. the products of the country, the 
weight is commonly ascertained by tlie steel-yard. In this instrument the 
weight is fixed* *and the object to be weighed* is moved along the lever, which 

b divided into puis and pice. 

S Pice making 1 Fid* and 
^ Puls making 1 Dam. 


This latter forms the maximum weight of the steehyard* and Is equal to about 
100 Furruckabad rupees. In measuring cloth, the cubit is generally adopted. 
At Almora and ^rrrtognr, the weights and measures of the plains* on a 
reduced scale* were also in use. These have now been fixed at a regulated 
standard, the seer weighing Furruckabad milled rupees* and the guj, equal 
to the English yard. 

The manufactures in these bills are so trifiing, as scarcely to deserve par¬ 
ticular mention. The principal are blankets, made in the northern pergun- 
nas* pan kills, a coarse woolen camblet* also made there, and in Ehote* ban~ 
gelas, a hempen cloth* manufactured in the midland parts of Gerkwalf where 
it forms the principal materials for clothes to the inhabitants during the hot 
season. Wooden vessels, of various forms and shapes* and made from several spe¬ 
cies of wood. Coarse cotton cloth is weaved in small quantities. Mats and 
baskets* of all kinds, are prepared from the small malq,bamboo, in a very neat 
style. The artisans universally exhibit great want of neatness and finish in 
the execution of their work, more particularly the smiths in iron and copper 
utensils which are invariably rough and Hi-formed. The potters throughout 
the province, excepting those at Srviagarj are unacquainted with the use of 
the wheel. The turning lathe, the large saw, and the plane, are unknown 
here: planks are split from the tree by the axe* and then partially smoothed 
by the adze. It may be mentioned as a curious fact, that the spirit blow pipe 
b to be met with in Gerhwat, where it b sometimes used by goldsmiths; this 
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instrument is compose lI of iron, and filled with whiskjr distilled from rice, 
and when uscddt is placed ou a brazier of burning charcoal. 


The traffic of the province is divided into two branches: first, the sale of 
the produce of the hills, and secondly, the carrying trtdc with Tartary ; this 
latter again passes through two hands, the Bhoteas, who hold direct inter- 



the Tartar merchandize in barter; the nature of the former of these transac- ' 
tions vrill be reserved for a separate article. The migratory habits of the 
j^emindars of the southern pergunnas, have given rise to a very general dlfFu* 
sica of cominercJal enterprise among them, and every individual possessed 
of a small capital, either singly or jointly with others, engages in traffic. 
With an investment composed of iron, copper, ginger, turmeric and other 
hill roots and drugs, the adventurer proceeds to the nearest mart in the 
plains, and there receives in barter for his merchandize, coarse chintz, cotton 
cloths, gMT, tobacco, colored glass beaib and hardware, which return, after 
supplying the wants of himself and friends, is disposed of at the villages in 
the midland and northern pergunnas, or Is reserved for sale till a fair occurs 
in the neighbourhood. Those, again, whose credit or resources are more con. 
sidcrable, enter eagerly into the Tartar trade. The imports from the plains 
are, in this case, the same as above enumerated, as fine manufactures or expen¬ 
sive articles are only brought up when previously bespoke; from the Bhoteas 
they receive in exchange, partly cash and partly Tartar and Bhote 
productions. The latter comprise hawks, musk, pankbis, (coarse camlets) 
wax, masi (frankincense) kuiM^ and a variety of other roots and drugs. 
The Tartar products consist of borax, salt, gold-dirst, and cAmtr tails., 
The zeal and industry evinced by this class of traders, in the execution( 
of commissions, is very great, as tliey frequently proceed in person as' 

far as Furruckafmd and Lucknotx?^ in search of the articles required from | 
them. 
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The comwerce carried on by merchante. is of the same nature as that 
last described/ the only additional merchandize* not included in the above de. 
tail, supplied or received by them, in barter ^'iih the Bhoteeas, eonsata of 


DeUoerUs. 
Fine Sugar Candy- 
Spices of all kinds. 
Europe Broad Cloth. 
Corals. 


Receipts. 
Shawl Wool. 
Coarse Shawls, 
nitto China Silks. 
Saflron. 

Bulgar Hides. 
Ponies. 


An enumeration of the erpotts and imports, from this province to the 
plains, is given in die appendix. As the value of the former by no means 
equals that of the latter, the deficiency is made up in specie. No transit duties 
being collected, it is impossible to form any correct estimate of the total value 
of the imports and exports j between four and five lacks for the first, and from 
three lacks to three lacks and a quarter for the other, is probably mthin the 
actual amount. 


There can he no doubt that every branch of commerce in this pro* 
Vince, more particularly that with Tartary, has experienced very great im¬ 
provement during the last six years, and lias probably been augmented in the 
proportion of full two-fifths. The only check to trade which now exists, arises 
from the expence and difiicuities of carriage. At present, every kind of 
mercimndize is transportedon coolies, who carry from thirty seers to one maund 
pakha. The hire from Almora to Kasijmr, the nearest mart in tiie plains, 
is two rupees and eight annas to each man, and the AhtiQra merchant, accord¬ 
ingly, adds twenty-five per cent, on the A'caipur invoice price, to cover 
this and other incidental charges, and to allow him a profit. Proceeding 




s 
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further in the interior, the prices gradually rise; and at the foot of the 
' Himitaya, may be stated at from filly to seventy-five per cent above the 
f cost in the plains. With the formation of public roads, practicable for beasts 
' of burthen, these obstacles will gradually cease. 

It now only remains to mention the marts of principal resort for the bill 
trade. To the east, the Mmadi oi BcUian is frequented by the merchants of 
Champdwat^ and the traders of the eastern district; whilst the commerce 
of Alttitira and of the reiuainder of Kamaon (proper) is carried on with 
Kastpui- and the Chilkia, Mandi ; to these also now flows that of the eastern 
purgimnas of Gerkwal AJzelgerh is the market for the midland and Nqjibabad 
! for the western parts of Gerkwal and for Srimgar. Since the establish- 
roent of the British government, tiie petty traders by no means confine their 
transactions to these marts, but visit also most of the principal towns of 
JRahilkhand for the purposes of traffic. The merchants of Ai^ra and 
Srhiagar have no established correspondents at any town in the plains, 
with the exception of the marts above enumerated. There are no village 
marts for the dbposal of agricultural and other produce, but the periodical 
or fairs, at religious places of pilgrimage, to which the traders resort, 
are frequent in aU parts of the country* 

The foregoing view comprises only the commerce of the hilb ^ a further 
branch in this province is that of the timbers, bamboos, terra japonica, &c., 
the produce of the forests in the Bhdu'ar. This trade is engrossed by the 
inhabitants of the towns and villages of Rohilkhandf bordering on the Tarai, 
from whence, as the bill Zemindars have no transport, tlmy are obliged to sell 
tlie articles on the spot at a low price, very inadequate to the labor expended 
in cutting and preparing them. The carriage in use, consists of hackeries 
and large buffaloes: tatoos are also used for the conveyance of light articles, 
Tlie foregoing remark applies equally to the traffic in K\iih^ or terra 
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japonica} though not from the same cause; this article is prepared only hy 
persons of tl»e lowest* or Dom cast, who, having no capital of their own, are 
obliged to work on atlvances, eitlier at a given rate for the produce, or in tlie 
shape of wages. These speculations prove extremely profitable, and the re¬ 
turns are always quick. The Kulh does not cost the capitalist more than 
front five to eight rupees the maund, while in Rampttr and other large towns 
of Rohilkhand-, the price is commonly from ten to fourteen rupees the matu^d. 
The trade in timber, 8iC., proves equally advantageous; a hackery load, 
the original cost of which may have been two rupees, with an additional ex¬ 
pence of eight annas, government impost, sells for more than double at the 
nearest mart. The continuance of these high profits is, no doubt, to be attri¬ 
buted to the almost universal dread entertained of the climate of the Tarai 
forests. The people wlio now carry on tJie trade, are, with few exceptions, 
invariably Mohammedans. For the convenience of the purchasers, the hill 
Zemindars have estabiislied small Mmdis^ or marts, at which the timbers and 
bamboos are collected, when cut and prepared; they are conveyed thither by 
manual labor. The forests nearest the plains being now totally exhausted 
of timber, tlie traders are obliged to come almost to tiie foot of tlie hills, 
where a supply of the finest timbers, calculated for the consuniption 

lik 

of years, presents itself. Shu forma an exception, as large trees of tills 
species are becoming scarce In every part of the Kantam forests, A list 
of the productions exported from the Tarat forests, will he found in tire 
appendix. 



f 



A short view of the present Judicial and Revenue Systems, will now be 
taken. The first calls for little notice, as the general absence of crimes in 
this province, renders this branch of administration of minor importance. 
From the 1st January, 1S20, to the 31st December 1321, the total of 
criminals confined in jail, amounted to sixty-five, for the undermentioned 
ofibnees.— 
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No* qf Crimes^ 


property, 


17 


Assaults, defana&tioD, and other 
petty misdemeanors. 


other-i 


IS 


Total 


In addition to tite preceding, one murder, and two thefts above fifty 
rupees were perpetrated, in which the ofFenders eluded apprehension* Arrays 
of a serious nature are of very rare occurrence, and even potty assaults are 
not frequent. Decoities sometimes take place in the BMwar or Tard, 
perpetrated hy robbers from Uie neighbouring districts of Rofiilkhand, to 
which they return iimucdiately after the commission of the crime. The 
offence of adultery ii*. from the iax state of morals, extremely common among 
the lower orders, but it seldom forms a subject of complaint in the court, 
except when accompanied by the abduction of the adultress. Infanticide was 
formerly practised among eome Uajput families of high caste, attached to the 
Raja s court at Srinagart but since the emigration of these persons on the 
Gorkha invasion, no case lias ever occurred in the province. Suicide is very 
prevalent among females of the lower classes. The commission of this act is 
rarely found to have arisen from any immediate cause of quarrel, but is com'' 
tnonly ascrihable solely to the disgust of life generally prevalent among these 
persons. The hardships and neglect to which die females in this piovinoe 
are subjected, will sufficiently account for this distate of life> as with a trifling 
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exception, the whole labor of the agricultural and domestic economy is left to 
them, while food and clothing are dealt out to them witli a a|»riiig hand. 
Suicide is never committed by males, except in caaea of leprosy, when, as in 
other parts of India, the leper sometimes buries himself alive. Deaths from 
wild beasts are very frequent i they probably do not fall short of one hundred 
annually. Complaints against individuals for sorcery and witchcraft are very 
common indeed ^an infatuated belief in the existence of such power, pervading 
the whole body of the inhabitants of this province. All cases of unusual or 
sudden sickness and mortality, are immediately ascribed to witchcraft, and 
individuals are sometimes murdered, on suspicion of having occasioned such 
calamities. Applications to the court on the subject of caste are numerous: 
these are invariably referred to the Pundit of the court, whose decree de¬ 
livered to the party concerned, is always conclusive. These references are, no 
doubt, a consequence of the practice established under the former govern¬ 
ments, by which the cognizance of cases involving deprivation of caste, was 
confined to the Government Court- The public at large still appear to con¬ 
sider such reference as the only efiectual means for obtaining restoration and 
absolution. 

The management of the Police in the interior. Is entrusted to the Tah- 
slldars, and the only establishments exclusively devoted to this duty, are the 
Thanas at Abitora, and at the five principal Ghats, towards the plains, namely, 
Kotdwaro, Dhikuli, Kota, Bh amour! and Timli. The ex pence of these estah- 
lishroents amounts to three thousand and alxty-two nipees per mensem \ the 
charges under the same head, on the 1st May, 1S16, stood at eight hundred 
and seventy-two rupees per mensem. 

The protincial battalion is also available for police duties, and during 
the healthy season, from November to April inclusive, a line of guards, ex¬ 
tending along the frontier of Rohili;handt are stationed for the protection of 
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the Tarai from Decoits. These posts have superceded the Chokis formerly 
occupied by the Hai and Mewati Chobidarst who, under the former go¬ 
vernments, engaged, on certain considerations, to repress robberies in the 
Tarait and made themselves answerable for the restoration of alt property 
which might be stolen within their respective jurisdictions. The remunera- 
tion for this service consisted In a fixed tax leviable on all persons, mer' 
chandize, or cattle, passing certain limits. On the introduction of the British 
government, it was found, that the system itself was far from efHcient, and 
that numerous abuses were daily practised in the collection of the authorized 
Chokidari dues. Thefts of cattle were fre<juent, and suspicion attached to the 
Chokidars themselves, of being participators, if not principals in their perpetra- 
tion. The responsibility of the head Chokidar proved merely nominal, as res¬ 
titution of the stolen property was, in most instances, evaded. The system 
was, on these grounds, totally abolished in the year I817, and the advantages 
resulting from this measure have been fully evinced, in the almost total sup¬ 
pression of robberies and other outrages, hitlierto so prevalent in tliat part of 
the country: the Tarai under the Gerli^'al Pergunnas, which is almost wholly 
in the Alaradabad jurisdiction, must be excepted in this remark. No class of 
people answering to the village Chokidars in the plains, are to be found in this 
province. 

In Civil Judicature, tlie simple forms of the preceding government have 
been generally retained. The petition originating the suit, is reijuired to be 
written on an eight anna stamp, but no institution or other fees are levied^ a 
notice, in the form of itala ndma, is then issued, which process is served by the 
plaintiiF, and tn three cases out of four, produces a compromise between the 
parties: where ineffectual, it is returned by the plaintiff into court, when 
the defendant is summoned. The parties then plead their cause in person, 
and should facts he disputed on either side, evidence is called for. Oaths 
are never administered, except in particular cases, and at llie express desire of 
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eitlier of tlie parties. Suits, for the division of property, or seukment of 
aceoiint^f, a re. commonly referred to arbitrators selected by the parties. In 
the issue fln*l execution of decrees, the established forms are followed, but 
the leniency of the native creditors renders imprisonment and sales, in 
Batisfaclion of decrees, uncommon : since the introduction of the British go- 
vernment, only eight debtors have been confined in the Ahnora six at the 
suit of individuah, and two on public demands in the commercial and com¬ 
missariat departments. At present, only one court (the commissioner’s) exists 
in the province for the cognbsance of civil claims, and tlie absence of fees 
and simplicity of forms, as therein practised, joined to its frequent removal to 
m'ery part of the country, have hiLhetto tended to prevent any jnconvenience 
being experienced from tiie want of Moofusil fcoiirts. The gratuitous 
administration of justice, has not been found to excite litigation, as the 
absence of native pleaders, and tlie celerity with which causes are decided, 
operate as checha to such an abuse. The number of civil suits enter¬ 
tained during the year, from 1st January to the 31 st December, 
amounted to 1,46^1 of which only four hundred and thirty-eight proceeded 
to the summons of the defendant j of the latter, one hundred and thirty-one 
were subsequently withdrawn, by Uazinamas, and three hundred and seven 
finally adjudicated. Disputes regarding land, form the greater portion of 
suits instituted. The value of those in action rarely exceeds one hundred 
rupees. The proceedings of the court are written in the Hindi, with the 
exception of tlie examinatious, which, for the sake of expedition, are recorded 
in the Persian. 

m 

The revenue administration is here conducted on the same principles aa 
are in force in the plains. On the conquest of the province, as a temporary 
arrangement, the revenue of each Pdigunna was farmed for one year to 
the Xamin or Sii/ma, The receipts of the preceding year, as exliibited in 
the Ketnongo returns, were assumed as a standard, a deduction of twenty-five 
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per cent, being allowed for the difference of currency. The Jurnraa thus 
fixed, amounted to 123,577 Purruckabad rupees. At the expiration of this 
settlement, tiie FadMns were called upon to engage for the assessment of 
their respective villages: as this mode of collection was, in some degree, 
novel, and as the individual responsibility of the FadMM remained to 
be ascertained, the arrangement in question was only partially introduced, 
and the leases restricted to one year, at a Jumma of 1,37,^9 rupees. 
The success with which this experiment was attended, and the punctuality 
with which the revenue was realized, led to an extension of tlie system on 
the third settlement, which was fixed for a period of three years, at a Jumma 
of l,60,206 rupees- The present settlement was formed on the same prin¬ 
ciple, and from the reluctance of the MidgiiS&rs to engage for a longer 
period, was again fixed Ibr a term of three years. The objections preferred 
against a longer lease were fourtded on tlie migratory habits of the lower 
class of cultivators- The Jumma ofthe 1st year, or 1877, amounted to 1,69,394^. 
rupees, which has been raised in the last year of the term, 1379, by tine 
rents of new villagea, to l,7&,6Gl, rupees- This sum is collected from 7833 
Mdlguzdri^ and is comprised of the following items 


Cess on Agriculture.^ 1,69,^136 

Ditto ditto Copper Mines, . —3,360 

Ditto ditto Iron Mines, .. . 1,100 

Ditto ditto Pasturage, ...... . 2,633 


A further branch, at former settlements, consisted of cess on the profits 
of trade, under which head 7000 rupees were annually collected from the 
Fhoteas. This source was forgone at the last settlement, and a remission 
to that amount made to the Bhoteas. The revenue derived from timbers, 
bamboos, kuth, &c„ in the Tarai forests, may also be included tn the land 
assessment, as, although levied in tlte shape of duties from the exporters, it 
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is, in fact, ttie government share in the value of the national products of 
those forests, all of which are public property- Tliese duties have been 
hitherto let to farm on annual leases, at the undermentioned Juinma 

181647 17-lS 1849 19*30 SO-gl 31-33 3S-3S 

1,721 2,811 3,200 3,937 1,350 5,503 6,303 

The total improvement which has taken place in these various branches of 
assessment, since the conquest, fails little short of G0,000 rupees, without 
taking into account the remission of rupees above-mentionetL 

Notwithstanding the general lightness of the government demand, a very 
extensive revision of the detailed assessment has been found indispensable at 
each succeeding settlement. This necessity has arisen from the contracted 
state of the laboring population, which renders it difficult for any 
to replace sudden casualties among his tenants. In the present state of 
minute village assessment, the dcatii or desertion of even a single culti> 
vat or, adds greatly to the burthen of the remaining tenants: where 
furtlier losses occur, immediate remissions are generally made to save the 
village from total desertion. Such defalcations are supplied from a cor¬ 
responding improvement in other estates, and as contingencies of this 
nature are best knowu to the surrounding 3^i^u.zjrs, the distribution 
of the Pergunnah assessment has been, hitherto, intrusted to tiie 
themselves. This measure is executed in a general assembly, or PoncAmV, of 
the parties coocerEied in the scale of the expired Jumma: the Increase is, sub¬ 
sequently, hud on in the shape of a percen/nge. The general equity with which 
these mutual assessments have been conducted, is sufficiently evinced in the 
facility and punctuality with wluch they have been realised. The village 
settlements are formed with the established PttdAdu in all cases, except 
where objected to, on sufficient grounds, by tire remaining sharers on the 
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estate. The nature and dues of the above office have already been described; 
the small parcels of land attached to it, are particularly specified in tiie lease 
as Hek Pad/tdiichdri; the total of such lands in Kamaon proper amounts to 
about 3000 standard £tsts, being recorded at 6970 nominal Bjsis. In Gerkteal^ 
no public allowance of this nature exists, but a similar arrangement lias always 
been made by the joint proprietors of the estate in favor of the Padkdn. 

It now only remains to be considered how far the rents paid by the actual 
cultivators correspond with the public demand. A large portion of the pro¬ 
vince, not less, probably, than three-fourths of the villages, are wholly cul¬ 
tivated by the actual proprietors of the land, from whom, of course, nothing can 
be demanded beyond Iheir respective quotas of the village assessment. In 
these cases, the settlement is, literally speaking, Ryatw^ra, although the lease 
is issued only in the name of one, or at most of two sharers in the estate. 
The remaining part of the province may be comprised under two descrip¬ 
tions of estates: First; Those villages in which the right of property is recogniz¬ 
ed in tire heirs of former grantees, while the right of cultivation remains with 
the descendants of the original occupants. In these, the rents are commonly 
paid in “ Kut/* or kind, at an invariable rate, as fixed at the period of the 
grant. Secondly; All villages in which the right, both of property and oc¬ 
cupancy, have become vested in one a*nd the same individual. In these, the 
Mdiguzdr has necessarily the discretion of demanding the full extent of the 
** Malik Hissa," or government share, supposing no fixed agreement to have 
been made between him and his tenants j but such improvidence on the part 
of the latter rarely occurs, and the great competition which exists for cultiva¬ 
tors, in consequence of the contracted state of the labouring population as 
compared with the extent of the arable land, will Jong secure favourable terms 
and treatment to this important class of the community. Under this descrip¬ 
tion of villages are included those newly brought into cultivation, and the 
Paekasht lands j of the first, the proprietary right is always granted to the 
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reclaimer, in consideration of the ex pence incurred by him in the enterpnse. 
By the term Paekaslit, is implied all lands which are cultivated by non*resident 
tenants. In the Tarai, tlic system of rents is, in some respects, difierent. The 
estates there are, generally speaking, of large extent, but none are permanently 
inhabited with the exception of tlie villages of the TAorw and Bogsas, in the 
low Tarm, adjoining RohilkMnd, In tiiese, the rents are calculated by the 
plough of land at an easy rate, never exceeding the proportion of onc-tenth 
of the gross produce. In the upper parts of the Tarat, the farms are tempo¬ 
rarily occupied by the hill Zemindars during the cold season; during the re¬ 
mainder of the year, the danger of the climate occasions their almost total 
desertion. The rabi crop, consequently, forms the chief source of rent to the 
MalguzAr: the individual rates vary from four annas to three rupeea the 
plough, according to the supply of water available for irrigation. 

The local divisions having been found inconveniently numerous for the 
purposes of account and management, many of the petty divisions have re¬ 
cently been united to tlie adjoining pergunnaa, of which they will, in future, 
form sub-divisions, while a few districts, composed of villages dispersed in va- 
rious parts of the province, have also been broken up, and their villages re¬ 
incorporated with their original pergunnas. 

By these arrangements, the number of pergunnas has been reduced to 
twenty-six, as detailed in statement (A.) 


The revenue establishments now consist of four TahsiLdaris, the relative 
extent and expeuce of which are as follows:— 




No* of Viliuge^. 

Annuoi JuPtma. 

Annual 

Kiiniaoii Tlozur Tatuil. . 


4121 

&oa.s3 

3030 

Kill KiifikU}[i| ^. . 

1103 

U8940 

2103 

Gcthwol .........+ 

2341 

sat 49 

3148 

ChBodniir. ........ 

.12V0 

ses«i 

3148 




Totals 


1 170663 
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On the Ist June, the number of Tnlisildarls was eight, at an annual 
expense of SO,Sl6 rupees; since that period a reduction has also been effected 
in tl)0 Sudder native establishment, the yearly total of which is now 7488-, in¬ 
stead of 9S40, a*! it then stood. The Defteris, or Kanongos, nine in number, 
receive salaries to tlie aggregate of 3009 rupees per annum. Nine pergunna 
Patwaria tmve been established with a monthly stipend of five rupees each. 
The revenue of the resumed nankar lands has fully covered these allowances. 

Of the mode of collections, it is only necessary to state, that the demand 
is divided into four kists, three of which full on tlie and one on the 

rabi crop. No talabana is levied from the malguaars. 

.Transit duties of every description were finalJy abolished in this province 
in 1818, TJie consumption of spirituous liquors and drugs is trifling, and the 
revenue from that source correspondingly small, the present not exceeding 
500 rupees auuually. The use of stampt paper liaa been partially introduced 
in Judicial proceedings, during the lust two years. TJie annual receipt on 
this account now amounts to SOOO rupees. A comparative view of receipts 
and expenditure of the province in the years 1815-16 and 1822-23, wli be 
seen in the Appendix, statement E. 

The rent-free lamis may be classed under two heads, first the ** Cdni,” 
or religious assignments, and secondly, those granted to individuals. The 
“ Gtttit" villages amount to 973, and contain about l-15th of tlie arable lands 
of Uie province, all of which arc permanently alienated from the rent-roll of 
government. There are 175 vilJages enjoyed by individuals, the ra/iba of wliich 
may be estimated at SOOO bisis, or l-70th of the arable lands of the province: 
the terms on which tlicse lands arc held are various, mostly for life. The 
largest rent-free estate in the possession of an individual yields about 1,000 Rs. 
per aimura, and Is held on a grant from the Nipal government in tenure of 
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perpetuity. The total revolution which took place in the government at the 
GorJiha conquest, and the comparative rccentnesa of that event, will explain 
the small extent of the Jagif lands. At that period, all grants in favor of the 
public and private servants of the former Rajas were resumed, and subse- 
queatly, the Jagirs of private individuals, including even those of the Brah. 
mins, were, w'ith few exceptions, subjected to the same measure. During the 
last seven years, upwards of 150 villages, including those in A’anAcr, have been 
re-annexed to the rent-roll. The greater part of these had been surreptitiously 
abstracted from the public assessment, by the connivance of the executive of¬ 
ficers of the Nipal governmenL The pensions chargeable ou the revenues of 
this province, amount to 21,670 rupees per annum, according to the following 
distribution: 

Per annum. 

Pensions ort In perpetuity to Religious Establishments. 5,155 

former Govt, J For life to individuals. .. . 318 

Granted by^ For life in Political Departraent. ... ... 9,f>00 

British Govt. Do. do. Military Invalid allowances, 9,570 

It now only remains to offer a few concluding observations on the State of 
the Province and of its Inhabitants. 

The deterioration whicli had taken place under the Garhha go^'emment, 
has already been mentioned. On the conquest in 1815, cultivation was 
found at its lowest ebb, the rent-free villages alone exhibiting a thriving 
appearance. The laboring classes had been reduced to tlie extremest 
indigence, while the Kamlns and Siyanas were, for the greater part, over¬ 
whelmed with debts, contracted for the liquidation of the public demands. 
Since that period, a variety of causes have combined to ameliorate tlie 
condition of the industrious portion of the community. Light assessments, 
attended with constant high prices of produce, have more than doubled the 
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profits of agriculturej while the iocreascd competition which has tahen place in 
the trade with this provincci haa considerable enhanced the val ue of its exports. 
To tlie labor jog classes, more particularly those in the neighbourhood of 
the military posts, the public works and the transport of stores have afforded 
continued sources of employment. The aggregate expenditure under these 
heads, during the last eight years has, probably, not been much short of 4 lacks 
of rupees, a large sum as compared with the amount of the population by which 
it will have been absorbed. It cannot, however, be denied, that tlie demand for 
labor on these accounts has, at some periods, been so excessive as to prove the 
occasion of inconvenience and hardship to tlie people concerned. Partial re¬ 
ductions in tlie mibtary force, and the augmented resources of tlie province, 
have, in some measure, counteracted the evil. The whole ]>rovince exhibits 
ample proofs of improvement j Indeed it may be fairly stated, tliat the 
present cultivation exceeds tliat of 1815, in the proportion of full one-third. 
From the subdivided state of landed property, which here exists, few 
individual landholders have the means of acquiring wealtli, but though all 
connected with the soil are confined to a state of equality, their condition, as 
a body, is no doubt superior to that of any similar class of tenants, in any part 
of the Company*s territories. A knowledge of these advantages has induced 
a continual emigration of cultivators from the adjoining provinces of the 
Rajas of Nipalaxid Gerirxal. To some of the principal Kamlns and Brahmins, 
the introduction of tlie British government, by destroying their former 
influence, has proved a cause of regret, but to the great bulk of tlie popula¬ 
tion, this event has been a source of unceasing benefits and congratulation. 




ADDITIONAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Page 15J, The Province of Kamaon^ as now formetl, comprises the whole 
of the Raj of that name, together with a large portion of the principality 
of GcrATval. Strictly speaking, the name of Kamao7t is applicable only to 
tlic country lying between the A'o/i, or and the Rdmgatigd, to which 

tract it was given by the Rajas of the last race, who sprung originally from a 
Chieftain of the Pergunna of that name. The appellation of Gerhrcal is said 
to have been derived from the number of Gerlis (Fort) formerly existing 
there. Almora is said to have been so named from the abundance of wild 
sorrel (Atmori) which grows in its vicinity. 

Page 153. A remarkable variety of snake is the Churao,” a species of 
Boa of immense size, found only on high mountains, and in the wildest soli¬ 
tudes. It b said to prey chiefly on deer and other wild animals, but occa¬ 
sionally seizes and swallows cattle which may have approached.its cave. By 
the low'er orders, more particularly the herdsmen, fabulous powers and features 
are ascribed to this animal: among other wonders, it is said to possess a long 
flowing mane of red hair, and to make use of a large pine tree as a walking 
stick, w’hen descending the mountains. Of the real existence of the CfturaOf 
(stripped of these vronderful attributes) there can be no doubt, as it is occa¬ 
sionally killed by hunters. 
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Tlie ** Gofo,” or " Gosamp" is nearly white in the nortliem parts of the 
hills, and its skin, which is extremely hard, and forms a handsome material 
for sword scabbards, is rendered the more valuable from the scarceness of 
the animal. 

Fagt 160. They represent themselves as being the descendants of one 
of the aboriginal princes of Kopmon, who, with Ills fundy, fled to the jungles 
to escape the destruction threatened by an ifsto'per: under the pretension to 
royal origin, the Rawals, ot JidJiSt abstain from oBoring to any individual, what¬ 
ever his rank, tlie usual eastern salutation. The orgin of this tribe, liowsoever 
the claim to regal descent be disposed of, must certainly be referred to some 
race of Inhabitants anterior to the settlement of tlie present race. The great 
difference in customs and religion from the Hindu tenets, which exists 
among the Rdjis, might be ascribed to the savage mode of life pursued by 
them and their ancestors for so long a period, but the total dissimilitude of 
Ianguage,'which renders theand present Ktima^a wholly unintelligible 
to each otlier, cannot be accounted for in the same mode, and can only be 
attributed to a separate origin. A conjecture may be hazarded, that tlie out- 
castes, or Doms, are in part descended from the aborigines. A marked dif¬ 
ference exists in the personal appearance of this class and of the Hindu 
Inhabitants j the former being, for the most part, extremely dark, almost black, 
with crisp curly hair: they are, at the same time, in a state of nearly universal 
slavery, a circumstance which, from its extent, can scarcely be ascribed wholly 
to the mere process of purchase, but which may be explained by supposing a 
part of the aboriginal inhabitanta to have been seized by the first Hindu 
colonists, and reduced to slavery, in which state tlieir descendants have since 
remained. 

Page l6l. The name ** Badari,** is derived from Badari, 5anacn7, the 
Beri or Jujube. The legends respecting the origin of this idol differ: by 
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one account, it is said to iiavc been, in remote ages, an object of peculiar ve¬ 
neration and worship in the adjoining province of 7'hibeij from whence it 
fled, about seventeen centuries past, to the spot on which the temple now 
stands: the second, and more probable legend, represents the idol to have been 
originally found in the river near tlxe temple, which was then erected atid de¬ 
dicated to it by S&nkar^cMrii a missionary from tlie penins^ula of India: the 
appearance of the idol, wliich bears scarcely any resemblance to the human 
form, and exhibits evident traces of having been once worn, and poliahed by 

the action of water, gives strength to this tradition* 

* 

KedAi'itnth^ an Incarnation of Sadasheo^ is not a form of Viihmtt* bat tlie 
word “ Keddr** is divided from “ Kc” Sanscrit, water, and DAr” abound¬ 
ing with : the worship of this idol, at its present site, is carried baclk to the 
remote of fabulous ages, being ascribed originally to the P&ndmias. These ^ 
brotlrcrs, after their battles with the giants, are said to have proceeded to 
HaridwAr, with a view to expiations and to worship Sadasco- That god, 
alarmed at their approach, fled under the form of a buffalo, and was pursued 
by them to Kedir^ at which spot he dive^l into the earth, leaving only his 
posteriors visible aboveground. This part, of which tire PAndiwas established 
tlie worship, continues to receive the adoration of the pilgrims at KedAr. 
Tlie remaining portions of the body of the god receive worship at the tem¬ 
ples of “ Kalparsar,'* *' Madhyame^ar^” “ RitdranAthP and " Timgsndth** 
all situated along the HimAiaya chain, and which, together with KedArnAtK 
form the Punch KedAr^ a peculiar object of pilgrimage to pious votaries, but 
which, from the difliculties ol the roads, few are able to accomplish. 

In the rear of Keddr ia the Tllmilaj/a peak of ** MahA Panilt," cele¬ 
brated in Hindu Mythology, as the point at wliich the Pdndhi'os devoted 


• Th)i correction of the orlgioat (rnMge, by the author himtelF, liml not been rvcelTcd when 
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themsclve?, nnd from 'vvlieiice tL^y were taken up to heaven ; a similar blessing, 
it is believed, will be conferred on every virtuous and pious person, who may 
reacli the peak, or perish in the way ; from twenty to twenty-five votaries an¬ 
nually sacrifice themselves in the attempt to ascend the M<th^ Fmith^ or Greai 
twr^, or by throwing tliemselves over a precipiecj, called Jhsmp^ in the 

neighbourhood v by suicide, at the latter sjjot, the votary expects to liive realized 
in his future state, that object and wish for which he expressly devotes himself- 
These suicides are chiefly from and anti commonly leave their 

houses for the avowed purpose of proceeding to-lftrAi Fanlh, and such sacrifice* 
by hill-people are rare; it may, tlierefore, be reasonably presumed, that they are 
not occasioned by tlie influeuce or suggestions of the priest and attendants 
of the temple. 

page iGk The personal appearance of the inhabitants varies in a marked 
degree, in ditferent parts of the lulls, though the same general caste of counte¬ 
nance, n lank face, with prominent features, prevails throughout. In the nortli- 
ern districts, the people are short, stout-made and fair, while in the southern 
hills, the stature is somewhat greater, tlte form spare, and the complexion 
Hallow: the natives of the midland perguoDas, present a medium appearance 
between I the two first mentioned classes. The children of both sexes are, 
generally speaking, every where fair and handsome, but as the boys approach 
to manhood, their features become coarse, aud their face loses its fullness. 
The females, from constant exposure to the weather, and from incessant la¬ 
bor, lose all pretensions to good looks at an early age, and when advanced 
in life, are commonly remarkable for their extreme ugliness. Women of the 
higher ranks, not subject to such vicissitudes, must be excepted, as they are 
invariably fair and often beautiful. 

A similar variation in costume exists in the hills. In the northern dis¬ 
tricts, the principal article of dress, consists of an unsewn web of cloth. 
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.either of hemp oty^ool In the males. tJiis is thrown over the shoulders, 
and descends down behind to the knees, fiom whence it is doubled, nnJ 
carried back over the shoulders; the two ends are fastened on Uie breast, by 
wooden or metal pins, the comers being passed over and under the opposite 
shonlder. the sides are drawn forward, so as to meet over the body, and are 
secured in that situation, by a kamerband of cotton or hempen cloth. A 
narrow strip of cloth passed between the legs and fastened by a string 
round the waist, and a skull cap. complete the suit. The arms and legs are 
thus left bare and unincumbered; in rigorous weather, however, blanket 
trowsers are partially worn. The women fasten tlie web of doth, in a ^me- 
what different mode, as it reaches to the heels, and hangs full like a petticoat, 
and in addition, they wear commonly a boddice of dark coloured chintz, and 
a narrow scarf of white doth. In other parts of the province, the dress of 
both sexes resembles tliat of tlie corresponding classes in the plains, except¬ 
ing, that the turban is little used, and the or *'Jdmn,” reaches 

only to the knees* It may be observed, generally, of tbe hill people, that they 
are extremely indifferent in regard to the state of their every-day apparel, 
and continue to wear their dothca till reduced to mcre*^liteds and tatter^ 
but on bolydays and festivals, individuals of either sex prefer absenting 
themselves from the festivities, to appearing in a worn out garment. 

The great bulk of the population subsists on the coarse grains, auch 
as Jongtirn, Ktmh Chena, jV/mia, &c., and the inferior kinds of 

pulse, Urd^ Gahatf Mat, Itaem, &c. The Mandua is either made into 
bread, or is dressed as porridge, ** bdri" and seasoned with **Jholi,” but- 
termilk and turmeric boiled together—the Cltem and A<w«, are also made 
into bread, or boiled whole, and eaten aa rice. When travelling, the lower 
classes live chiefly on Sata,^* the meal of parched barley, of which every 
individual carries a supply with him i this article requires only the addition 
of a little water to prepare it for eating* llice forms the favorite food of. all 
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those who oan afford to purchase it. Wheat is oiily in partial consumption, 
chiefly Oil occasions of entertainments at marriages, &c., when the peculiar 
scruples of Hindus prevent the use of rice- Vegetables of all Mods, both 
cultured and wild, are objects of universal consumption i among the latter 
description, not already noticed, may he mentioned the nettle, fern, tulip, 
ma/u. &C-, of which ttie shoots, root, and bean, respectively, are eaten : the 
list of herbs, roots, and leaves, considered edible by the natives, is endless: in¬ 
deed, from their indiscrimination in this respect, fatal cases of poison some¬ 
times occur- During tlie periodical residence of the agricultural classes in 
the Tatai, their principal food is “ Guya.»» or sweet potatoes, boiled, and 
eaten witK butter-itiilk. 

Animal food is in much request among all classes; with the exception 
of those animals, the use of which, as food, is prohibited by their religion, 
and excepting also reptiles of all descriptions, and carrion birds or beasts, 
every sort of animal is converted to food, in some part or other of the hilb: 
by the southern GerhwaUs, rata and mice are considered as dainties. The 
favorite flesh is that of the goat, or of the sheep, where bred: against the 
sheep of the plains, an universal prejudice exists, its long tail rendering it, in 
the eye of the Highlander, a species of dog. No scruple as to the mode of 
decease exists, and animals dying a natural death from disease, or other 
cause, are eaten by the Hindus, as well as by the Doms* 

r 

Tobacco is smoked by ail, but the highest caste Bramins, who substitute 
CAir-rar, the inspissated juice of the hemp plant; they, however, chew the 
leaf pounded and mixed with lime, a practice which prevails also among the 
other classes. 

The use of spirituous liquors is, in Kamaon, confined to the lowest class 
or Dom$ : in the Hindus are leas sciupuloua, and excepting a few 
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Brahoiiii families, all drink a species of wbiskv there manufactured, either 
from rice or barley: at the same time, they will not touch the common kinds 
of spirit, as prepared in the plains} the objection to tlie latter arising from the 
mode in which the liquor is made, as well as from the caste of people by 
whom the manufacture is carried on, whereas the Gi^fhwal spirit is prepared 
by Hindus of the Rajput caste, and is fermented by the juice of particuiax 
roots, against the use of which no religious prejudice prevails. Intoxication 
is rare, and takes place only at the religious festivals. 

Tho mildness of the temperature of the hills would lead to the expecta¬ 
tion, that the inhabitants would enjoy an exemption from most of the diseases 
incident to less favored countries, and that a different state takes place, is 
doubtless to be attributed, in a great measure, to the people themselves. By 
their avocations, the labouring classes are occasionally compelled to descend 
into the vallies, the air of which is invariably noxious during half the year. 
The purity of the natural atmosphere, is also counteracted by the state in 
which the villages are kept; the dung heap forms a prominent object in front 
of, and contiguous to every farm: the villages are commonly buried in dense 
crops of gigantic hemp, while the houses are enveloped with a profiision of 
scandent vegetables, such as cucumbers, water-melons, pumpkins, &c. kc. 
From the united operation of these causes, during the wrorst season of the 
year, general sickness prevails throughout the hills, in the shape of quotidian, 
tertian and quartan fevers. Contagious and typhus fevers occasionally break 
out, generated, no doubt, from an excess of the same cause. These always 
exhibit the rapid and malignant features of plague, as does also the small 
pox, which proves extremely destructive whenever it visits the hUla. 
Rheumatism is common during the cold weather. Cutaneous eruptions of 
various kinds are universally prevalent among all ranks, and arc ascribed by 
the inhabitants to the use of spring water. Leprosy does not appear so com¬ 
mon as In the plains. To the above, must be added affections of the spleen and 
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of the lungs, bowel t^mpbiiits, stone and dropsy, all of whicli are frequent. 
A general disindinatlon prevails among the lower classes to the use of pliy> 
sick, on the avowed principle, tliat from the pureness of their general diet, 
their stamina is not suJ&ciently strong to stand the effects of powerful reme¬ 
dies : cooling drafts and restoratives are, however, taken without hesitation: 
those in most general use, are infusions of fennel seed, black pepper, or cherayta, 
in water. In most disorders, recourse is had to cauterizing, performed by the 
application of lighted balls of tow, or of some other similar substance, either 
to the hack of the neck, the breast, or the pit of the stomach. Firing by 
means of an iron, is also resorted to in cases of strains, swellings, or rheuma¬ 
tism. In all diseases, the principal reliance for their cure is placed on charms 
tied to the person of the patient, on magnetism, and on various superstitious 
ceremonies and sacrifices. Inoculation is never thonglit of in the interior, 
till the small-pox actually appears in tlic village Itself^ or in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and then, from the unskilful manner in which it is perform¬ 
ed, or from the use of virulent matter, the precaution proves, in frequent ins¬ 
tances, ineffectual. In the case of this, and of other contagious distempers, 
non intercourse is found, by the Inhabitants, to be tlie best preventative, and with 
this view they sometimes abandon their villages, and retreat, temporarily, to 
the summit of an adjoining mountain, and there continue for some days, 
till they presume the contagion to have passed away. Considering the rude 
state of medical science in these bills, it is somewhat remarkable, that litho¬ 
tomy should be in common practice i this operation is performed on subjects 
of all ages, and apparently with very general success. The operators are 
from among the low caste Dom, and the only instruments used, are a razor 
and a pair of common forceps. Some notice may here be taken of the Gor/re, 
whicli is common in these hilts, although it is here a disease which in¬ 
jures only the personal appearance, and not the bodily health or mental facul¬ 
ties of the subject. This affection has been ascribed to vmious local peculi¬ 
arities, or to a peculiar susceptibility in the conatitution of mountaineers, but 
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ibe exsnipJe of these lulls fully deiu oust rates, that it i^nnot be referred ex¬ 
clusively to any one of the commonly assigned causes. The Goiire is here 
found among the residents of most elevated villages, as well as among those 
of the low vallies, in spots where snow is never seen, as well as m those 
near which it for ever lies; in districts where no minerals are known to 
exist, as well as in those abounding with mines ; among people who drink 
none hut river water, as well as among those who use only springs; among 
the ricli equally with the poor j and lastly, it attacks individuals recently 
from tlje plains, as well as the natives of the hillsp A conjecture may 
be haaarded, that tlie Goiire is in part produced by the effects of the keen 
mountain air acting on the exposed throat a covering to that part seems at 
any rate to be the most effectual remedy as well as preventative ; in cases of 
incipient Gor/rc, the natives have immediate recourse to the use of a neck- 
cloth, formed of otter skin, or some other warm substance, wdiicli is worn till 
tlic swelling has wholly subsided ; and although instances liave occurred here 
of European females and children being attacked by Goiire, no case of any 
European male being so afflicted has yet taken place. Various nostrujJis and 
remedies are prescribed by the native practitioners: among the latter, a sim¬ 
ple sold ill tlie bazar, under the name of ** Gellur Fatia,” is in most request. 
Outward applications, cauterizing, and issues, are also resorted to, but all, no¬ 
toriously, without the slightest prospect of success in any but incipient cases. 
In closing this subject it may be observed, that the practice of the “ Jiaide,** ' 
or Brahmin physicians, among the upper classes, is on a par with that in the 
plains, whitlier such practitioners are originally sent to study medicine. 
Musk appears to form an ingredient in almost every remedy administered by 
them, and, indeed, the inhabitants of the hills universally entertain thegreate st 
confidence in the medicinal virtues of that drug. 

The population of the interior, as has been already stated, is comprised 
almost solely of the agricultural classes. From the nature of the-country, the 
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communication between villages is commonly both tedious and laborious, and 
the intercourse of die inhabitants of even adjacent hamlets is confined to the 
periodical festivals w'JiicIi occur at neighbouring temples: on these occa> 
sioDs again, the meeting is composed wholly of the villagers of the surround* 
ing district, and the presence of individuals from other parts of the bills is 
viewed almost as an intrusiou. This state of restricted intercourse, continued 
through ages, has tended to preserve a distinctness of character and. manners 
among the mountaineers, who accordingly still exhibit the compound of vir* 
tues and defects common to agricultural tribes in a rude stage of society. Ho¬ 
nest, sober, frugal, patient under fatigue and privations, hospitable, good hu- 
iDoured, open, and usually sincere in their address, they arc, at the same time, 
extremely indolent, fickle, easily led away by the counsel of others, hasty in 
pursuing tJie dictates of passion, even to their own immediate detriment, 
envious ff each other, jealous of strangers, capable of equivocation and petty 
cunning, and lastly, grossly superstitious. To personal course, the lower 
order make no pretensions j the high Rajput families, who are most part de¬ 
scended from western adventurers, are iu no way deficient in the inherent 
spirit of their race. Conjugal affection lias scarcely any existence in the hills; 
wives are universally considered and treated as part of the live stock, and 
little or no importance is attached to tlie breach of female chastity, except¬ 
ing when tlie prejudices of caste may thereby be compromised. To tlieir 
children, they, however, evince strong affection, and instances of suicide, by 
fathers as Well as mothers, from grief for the loss of a child, are far from 
uncommon. The indolence of the male sex is insuperable, even by the pros¬ 
pect of gain, and the whole labor of the domestic economy and of agriculture, 
excepting only ploughing and harrowing, is left to the women i and a rate of 
wages, greater by one half tlian that which exists in the plains, fails in induc¬ 
ing the voluntary attendance of day labourers; the people of this class will, 
however, witiiout hesitation wander hundreds of miles, and spend weeks to 
gain a few annas by peddling the commodities of the plains. All mountaineers 
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unite in an excessive liistruat of tlie natives of the low country, whom 
they regard as a race of swindlers and extortioners: the jealousy with which 
the mountalneei -3 of one pergunna view those of another, amounts to a spirit 
of clanship, which feeling may, donbliess, be ascribed to the state of govern- 
mcnt that, atone time, existed in tbeaehiUs, when every pergunna and sub¬ 
division formed a separate and indepeniknt principality. Local attachments 
arc TCrj’ predorabant, and an eventual return to their natal village continues 
to be tlic chembed hope of those, whom tlie want of means of subsistence 
may have compelled to migrate ; from the same sentiment, the petty landed 
proprietors entertain an overwhelming afiectlon for their hereditary fields. 
Of the honesty of' the hill people, too much praise cannot be given t property 
of all hinds is left exposed in every way, without fear and without loss; in those 
districts whence periodical migration to the Tarai takes place, the villages 
are left with almost a single occupant (bring Ivalf the year, and though a 
great part of tlie property of the villagers remains in liieir houses, no precau¬ 
tion is deemed necessary, except securing the doors against tlie ingress of 
animals, which is done by a bar of wood, the use of locks being as yet con- 
6ncd to the higher classes. In their pecuniary transactions with each other, 
the agricultural classes have rarely recourse to written engagements, bargains 
concluded by the parties joining bands, (“Hath Mama'O in token of assent, 
prove ecjually effectual and binding, aa if secured by parchment and seals. 
If exceptions to this general character for honesty exist in the hills, they are 


to he found only in the class of JDows, or outcastes, who are commonly of 
loose and dissipated habits, confirmed, if not acquired, by continued inter¬ 
course with tlie plains. At a former period, the higher orders would appear 
to have been rapacious, oppressive, and vindictive, and acts of violence and 
bloodshed, perpetrated from motives of rapine or revenge, were of common 
occurrence. The impotence of the government, which had neither the pow'cr 
to repress outrages, nor bo redress injuries, was doubtless the principal cause of 
these jlisoidcrsi, wliich, under the strong and vigorous system of the G^rklwii, 
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toon ceased, and all classes are now equally conspicuous for their order and 
submission to public authority. The mountain eers are of a lively disposition, 
much inclined to singing, dancing, and sports ; they are also fond of hearing 
and relating tales, and of puzzling one another with riddles ; games of ball are 
prevented by tlie nature of the country, but sports of other kinds are nu- 
merous ; and among them the Englishman will recognize Hocky, and many 
other games familiar to his youth. The most common sedentary amusements 
are Bakrif fox and geese, Rantchtir, drafts and chowper; chess and 

cards (Ganjifa,) are played by the higher classes at Almora and Stmagar, 
among whom, more particularly the Brahmins, an inclination for gambling Is 
generally prevalent. The style of dancing has been noticed among the religi¬ 
ous ceremonies. The singing is of three kinds, each, with its peculiar time 
and measure- 1st.— fiie Bitarao, a species of dramatic recitation, in which 
two or more characters are brought forward, the measures vatyirig with the 
subject. In this class are also comprised the hymns, in honor of tlie local 
gods and demigo, 2d.—The Josa ballads, composed on popular and pass¬ 
ing events, the time of which is quick and lively, more particularly in the 
diorus. Sd.'—The J?yH, or Bhagnaoit a species of duet, sung commonly 
by a male^and a female, who respond to each other in extemporary stanzas 
alternately. The subject has commonly reference to the situation or actual 
occupation of the parties, clothed in numerous metaphors and simJlies, 
drawn chiefly from vegetable products; where the parties are skilful, the B^ri 
13 made the vehicle of personal praise or satire : this style of singing is higli- 
ly popular in the Kamaon pergunnahs, and it is there a common saying, that 
no female heart can withstand the seductions of an accomplished Bt/ri singer. 
The measure is slow and plaintive. 

The only musical instruments in common use, are drums of various kinds, 
as in the plains, and the shepherd’s pipe j this latter is rude and simple, formed 
from the small hill bambii; its power, as well as that of the performers, appears 
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to be confined to a few notes continually repeated and prolonged: when heard 
in the glens and dells, the melody of this instrument is wild and pleasing. 

An attempt to collect the numerous superstitious beliefs current in these 
hills, would be an endless task, the result of which would by no means repa y 
the labor bestowed, as these beliefs are for the most part rude and gross, dis¬ 
playing neither imagination nor refinement in their texture. The moun¬ 
taineers believe implicitly in the existence of the various tribes of ghosts, 
evil spirits, demons, goblins, fanes, elves, &c., and have, moreover, the fullest 
evidence in the powers of sorcery and witchcraft: a few of the most current 
superstitions, under these several heads, may be stated. 

The ghost tribe is divided into numerous varieties: the first and most 
formidable is the Bhui, or ghost: individuals who may have died a violent 
death, whether by murder, execution, drowning, and to whose remains 
due funeral honors may not have been paid. The Bkut continues to haunt 
his descendants for generations in an invisible shape, and requires to be occa¬ 
sionally appeased by sacrifices and offerings. Mas6n, or Imps, are the ghosts 
of young children, the bodies of whom are buried, and not burnt, and who 
prowl about the villages in the shape of bears and other wild animals. 

Tobt or Will of the Wisps, are the ghosts of bachelors, that Is of males, 
who may die at mature age unmarried. The society of tlie Tolas is supposed 
to be contemned by all other classes of ghosts, and they are, accordingly, 
seen only in wild and solitary places. 

Airtf the ghost of a person killed in hunting, is believed to haunt the 
forest m which the accident may have occurred, and is heard, from time to 
time, Iiallooing to its dogs. To hear the voice of the jfrri, portends some 
calamity to the hearer. 
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Acherit or fairy, the ghosts of j'oung female children j these reside 
on the tops of the moon tains, but descend at dusk to hold their revels in 
more convenient spots. To fall in with the train, at the time. Is fatal, as the 
Acfteri punish such Intrusions vlth death: they occasionally also molest 
those who may cross the sites of their abodes during the day, more particu-- 
larly females, wlio may have any red articles of dress on their person at the 
time, the Acberi bearing a peculiar antipathy to that color. When female 
children arc taken suddenly ill, it is immediately concluded that the 
Acheri have cast their spell or shadow ('CAdyiiJ'on the child, with the view 
of adding her ghost to tbcir numbers. The optical illusions and shadows, 
seen in various mountainous countries, are also occasionally visible on 
some of the mountains in this province, which are accordingly celebrated os 
the peculiar resort of the Aclieri, as the processions of elephants, horses, 
&c. which sometimes appear on the summits, are naturally ascribed to those 
ideal beings. A bill opposite to Srina^oTt is celebrated in tills respect; the 
train of shadows which,from time to time, appears to move along its ridge, con¬ 
tinues visible for some minutes, and is, in consequence, viewed by mimbers of 
the inhabitants of the town. It is tliereforc certain, that these shadows origi¬ 
nate in physical causes, and are not created by the imagination of individuals. 
The theory, by which this illusion is explained in other places, is particularly 
applicable here, as the shadows in question, arc invariably seen at the same 
hour, tliat is, when the sun is sinking below the horizon. 

The Deos, or demons, form a numerous class, and scarce a village 
but has its particular Deo; some of the tribe are obnoxious to men, others 
to women or children, white a more ignoble race vent tlieir malice on cat¬ 
tle, An account of one of these Deos will serve as a deacription of the 
whole tribe. This demon, called Jftmia, haunts the north pergunnas of 
Kamaonf removing occasionally from one place to another; in his migra- 
tian% he makes use of a large rock for a steed, on wliich also he nightly 
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perambulates the villages in the vicinity of his resilience. Though invisible to 
the ejCi his approach is Indicated by the clattering of his massive courser: he 
molests only females: shoulil he, in his excursions, fall in with, and take a fan¬ 
cy to any woman, her fate is assured : from that moment she is haunted by 
him incessantly in her dreams, and gradually wasting away, she falls eventu¬ 
ally a victim to his passion. Such is the ancient belief regarding Runutf and 
an infatuated conviction of having become the object of his choice, h not 
uncommonly attended with a fatal termination. 

The power of occasioning sickness, and even death, by means of mcan- 
tations, O/id/, is ascribed to those shilled in witchcraft. The Bogia, or 
Sorcerer, is furtlicr supposed to be capable of assuming the form of a wild 

i 

beast, (as the man-wolf of Germany,) for the purpose of destroying his 
enemies. An old man residing near and practising as a physician, 

is a most notorious Bogsa^ and is believed by bis neighbours to be not 
less than tM'o hundred years old: the reputation of having devoured many in¬ 
dividuals, under the form of a tiger, cost him the loss of his teeth, many 
of which were extracted, by orders of the then to render him less 

formidable in liis future metamorphoses. 

The evil eye has its effects here, as elsew’here, and many cases of sick¬ 
ness are ascribed to its operation. In Gerhwalf a peculiar superstition exists, 
which ascribes to inanimate objects the same effects as the evil eye. This is 
called Bed,h HcTuit literally “ becoming a mark to i** as where a new house, 
from being built on an eminence, or from its superior height, becomes a pro¬ 
minent object to, and overlooks other houses, the latter, in respect to it, are 
said to be Bed,h Luga^ or ** struck,** and tlie sickness or death of the in. 
mates can only be prevented by the lowering or total removal of the obnoxious 
building. This prejudice has no connexion with the jealous feelings regarding 
privacy, common to the cast, as similar effects are ascribed to houses, and even 
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Tocics on opposite and distant mountalnii^ as well as to erections in the imme^ 
diate vicinity. With so many imaginary sources of calamity and sickness, 
iudependant of natural causes, the population must have become c^^tinct, had 
not the means of prevention and cure for the former existed, possessing the full 
confidence of the inhabitants, llellgious ceremonies, sacrifices, exorcism, and 
counter-charms are resorted to, in all eases of sickness ascribed to the malice of 
ghosts, demons, fairies and witches. In cases of temporary affection, such as 
fits, &c., the devil is driven out either by dogging the possessed with nettles, or 
by fumigation with some horrible odour. A belief in the temporary and 
occasional presence of a deity in the bodies of individuals, is here universally 
prevalent, and the superstition applies equally to all the local deities, and to 
persons of both sexes, of all castes and classes. Individuals subject to the m- 
spiration of some particular deities are, on such occasions, consulted as oracles, 
but in most instances, the fit evaporates in dancing: this consists in the motion 
of the head or body, at first slow', and gradually quickening, till it becomes 
convulsive, and beyond the controul of the inspired, and is thus continued till 
utter exhaustion: during this ceremony, the excitement is created and kept up 
by the music of a drum beat by one of the spectators. 

Drought, want of fertility in the sod, murrain iu cattle, and other caW 
mities incident to husbandry, arc here invariably ascribed to the wrath of 
particular gods, to appease which, recourse is had to various ceremonies. In 
the Kamaon districts, offerings, and singing, and dancing are resorted to 
on such occasions: in Gerhxval tlic measures pursued with the same view, 
are of a peculiar nature, deserving of more particular notice. In 
those villages of which Kali is tlie tutelary divinity, a sacrifice of bull 
buffaloes is offered up: the number of animats slaughtered on such occasions 
varies with the means of the inhabitants: each bulbila is successively led to 
the door of the temple for decapitation : the first stroke is inflicted by the 
principal Zemindar, and if not immediately fatal, is followed up by repeated 
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blows from the surrounding crowd, until the atiimul is despatched, or rather 
hacked to pieces. In villages dedicated to the protection of Mahddttoa, propi- 
‘ tiatory festivals are held in his Iiouor} at these, Bdedj, or rope-dancers, are 
engaged to perform on the tight rope, Lang, or to slide down an inclined 
rope stretched from the summit of,.a cliff to the valley beneath, and made 
fast to posts driven into the ground. The Bddi sits astride on a wooden 
saddle, to which he is tied by thongs : the - saddle la similarly secured to the 
bas/t or sliding cable, along which it runs, by means of a deep groove ^ sand¬ 
bags are tied to the Bddi*B feet auflicJent to secure his balance, and he is then, 
affer various ceremonies, and Ute sacridec of a kid, started off. The velocity 
of his descent is very great, and the saddle, IiowClVcc well greased, emits a vo¬ 
lume of smoke throughout the greater part of his progress. The length and 
inclination of the bast necessarily vaiy with the nature of the clifl; but as 
the Bidt is remunerated at the rate of a rupee for every liundrcd cubits, 
hence termed a tala, a correct measurement always takes place : the long¬ 
est bast which has fallen within ray observation was twenty-one tola^ or 
2100 cubits in length. From the precautions taken as abovementloned, the 
only danger to be apprehendctl by the Bddi is from the breaking of the 
rope, to provide against which, the latter, commonly from one and a lialf to 
two inches in diameter, is made wholly by Iris own hand i the material used is 
the bhdber grass. Formerly, if a Badt fell to the grouiid in Iris course, he 
was immediately dispatched with a sword by the surrounding spectators, but 
thispraciicc b now of course prohibited : no fatal accident has occurred from 
the performance of this ceremony since 1815, though it is probably celebrated 
at not less than fifty villages in cacli j’ear. After the completion of the sliding, 
the Bart, or rope, is cut up, and distributed among the inhabitants of the 
village, wlio hang the pieces as charms at the eaves of their houses. The 
hair of ihe BUdi is also taken and preserved, as possessing similar virtues. 
In being thus made the organ to obtain fertility for the lands of others, tlie 
B&di la supposed to entail Htcrility on his own ; and it is firmly believed, that 
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no grain sown with his hand can ever vegetate. Each district liAS its hec^^ 
tary who is supported hy annual contributions on grain from the inha¬ 
bitants, and by remunerations for his performance, at the occasional festivob 
in question. 


In the A'^nnron districts, a practice prevailed at the festival of the Bag. 
of tile males of several villages meeting together at a particular spot, 
and there, divided into two parties, engaging with slings. Each party took 
post on the opposite bank of a stream, the passage of which formed the object 
of contest: as the inountaiucers are generally expert in throwing stones with 
this instrument, bones were frequently broken, and even fatal accidents some¬ 
times occurred in this sport. The apprehension of incurring a charge of 
murder in the evedt of such fatal termination, lias led to the almost total ces¬ 
sation of the practice since ISIJ. 
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LIST OF EXPOJITS FROM THE HILLS TO THE PLAINS. 


Grain^ of *11 kiiidc. 

Chenitiu 
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HaHtal. 

Pdlifp dittfl diuo. 

mha. 

Heinpeu Cloth. 

flirch bark* 

Oil Seeds, ditto dittos 
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UiU Puller* 
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ftoota Bod Ifttlis, used 
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cinw. 
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Sweet PotBLoet, [GdyL) 

Kbord MItii (Chalk.) 

Coarse Serigcs, (Pailkliltf*) 

PRODUCE OF THE TARAI, EXPOBTED TO THE 

i PLAINS. 

Tlmbirt* 

Wooden Vmel** 

OIL 

1 Huber Gutfia. 

Kofim. 
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Grain, of tdl tlnda. 

^ MfiHg ditto. 

PlanLfc, " « 

Lime^ 

Piibie, dhto ditio. 

Tat. 
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I.IST OF IMPORTS FROM THE PLAINS 
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1 fea, StiL 
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$TATE^JENT A, s/tctcing the number qf Viilages^ Houses^ and Cattkj in the 

Kamaon Furgnnnas. 
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STJTEMEN^T A, shewing the number of Villages^ Houses^ and Cattle, in the 

Cerhwat Fergunnas. 
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STATEMENT By shgaing the Abstract datail and amount of Revenue Jixed 
by (he Gorkha Govtftmenty J&r the district ncfw farming the Province if 
Kamaony in the Sambatyear 186 S, corresponding ’seitk 1813 . 
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STATEMENT exhiiul'mg the quantity qf Arable Landf cojtlahied in the 
Trovince, agreeable to the recorded Bahbaj as reduced, by estimates, to OTie 
commofi standard. 
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STATEMENT C, exhiNting the quantitt/ ^ Arable Laadt cojUained »h ike 
Pravincct agreeabh to ike recorded RakbOj as reduced, b^ e&tmaies, ^ to one 
comaum standariL 
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STATEMENT D, exkilnting the Tergunna Lcmd Assessment for each Year, 
Jrotft the Conquest, and akofor the iast Gaorlha SeltleriKnt. 
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ON A NEW METHOD OF DETERMINING 

THE LONGITUDE, 

ProM the Obterved IfU&rvol ieiizecn the Tvansit the il/oon * Pfdight&ied 
JAntbf and that of the Sun, or of one or more Siar». 


By captain P. W. GRANT, 

Surpty Dtpofijncnt’ 


The subject of this Memoir lias engaged the attention of the most illustri- 
ous astronomers of modern times; and, it has called forth the most splendid 
efforts of genius, to investigate and to determine with precision, those ele¬ 
ments from which the motions of the heavenly bodies, and their true places 
in the heavens, at any instant of time, are computed. For this purpose, it was 
necessary to ascertain the general laws by which the motions of the sun and 
planets are regulated, and the numerous disturbing forces by wliich their 
mean motions are affected. Kepler, Newton, and Braddely, were the first to 
discover and define the most important of these laws, but it remained for the 
astronomers of a later period, to complete the fabric of which these illustri¬ 
ous men laid the foundation. La Place and others, have exhausted the 
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utmost resources of the most refined analysis, in investigating the numerous 
disturbing forces, and lunar inequalities which could arise from the theory of 
gravity, and to tiie labors of Dr, Maskelyne, are we mainly indebted for the 
successful application of these and similar researches, to puqroses of eminent 
practical utility. Of the several methods which have been employed for the 
purpose of determining the longitude on land, the eclipses of Jupiter’s satel¬ 
lites have, till lately, been considered as “ affording the readiest and, for gene¬ 
ral practice, the best method of settling the longitudes of places.’* * But 
experience has shown, that this is hy no means true to tlie extent implied, 
and that, although it be perhaps the readiest method of approximating to the 
truth, it is, nevertheless, very imperfectly adapted for giving results “ with 
that degree of accuracy, which the present state of modern astronomy re¬ 
quires.” The reader who wishes to make himself acquainted with the histoiy 
of the meridional transits of the moon, may refer with advantage to the Me¬ 
moirs of the London Astronomical Society, in which the subject is accurately 
illustrated. The method explained by Mr. Daily, refers, however, to corres¬ 
ponding observations of the moon’s transit over two different meridians*. The 
method which it is the object of this memoir to explain, is that adopted, (and 
I believe originated) by the Kev. Mr. Fallows, the Astronomer ul the Royal 
Observatory at the Cape of Good Hope. To the scientidc world,” as has 
justly been observed by the Rev. Dr. Pearson, “ the talents of Mr. Fallows 
are too well known and appreciated, to require eulogiuin,” and I perform a 
pleasing duty, in availing myself of this opportunity of acknowledging the 
great obligations which I owe to that distinguished astronomer, for the in- 
stniction and Information which 1 derived from frequent converse and personal 


•Id Tiliocli’a rWlMophical Msguaine Twr 1803, a nJe ii gitftn by Mr. Lowe, for determrning 
K 1 ercncc oriongiiude from tlie observed iroiuiu of dieiDoon over two meridiiiiiB. In eubitance, 

* '* tbiii the KbOgn’n malian in twel ve boun, uncoTrcctcd by the equation of 

la fi Qpicd, gf ber motion, m the abaolutc jDtervnl htciw^rcQ the tiraca of tnmi/t. 
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communication wJtU him. The new method to which I aHude, is found¬ 
ed on the principle of determining the right ascension of the moon s centre 
from the observed transit of her limb, compared with that of the sun and one 
or more stars, and then to find, from the Nautical Ephemeris. at what time 
at Greenwich, the moon had the same right ascension. Tlie accuracy of this 
method depends partly on that of the catalogues of right ascension of such 
Zodiacal or other stars, as may be used to compare with the moon’s transit: 
hence only Uiose stars sliould be used, whose right ascensions are accurately 
determined. With a good clock or chronometer, therefore, adjusted to sidereal 
or mean time, (tlie former ts most convenient) and a transit mstruroent, placed 
in the plane of tlie meridian, the longitude of any place may be determined 
III two nights, within 15’ of the truth. During die whole course of my 
experience, the observations of any one night seldom differed more tliaii this 
quantity, from the mean result of the observations of several consecutive 
nights i and I may safely affirm, that with a good clock or chronometer, and 
n transit instrument properly adjusted, one observation of the transit of the 
moon, compared with two of the sun (when their declinations do not differ more 
tlian 10“) one the noon preceding, and the other on the following noon, will 
give the longitude probably within 10*. Some of the Greenwich stars, too, 
whose apparent right ascensions are computed for every tenth day, will 
always be visible on the meridian, and if the rate of the chronometer be 
uniform, wiU, without further trouble, afford a more correct result, and one 
more to be depended upon, than a series of observations of the eclipses of 
Jupiter’s satellites. 

With respect to errors, which may be supposed to arise from the imper¬ 
fection of the Lunar Tables, I have already adverted to the pre-emineut ser¬ 
vices rendered to practical astronomy, by the late Astronomer Royal. This 
fact is, in no instance, more strikingly illustrated, than in the dmiiiguished and 
unequalled excellence of the Astronomical Ephemeris. The perfection to 
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vhich the Solar and Lunar Tables have attaineJ, sea reel v leaves a desidaratvm 
on this head. It is true, that several equations in the Lunar theory, still re¬ 
main unknown, but there is every reason to believe, that the amount ol’ error 
which is sifperinducetl from the omission of these equations, will not, for many 
years to come, involve any perceptible error in the Lunar Tables. The 
accuracy of the Lunar and Solar Tables being thus established, and the raoon^a 
motion, in right ascension, being more rapid than that of the other planets, it is 
evident that the determination of her position In the heavens, at any instant of 
time, under any meridian, must afford the readiest, and one of the moat accurate 
methods of determining the diflerence of longitude between that mcridlaJi 
and any oilier, for which the moon’s place has been computed. Tfiis object 
may be attained in two ways—one of which is by observing tlie interval that 
elapses between the transit of the moon’s limb, and of one or more stars,* 
whose right ascensions are well determined. 

From a comparison of the results deduced from this method, and that of 
theecUpsea of Jupiter’s satellites. It has been found, that the longitude deduc¬ 
ed from the latter, is generally in excess of that deduced from the lunar tran- 
sits. This remark is grounded on my own experience, but 1 should not have 
hazarded it, had not other observers drawn the same conclusion. It may, 
perhaps, be difficult to point out the sources of error in cither. This much, 
however, may be said, that the data from which tlie Lunar Tables are construct- 
ed, fexcepting, of course, the errors of computation,) are as correct as theorv, 
combined with observation, can make them, and that tlie right ascensions of 
the stars, which may be selected, for comparison, from Pond’s Catalogue, have 
no error that is likely to come within the range of ordinary observation, or 
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that can materially mHuencc results. But tins is not the case with respect to 
the data from which eclipses gf Jupiter's satellites are corapiitetl. The pre¬ 
cision of the tables of that planet, is by no means such as to dispel all doubt j 
the results deduced from observations of immersions and emersions, are liable 
to be vitiated by many esttrinsic circumstances, such as the state of the atmos- 

m 

phere, different powers of vision in the observers, and the iiucertainty from 
these and similar causes of the appearance and disappearance of the satellites. 
In these remarks, 1 am fully borne out by the testimony of Mr. Francis Baily, 
whose high attainments as an astronomer and mathematician, entitle bis 
opinion, on alt subjects connected with practical astronomy, to the utmost 
deference. But it is unnecessary to qxiotc the sentiments of any particular 
individual ^Tbcrc would appear then to be no question, as to the superiority 
of lunar transits on the principle rccomraendcd by the Cape Astronomef. 
The errors ol the Lunar 'lubles must, in general, be very triflingj and In the 
hands of a skilful observer, tiie transit instrument cannot partake of what is 
usually termed instrumental error. But neither are the tables of Jupiter’s 
satellites to be depended upon in the same degree, nor can the best and most 
experienced observer control the eifeuinstances, whicit should render his 
observations free from the errors to which I have adverted. 

Having premised these observations, in illustration of the superiority of 
lunar transits, I shall now proceed to explain, in as concise a manner as possi¬ 
ble, the method of deducing the longitude from the transit of the moon’s limb. 

It is presumed, that the reader has made himself acquainted with the se¬ 
veral adjustments necessary to the portable transit instrument previous to its 
being placed in the meridian. These adjustments consist, first, in setting the 
vertical wires truly perpendicular to the horizon; secondly, in rectifying the 
parallax of the telescope and the line of collimation; and lastly, in levelling 
the axis of the instrument. 
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When these adjustments are made, there is no difficulty T^ithin the 
northern tropics in bringing the instrument into the plane of the meridian. 
The small altitude of Polaris, renders almost the fii'st adjustnicnt by tliat star 
unsusceptible of any further correction ; and it seldom happens that some 
distant object may not be found intersected by one of the wires, which may 
always be referred to as a meridian mark. To adjust the instrument by Pola¬ 
ris, the observer should have a chronometer, whiwe rate is uniform and well- 
determined, and he may, if he knows the equatorial interval between the 
wires, calculate the exact instant it should intersect the first and second 
wires, which will prepare him for the final adjustment to the central wire. 

The transit instrument is the most perfect that has been invented for 
the improvement of astronomy. Instruments for measuring angles, no effort 
of art can render perfectly free from errors of centering, division. Sec. But 
the transit instrument is not susceptible of any instrumental error that may 
not be obviated. When the instrument is accurately adjusted to the meri¬ 
dian, it will be advisable for the beginner to select from the catalogues, those 
stars which he thinks best adapted, allowing an interval of at least S'*, or 4". 
between each. He should make a list of them under the heads of their names. 
Right ascensions for the beginning of the year, and ^their declinaiioos and 
altitudes ; since by means of the computed altitudes, the instrument is elevat¬ 
ed to the name altitude on the circle, and he will find the star to be observed, 
in the field view of the telescope. Having observed the transit of the first star, 
the difference in right ascension of those that follow, will indicate nearly the 
time that #itl elapse before tlie second or third star may be expected to ap¬ 
pear in the field riew. 

When the observer becomes accustomed to the inatniinent, and expert in 
directing it, and in noting the times of transit, he may then observe the tran¬ 
sit of as many stars as can be done conveniently, within a given distance from 
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the equator, hy merely giving the instrument a sweep slowly along the meri¬ 
dian, noting the times of transit and the altitude, or zenith distance of each 
star on the circle. From the altitudes, he computes the approximate declina¬ 
tion of the star, and knowing also, from the time of its transit, the approximate 
right ascension of the star, he will, on reference to the catalogues, be able to 
discover its name and character. 

It may, however, be laid down as a rule, that when an observer can select 
from ten to fifteen or twenty good stars, that Is, stars whose right ascensions 
have been recently determined,* some before and some after the moon's 
transit, and within two or three hour^, a desirable degree of accuracy wUl be 
attained; and when a good clock or chronometer is used, the interval may be 
extended to five or even six hours i but when a watch is used, whose rate is 
not uniform, the interval ought not to exceed one hour, or at most two hours ; 
and it should ever be borne in mind, that one good observation of a star whose 
ARn. is well determined, is far preferable to a hundred observations of stars, 
whose A Uns. are imperfectly ascertained. 

It has elsewhere been observed, that when a star is on the meridian, the 
right ascension of that star is the right ascension of the meridian; it follows, 
that when the moon's limb is on the meridian, the right ascension of that limb 
is the right ascension of the meridian. But the right ascension of the meri¬ 
dian may he deduced from the interval in sidereal time that elapses between 
the transit of a star, and any given instant of time j consequently, if at any 
known interval, before or after the transit of a star, the moon's limb be on 
tlie meridian, the right ascension of the meridian deduced from that interval, 


* PobdV Catotogue of 400 itars b, pnilubly, the miMt urcutate that h» been pubitibed, and 
1 haw ued k in prefcrcBCC to any otlicr, 
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must be the right ascension of the mooti^a limb at that instant oi sidereal timei 
and, if wc know the ARn. moon'a limb at any given instant of time, we easily 
deduce tliat of her centre, for the ARn. motht^s centre —ARn. moon a limb J:; 
Semid. in ARn. at the same instant, Ihit the ARn. moon’s centre, when her 
limb is on the meridian, is not the same as when her centre is on the meridian. 
The difference no wise depends on the time the moon takes in passing over 
the meridian, nor is It affected, as has been supposed, by Urn augmentation i 
for the semi-diameter in right ascension is the angle subtended by the moon’s 
radius at the centre of the earth, and measured on the equator. Nor does the 


apparent augmentation of the serai-dianieter affect the right ascension of her 
limb on the meridian, by accelerating or retarding its approach. Now, the 
right ascension of the moon’s limb, when on the meridian, is the same as the 
right ascension of the meridian ^ in other words, it is the same as the sidereal 
time at which the moon’s limb is on the meridian. Also, apparent time is the 
' difference between the right ascension of the meridian, and the right ascension 
of the sun’s centre at the same instant; and kiiowijig the ARn. moon’s limb 
on the meridian, we deduce the apparent time, by subtracting from it the 
sun's ARn> given in the Nautical Almanac. 


Such, briefly, is the process of deducing the ARn. of the moon’s limb and 

IT" 

.centre, and thence the apparent time of observation, from the intervals be- 
tween her transit and that of one or more stars, whose apparent right ascen¬ 
sions are known. From tlicse data, the longitude of the place of observation 
is deduced in the following manner.* 


Rule 1st.— Having, in the manner already explained, found the right 
ascension of the moon's limb, find also the apparent time of observation, 


• This mcUiod wm fitwt cDinmunicatiCtl to tliolatt Colonel; Blacker, Uy the Author, on hit return 
from the Cape of Good Hope, in May, 1825. 
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corresponding to this AHn., in other words, at what apparent time the moon's 
Hmb was on the meridian. First, compute from the Eplietneris, the right 
ascension of the sun at noon, at the place of observation, which subtract from 
tlie ARn. moon's limb, as above found, the remainder is the approximate lime 
of transit. From this quantity, subtract the proportional part of the sun’s 
daily increase of right ascension, according to the number of hours and 
minutes elapsed, and tlie second remainder is the apparent time of the transit 
of the moon’s limb, true to the fraction of a second. 

Rule So. —In order to find the ARn, of the moon’s centre at this appa^ 
rent time, take out the semi-diameter, as given in the Ephemerls, and either 
multiply it by the natural secant of the moon's decimation, or if there be no 
table of natural secants present, then, to the Logm. of the horiaontal semi- 
diameter, add the Login, secant of the moon's declination, the sum is tlie 
Logm. of the semi-diameter in ARn., which added to, or subtracted from 
the observed ARn. of her limb, gives the ARn. of her centre, W'heti her 
limb was on the meridian. 

Rule 3d.— Having thus found tlie right ascension of her centre, the next 
^ and last process is, to compute from the Ephemerts, at what apparent time at 
Greenwich, the moon’s centre had the observed right ascension y the difference 
of these apparent times is the difference between the right ascension of the 
meridian of the place of' observation, w'hen the moon’s limb passed it, and that 
of the meridian of Greenwich, at the same instant of time= to the angle at the 
pole, formed by the two meridians, measured on the equators the difference 
of these meridians in sidereal time~ to the longitude from tlie first meridian. 

A few examples will render the method perfectly intelligible to any per¬ 
son who has the slightest knowledge of nautical astronomy. 1 shall first 
compute one transit, observed near Calcutta. 
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This loDgitude agrees with that deduced from several Transits observed 
about the same time, and is probably within iO’. of the truths J 17 - ?• 
being in excess. 

Such, briefly, is the process of deducing the Longitude from the transit of 
the moon’s limb, and stars near her. It obviously is the simplest, the most 
convenient, and one of the most perfect methods that can be employed.* 

It is presumed, that every person who ventures to use the transit instru¬ 
ment, has made himself acquainted with the elements of astronomy; that he 
knows the distinction between apparent and mean right ascension, and that 
he is conversant with the uses of the tables, for giving the corrections for 
precession, aberration, solar and lunar nutation. The tables used most com¬ 
monly for this purpose, arc those of Dr. WootJaston, but these are not so cor¬ 
rect as could be desired. Correct tables will be found in DeLambre’s Astro- 
nomie Theorique £t Pratique, also in Biot's Astronomic Physique, and in the 
Portable Tables,” of Baron Zach, published at Florence in 1809* Neverthe¬ 
less, all of these are tedious to ordinary computers, who do not always know 
how to apply the negative and affirmative signs of an argument. The easiest 
and most convenient are those prepared by the Reverend Mr. Fallow's,t con¬ 
sisting of only 6ve tables. One great advantage these tables possess is, that of 

* 

giving the correction for precession, without reference to the annual variations. 


* In tljE ttbotfc eiciiinplc?, the eqaateem nf llld^ diBerencea h cntiStteJi D» beinfr pniniport&fiL 
In the Sfitli Numbw of the Joumiil of Science and ArU^ Mr^ Henderson has mserted (wo con-^ 
venienc tables for finding the cerreclien of Hid. nnd lV(h. dLOerencief^ 

f These tables are contained in Dr. PeaTion a Intraduction to IVacticul AHtmnotnji wliicft con- 
tabs the most complete and useful selcetioA af astronomical tables that bos ever been publisln^I. 
To undertake tlic compilAlbn and ptibllcalioR of so labeHoiiBt and so pensive an undertsJdngi we~ 
^ired all the talents of that distinguished ostroiiomerj and a dagree of enthusiasm far idence, of 
which there axe but few c^axciple». 

^ O 
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so that the approximate right asceriBion and declination of any star, are 
used as arguments of simple entry, to give tlie correctioti.* The annual va* 
nations contained in La Caille and Mayer’s catalogues^ will be found inaccu¬ 
rate at this time, because they depend upon the right ascensions and declina¬ 
tions, which are variable r^uantities, and from tlie time that has elapsed since 
the construction of these catalogues, (from forty to seventy years) those 
quantities have considerably changed* it follows, tliat those stars ought to be 
preferred whose right ascensions are founded on recent observations, or 
which have been computed with reference to the changes produced in the 
annual variation, by the motion of the equinoctial points, and the secular di- 
minutioh of the obliquity of the eliptic,t 


When the transits of several stars are observed, it wilt not be necessary to 
compute the correction for each star separately j all that need be knowm, is 
the mean right ascension of each star, for the beginning of the year, and it 
will be sufficient to know the declination within one minute- The following 
rules explain the method which I have adopted for reducing my observations; 


Eule. 1st, Add togetJier the times of transit of all the stars per chro¬ 
nometer, also all the mean right ascensions, and all the mean declinations for 
the beginning of the year, and divide each sum by the number observed* 


Rule, ad. From the mean of the times of transit, subtract the time per 
chronometer of the moon’s transit, the difierence, when corrected for the rate 


* The urgiuneut U tabular No. (1.33SS x Sin. Am.) moItiplieUliy tatigcnt of tUr's dictilinitiaq, 
and added in — Cane mutt bn tnkeTi in Uic nppllculion of itnj Sin- Am, wliicfa, ]d the two Imt 

quudninU, that is, between twuhe and twcniy-four hoim, is minus. 

+ Thttt oh*ervBtiou3 were writlcn prtviousty to the apnctrarce in India of the lid. loL of the 
Metsoin of the Agtrononucal SocUty of Loadua, coutaUiing the odtninible tables of Mr. Ihiily- 
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of the chronometer, is the interval in mean solar time, which, corrected by 
the acceleration of sidereal on solar time, will be the interval in right ascension. 


Rule. 3d. Now, with the mean of all the mean right ascensions, and tlie 
mean of all the declinations, compute from Mr. Fallows' Tables the corrections 
for precession, aberration, and nutation, and which, applied to the said mean, 
according to its sign, the sum, or difn^irence, ia a mean of the apparent right 
ascension of the stars. 

Rule. 4th, To this apparent right ascension, add the interval found by 
Rule Sd, if the time of the moon's transit is greater than the mean of the times 
of the star's transit, otherwise, subtract the interval, the sum, or difference, is 
the right ascension of the moon's observed limb, from which that of her centre, 
is deduced as before. 


The following example is cited in illustration of the proposed method. 
OBSERVATORY AT PROME IN AVA. 

' ISth Novemscb, 1825. 


* 9* 



A 


Narna and CAn- 

raetprt ^lar£. 

Jimcj Tran/ni pet 

ChromfrtrteK 

Mtan Alla, of ijtart, 

fir 1825, 

Ikdimthar 

36 A(^U2U11J3^ 

? ; 3 : 44. 5 

22 ; 1 : 15. 03 

12": 25 

1^ dittn. 

?? 45 i 51. 0 

22; 43 ; 28, 73 

8: 32 

1 1i. dJtlo. 

7: 53 ; 22. 0 

' 22 : 56 : 10. 95 

8: 40 

2 ditta^ 

7 J 5S s 32. 0 

22; 56 : 10. 54 

9; 43 


7 : 59 : 06^ 2 

22: 56 : 46, 15 

8: 55 

1 H ditto^ 

1 Si 09 ; 02. 0 

23; 06; 4U 84 

10: 03 

3 h. ditio. 1 

: 8: 12 : 07. 0 

23: 09: 51. 40 

10: 40 

Sum. 

SSt 06; 41. ? 

159: 50 : 16. 34 

68! 03 

JMCARp 

. 7; 52: 23: 51 

22: 50 : 02. 33 

a*; 43 

Moan', troncit. ... 8; 16: 13, 70 

Difference^ ... 00j 23s 60. IP 

Rate, loiing, .. +.05 

AcederatioD, ». +; 3. Ht 

Inienrid in Alin. ^ 00 ± S31 S4 - J 5 



C^m^iion for Pr^oessiODj dtc* -j- 

.. 811 



Apparent right oKeniiiciii, .28: fiOj 00. ta 
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«4S 


fircuglit i>T«r, Appmi^i right tsoefliioPj 


Interval p 


St: 50: €6. 15 
23 ; 54. IS 


ARn-Moon^ft Hmbp 23 t 14 : 00^28 
Ditto Moon'a senii. «« + S9- 20 

Ditto Moon'fcentre,23 1 lit 50, 48 


Moon’a horuy moh^on 


27V 5 


Mooii^^ right ii 5 Cen:sion ot Greenwich* at 1 Fi^ sc, 348* = 33^: OS' 
- - - 340i 44. 52 

. fi: 46 

n M * *** ^ 0 »- 


ARiii Mooa'i Jimb« 
Ditto Sun, . P 


Ditto at GFeenwichr 
Xetngitude^ 


2Q. 

28 



PJ. 

17 i 

* * - * 

jim,: 

45j. 



z ]4in.: 

OOs. 

£B 

15: 

38: 

40, 

00 

11. 

M. 

SL 


. 

35; 

20. 

23 

1: 

11; 

45, 

m 

, 6i 

20: 

35 



When a great number of stars has been observed^ whose declinations 

differ from one another, it will be proper to divide diem into sets, each set to 

> 

comprehend tliose stars, whose declinations approach to one another closely, 
and the longitude should be deduced from each aeries separately, as in the 
subjoined esample. 

* 

The subjoined transits of twenty-two star^ were observed on the 18th 
February 18£6t The moon^s first limb culminated per chrononieter at 3h,; 
SOm,: 053. 7, declination 2Cf; Sty; Hor. Se[ni=:iy; 2?", and semi-diameter 
in ARn.rrlm.: 53. 93< 

, * 

The stars are divided into three classes or series, according to their decli-' 
nations, and the mean of the approximate right ascensions and declinations 
of each scries, is used as the argument to find the correction for the precession, 
aberration and nutation of that point of the lieavens which corresponds to the 
AKn. and declination. The tables used are those of Mr, Fallows, If other 
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tables be used, the correction for precession must be found by the rule given 
in a preceding note. 

Tlius, from series first, we obtain tlie mean of all tlic right ascensional 
5 h,; 3601 .; 36s< and of all the declinations 16^ ; 32.—'With these two argn« 
ments, and the sun's longitude ;= I Os: SO*: 30'-—enter the tables, and take 
out the numbers opposite to each, from which are obtained the corrections for 
precession, aberration, solar and lunar nutation, the Algebraic sum of which 
is the correction for the apparent right ascension of the stars, w'hose approxi¬ 
mate rigiit ascension is 5: 37 : 35. 99. mid declination iG*; 32, and which is 
found to be 3s, 33. 

m 

* 

Tliis would also be the correction for any one star, whose right ascension 
and declination were respectively 5h.: 37 : 36 and If?*: 33'. Proceeding in 
the same manner with series 3d and Sd, the correction is found to be 38. 43 for 
the former^ and Ss. 50 for the latter. The labor of finding the corrections for 

each of the twenty-two stars separately, is thus reduced to three operations. 
But the labor of computing the corrections for each star, would be greatly 
diminished, if we possessed tables contaning the maxima of aberration and 
nutation ; desiderata, which it is the author’s intention to supply on the prin¬ 
ciple adopted and recommended by Mr. Fallows, in Dr. Pearson’s Intro- 
duet ion to Practical Astronomy,* 

When the stars observed are to be arranged in series, it will be proper, in 
tlie first place, to compute from each star, the approximate ARn. of the moon’s 
limb, in order to detect any error that might inadvertently fiave been intro- 
duced in noting the times of transit. The most careful observer is liable to 


• nie Tables nlluded to, comprehend all diC moou cuboioatii^ stari conttuned ia Pond's 
Catalogue, «nd computed for iS35- 
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mistake in noting the minute or the 10th second, for, in counting, he may 
commence from COs, instead of lOs. and so forth> 

I wiJI further add, that when a meridian mark is not visible at night, the 
adjustment of the instrument, during the time of observation, should be veri¬ 
fied by observing the transits of two or more stars dldermg considerably in 
declination. 

Thus the same night in which the annexed transits were 

obaerT.'ed, Capelia cnlminated, .11”; 46: 01.5 

Sirius ..13: 19: 23.5 


DifiTerence in solar time.. 1: 33 : 31.0 

Acceleration . + 15.53 ’ 

Observed difference of ARo, ... i; 33: 36.53 

Per Tables Capellaa ARn. is. ... 5 i 3; 53. 76 

' Sirius.6: 37 : 31. 00 

Difference computed, .. l; 33 : 37.24 


Error in (I 2 '’z =00 ; 00 : OO. 7 I 

Also Capelia culminated, . 11 : 4G; 01. 5 

.. 11: 48; 19. 7 

Observed difference .. g. is. 20 

Acceleration -|- 35 

Difference in ARn. ..oO: 2 : 18.55 

Diftcrence per Tables, ... ... 2:18.80 


Difference or error 




*i I 


00’. 25 
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And, malting allowances for errors of observation, it is evident that the in¬ 
strument was well adjusted. The method of adjusting a transit instrument 
by circumpolar stars, is seldom or ever practicable in low latitudes. I have 
already stated, that in India the Pole Star is best adapted for this purpose, and 
the adjustment may be verified by computing from the equatorial interval 
between the wires, the instant that Polaris should bisect the 1st, 2d, and 3d 
W'ires, 

I beg to remark, in conclusion, that I have deemed it unnecessaiy to in¬ 
troduce into this Memoir, analytical formulae of demonstration, which oi^en 
perplex the student, who is not well grounded in IMathematics, and wiiich, 
perhaps, not unfrequently deter him from pursuits iu Practical Astronomy 
and Geography. My object is, to render easy and intelligible, what may be 
accounted difficult by those who know little more than the rules and prac¬ 
tice of Nautical Astronomy, and who yet may have excellent opportunities 
of multiplying Observations, for the improvement of Geography;—in short, 
to recommend the more general use of the Transit Instrument, in preference 
to any other method for determining the longitude on land. 

But, although I am decidedly of opinion, that the method of lunar 
transits here explained, is to be preferred to eclipses of Jupiter's satellites, 
yet I would not be understood to invalidate the utility and expediency of 
embracing every opportunity that ofiers, of observing them. 

The results deduced from corresponding observations of immersions and 
emersions, made under difibrent meridians, I consider to be unexceptionable; 
while those deduced from a comparison, with the computed times given in 
the Ephemeris, clearly show, that the Tables of Jupiter, have not yet attain, 
to that degree of perfection, which is indispensably necessary to ensure gene, 
ral confidence. 
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• 

FIRST SERIES. 

* 

- 

i Name and 

Times of TTonsit 

Mean 

App'OJrhnate 

Tacter qf Stars. 

Chronometer, 

ARn's, 1S26. 

Deefinatio}is, 

a 1 M ,,, 

H; U: 23. 0 

4: 29: 13. 41 

1 0 * 

15: 25. 

2 M .. 

11: 11: 34. 0 

4: 29: 19. 21 

15: 32. 

m Tauri ... ... 

11: 39: 27- 5 j 

4: 57: 09. SO 

18: gS. . 

51 Gemi. 

13: 45: 13. 5 

7: 03: 22, 39 

16: 27. 

Ditto . . 

IS: 49:. 55. 0 

7: 08: 05. 03 

16: 51. 

Sum . 

6li 37: 32. 0 

98: 07: 09. 94 

82: 38. 

Mean. 

12: 19: 30. 4 

5: 37: 25: 99 

16: 32. 

5*3 Transit. 

IS: 20: 05. 7 



Interval...... 

, 1: OO:' 35. 3 



Acceleration 

9. 01 

1: OO: 45. 24 



1; 00: 45. 24 



, Approximate ARn* 5*5 Limb. 

6: 38: 11. 23 


Corrections.. 

* 

2. 92 


ARn. 5 *s Limb... , 

6: 38: 13. 45 
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SECOND SERIES, 


Name and Cfta- 
racter of' Stars, 


7mes of Transit 
per Chi'onometer, 


Tauri .. 

f Taiiri .. 

0 Ditto ... 

1 5^. 

7 Gcjni ... 

y ,,, ... ... 

I Gem. ... ... 
e Ditto 

9 Ditto. 

^ ... . ... ... 


Mean 

isaa 


H: Ik 
11: 3i: 
11: 59: 
S3; mi 
13; 4G: 
13: 5 k 
IS: 35: 
13: 51; 
13: 53: 
13: 59: 



4: 31: 43. 
k 52: 41. 
5: 17: 11. 

5: 44: Ok 

G: 04: 22, 

G: 12: 25. 

6: 53: 46, 

?: 09; 43. 

7: II: 40. 
7- 17: 24. 


jipproj'imate 

JDecti/iations, 


43 
96 
05 
73 
42 
S7 
83 
23 
36 I 20 
05 21 


22 

21 

21 

20 

22 

20 

20 

22 


ARn. Moon's Limb 6: 3S: 13, 27. 

2 Q 


35 

19 

46 

13 

33 

19 

49 

48 

46 

48 


Sum 

12S: 15: 07 . 90 

61 : 15: 09 . 03 

214: 

26 

Mean .. 

D’s Transit.. 

12: 49; 30. 79 

1 13: 20: 05. 7 

6: 07 : 30. *9l‘ 

21: 

26 

Interval .. 

Acceleration ... 

30; 34. 91 

4. 93 
09 

+ 30; 39. 93 

a 

• 



30: 39. 93 





Approximate I 
ARn. Limb, J 

0: 38: 10. 84 

1 




* Correction,... 

3 43 

1 
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■*>?- 

Huics for deducbig the Ulght Ascension of the Moon*s Z/imh from the 
Ohscrred Tramit of the Sun and Moon^ and the we the Lon^udcl 


If the sun’s motion in the Ecliptic were uniform, that is, if his daily mo* 
tion was etjual to the acceleration of the fi.xed stars (S" 55' 9), the inter¬ 
val, in mean solar time, between the transits of the sun and moon, would be 
equal to the difference of their right ascensions at the instant of the moon’s 
transit j but, as this is not the case, as the sun’s daily motion in ARn. is some¬ 
times greater and sometimes less, than the mean acceleration of sidereal on 
solar time, it follows, that tlie interval in solar time must be corrected by the 
daily difference of the equation of time given in the Ephemeris. When tlje 
daily difference of the sun’s right ascension exceeds 3“* 56', the proportional 
part of the daily difference of the equation of time is subtractive, otherwise 
additive to the interval. 

Thus, affer tlie 2d November 1825, the sun’s daily motion is greater than 
3" 55* 9.—Eor instance, between the 18th and 19th, It is -t* 10*, being about • 
14* in excess, which is the daily difference of the equation of time nearly- 
Hence it appears, that an apparent day, or twenty-four hours of apparent time, 
on the ISth and 19th, was in exdess of a mean solar day, by 14*, and so on, 
till about the middle of February, when an apparent day becomes less than a 
mean solar day. Hence,— 

1. —With a solar chronometer, correct the observed interval for the rate, 
and then we have the interval in mean solar hours, 

2, —If an apparent day b in retardation of mean solar time, that is* if the 
interval between two transits of the sun, exceeds twenty-four hours mean 
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solar time, then the corrected interval b to be diminished in proportion to 
twenty-four hours, Ttms, if the interval ia ; 2JJ’' 5y', in mean solar time, 
and the daily difference of equation of time, (which is the retardation of ap¬ 
parent on solartime) the correction would ob^'iously be as 24**; 14* :t 6*t 
59*: 3*. 25, because 6”: 29": 59*, tnean solar time, is equal to only f? : : 

55*. 75, of apparent time, but this quantity in apparent time is equal to the 
sun’s distance in ri^ht ascension from the meridian at the time of the transit 
of the moon’s limb, and therefore, the sun’s rigirt ascension at that apparent 
time, plus, tJiis distance from the meridian, is equal to the right ascension 
of the meridian at the same instant, equal to the right ascension of the moon’s 
limb, at that instant. 

One or two examples will be sufficient,—and one set of observations will 
generally give the longitude within 10" or 15*, wdien the proper precautions 
are used. 

OBSERVATORY AT PROME, 

ITtII 


II. S. 

.The aun passed the meridian per chronometer. 12: 40: 29. 2 

Moon’s limb, ditto ditto. 6; 51 : 55. 0 


Interval per chronometer.. 

06: 11; 25. 8 

Rate 2, 5 In 24*', ... 

^ ** **’• **■ tmm 

+ 7 

Interval in mean solar time, .. 

06: 11: 26. 5 

By reductioji, the daily difference of the equation of v 


time is 12’, 5 per day, and in 6'*: 11" an apparent day,C 

= — 3. 7 

is = 24: 00: 12. 5 solar time, S 


4 

Sun’s mcridionaJ distance, 

’ *■* *** ... 

6: 11; 22. 8 
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. Now, the flsatmied longitmie 13 6^: 2l“, and G*: 11®:—! « 

6' : 21“ = nearly 23**: 50 at Greenwich- Sun’s apparent J- 15 : 30 : 06* 9 
ARn, at Promc,at 6**: 11® : 22’=(23:50at Green wich)is, y 

* _ ii . ”” ' "' ' 

Right ascension moon’s limb ... ... 21: 41: 29- 7 

Add moon’s semidtamcter in right ascension, .... ... l: 01. 1 

Right ascension moon’s centre, ' ... ... ,,, 21: 42: 30. 8 

9 W ■ 

Now let us compare tlie moon’s transit with that of the snn, on the fol¬ 
lowing noon, and we must tJien reverse the operation, and take a mean of the 
two observations. * 


Moon’s limb passed meridian on 17th, ... .. 6:51:55. 0 

Sun’s ditto p^sed 18th, . ... ... ... 24: 40 : 38. 8 


Interval, . . .. .. 1?; 48 : 43. 8 

itate, ... ,,, ... ... 1. 3 


Interval in mean solar time, . 17 : 43 : 45, 6 

Daily acceleration, 12,5, and correction for 17^: 48". ia, ... — 9* 4 


17: 48; 36. 2 


Complement.. 6: Hr 23, 8 

Sun’s right ascension as before, .. 15: 30:06. 9 


Right ascension moon’s limb. 
Moon’s seml-diameter, ... , 


tt* 


i » » 


• ** 


... 21; 41 i 50, 7 
... 1 : 01 - 1 
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ARii. moon^s centre by last transit, ... 
Ditto ^rst ditto.. 


■ > # *' ■- 


^1; : 31. 8 

31: 43: 30. 8 


... ... ... ... ... ... ... 31 : 43 : 31 . 3 

Now Ibe time at Greejiwich, when the jnoon^s centre hadi 

*1.- 4TJ * . ,. I S' S3: 50: 45 

this ARn. IS computed to be, ... ..J 

And the time at Prome is, . C: 11: 23 


Longitudcp ... ,.4 1. ... ,,, ,,, ,,, (5j 30: 3S 

Now the true Longitude, as deduced from lunar transits, is,.. 6: 20: 40 


The practical superiority of this method over that given by several writers, 
is obvious, for the two consecutive transits of tlie sun, one preceding, and tlie 
other subsequent to the moon's transit, will determine the correction for rate, 
and an horizontal deviation of 5f in the transit instrument, will superinduce 
an error of only O', 5 in right ascension at the most. 

Another method equally accurate may be adopted, but it is more tedi. 
ous. In this method, we may deduce the apparent time from the moon’s 
right ascension \ independently of the correction for acceleration, or retarda* 
tion of solar on apparent time, but then we must use the sun’s rigiit ascen¬ 
sion as an element. Or vre may compute the apparent time, in the way shown 

m the example. Neither of these methods are so commodious as the first 
method. 

PROME OBSERVATORY, 

17th January, 18S6. 

Sun passed meridian, . 00: 08 : 07 . G 

... ... **» *** ... ■■■ fii 43: 55. ^ 


6; 31: 47 . 60 


1 
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Brought forward ... 6:^; 47. 60 

40 


*** mmm mw9 *4# 


Rate, . 

Acceleration. ..^ 


59 . U 

5. 75 


IntervTil in sidereal time, ... .. ... ... ... . . 6: $ 5 : SQ. 

Sun’s ARn... 19 : 55-: 56, 6 

P* P* — 1: 07. 8 


19: 54t 46. 


. 8 I ARd. 


Correction for 14“: 45', sub. p. p. suit's daily motion. 


Apparent time, .. .. 6:34:42,39 


6: 

35; 

52. S9 

19; 

54: 

43. 60 

2: 

30: 

41. 69 

191 

55: 

56. 60 

6i 

34: 

45. 09 



2. 70 

6: 

34: 

42. 39 


OR, 


Mean solar time from apparent noon when sun passed') 
meridian * f C: 34: 43, 0 

Equation »t noon, . 10: 30. 0 


Mean solar time when the moon’s limb was on meridian, 
Equation of time at 6 : 34 : 43 p, m., the daily variation') 
being 20, ,,, ,,, ... ... ... ... *„X 


6: 45: OS. 0 

III 

10: 25. 67 
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OR BY METHOD FIRST, 

Mean fiolar time rrom apparent moon when moon's limb) 
passed ineridjan.j- ^ 0: 34: 4S. 0 

Acceleration of solar on apparent time=to daily ilif-j ' 
ference of equation of time, ( 20 * in Ql*)= . J 


— 5. 


Apparent time, or sun's meridional distance, ... .. 6 ; 34 ; 42, 5 

Suns AEn. atd: 34: 42, 5 (^0“; 14*: OO Greenwich,) IQ: 55 1 59 , 2 


ARn, moon's limb, . 


«*■ i<r* 


2:30:41. 7 









NOTICE 


ov THE 

KHYEN TRIBE, 

INHABITING THE YUMA MOUNTAINS, 

BETWEEN 

an& sratan* 


Br LIEUTENANT T. A. TKANT, 

Hts Majesty $ SSj'A Regiment of Foot. 


dN the march from Yandaboo to A eng, in 13S6, across the Yuma moun¬ 
tains, an opportunity first occurred of obtaining some pcrso'nal knowledge 
of the people by 'whom those mountains are inhabited, and the following brief 
notices of them may, perhaps, not be thought uninteresting. 

The people who inhabit the range of mountains that separate Ava from 
Aracan, and who are termed Kliy£n, arc very diderent^in character and ha¬ 
bits from their Surman neighbours: in appearance, the men are much inferior 
to the Burmese, their countenances being flatter, and not so regular; the dress 
also differsj it is very simple; a black cloth, striped with red and white, is 
thrown over the shoulders, a black cloth is worn round tlie loins, and a black 
jacket is occasionally used. They bind their hair wit It a fillet of black or 
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white doth, aatt with a spear, or cross-bow, and a quiver full of arrows, a 
Daht and a pouch to contain tobacco and betd, their dress is complete. The 
women merely wear a black petticoat, reaching to the knees, and adorn their 
necks, and the hem of their garments, with conrles and glass beads : all the 
menial offices of the house devolve upon themthey procure water for 
daily consumption, pound paddy, and dress the food of the men, who are ge¬ 
nerally employed in fishing and tilling the land. The young Khy6n girls are 
rather pretty, than otherwise, but a custom, which has been handed to them 
by their ancestors, stamps many of them with the brand of ugliness, and ren¬ 
ders them most hideous objects. This consists in tattooing the whole face in 
segments of circles, with a blue mixture, leaving the neck of its natural colour, 
and thus giving them the appearance of wearing masks, were it not that the 
deadly aspect of the white space round the eyes, and the livid color of tlie lips, 
indicated the transformation to be indelible. The Khyens nearest the plains are 
a quiet inoffensive set, and must be distinguished from the Kliyens of the further 
mountains, inasmuch as they have placed themselves under tlie Burman govern¬ 
ment, and are lihblc to be called upon for their quota of men in case of war, and 
pay taxes; whereas, the others are quite indepcndant, residing in the most re¬ 
mote and unfrequented re ceases of the mountains. Those Khyens hold them¬ 
selves aloof from, and are entirely Independant of the rest of mankind, whom 
they consider their enemies and lawful prey, and acknowledge no sovereign; 
they herd together in small parties of thirty and forty, and select some 
fertile spot in the neighbourhood of a mountain stream, sufficiently large to 
cultivate grain for their consumption. There they erect their miserable 
dwellings, and, witli the produce of tlie land, consisting of rice and turmeric, 
contrive to support themselves ; the rivers fumisii them with abundance of 
fish, and they will eat any animal, however disgusting it may be. 

' The origin of the Khydns is lost in fiction, and of the details of their early 
luatory. tlie present race know little, except from vague traditions, verbally 
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transmitted from one generation to the next. TItey, however, say, that in 
former days, the piains of Ava and Pegu were peopled by their race, and were 
under the dominion of one of their kings, when a horde of Tartars made a 
sudden irruption from tlie northward, and overran the country. For some time, 
the interlopers kept up the appearance of friendship with tlie aborigines of the 
soil, but, becoming daily more formidable, and having secured a footing in the 
land, they threw off the mask, and, electing a king amongst themselves, declar¬ 
ed themselves iodependant of tJie Khyen king. The Tartar chief then sent 
to the Kbydns. and desired their allegiance, stating, that it was contrary to the 
dictates of nature, that two kings should reign, or that two races of people 
should exist in the same land, and having deposed the Kliyfen king, and put 
many of the chieftains to death, they obliged the others to seek iiir refuge in 
^iglit, Tlie remaining chiefs, therefore, with their attendant villagers, collecting 
all tiieir cattle and other valuables, availed themselves of the first opportunity 
of escaping from the thraldom in which they were held, and fled to the lofty and 
remote mountains on tlie frontiers of Siam, China, and Arracan, where they 
considered themselves safe from the persecution of their conquerors, wliom 
they left in undisputed possession of the plains. With them went .some members 
of the royai family, but. in the course of time, and from deaUis and changes of 
residence, all traces of them were lost, and the KhyCms of this country know 
not whether any of the royal blood exist or not. Divested, as they now were, 
of a common head, to whom they could look up for advice, they, in each vil- 
lagc, selected from the community one who, either from age or experience, 
was deemed wortliy to be their chief, and in this independant state they 

have since remamed. each little hamlet considering itself as perfectly distinct 
from those adjoining. 

These small republics have since resisted alt attempts at much inter¬ 
course with their more civUized neighbours, and have preserved unsullied 
thcir ifinutc lovfi of Jiberty* 
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Only one trace still exists of supreme authority, and this is in tlie person 
of the Passine, or head of their rude rcHgiou. This personage resided near 
tlie source of the Moh river, on a mountain, called the Poyon, and by his de¬ 
scendants, in the male and female line, the office of prophet or sootlisayer is 
tilled. Writing being unknown, their mandates are delivered verbally, and im¬ 
plicitly obeyed; to them, every dispute of importance is referred for arbitration, 
and in cases of sickness or marriage they are always consulted. TJie tenets of 
the Khy^n faith are most simple. They have no idea of the Supreme Being, 
nor have they any tradition respecting the creation; they are the children 
of the mountains, and nature alone lias any claim on their feelings- In con¬ 
sonance with this idea, they consider, that every thing wJiich is useful to tliem, 
or conduces to the luxuries of life, ought to be held in the highest veneration. 
The principal object of their adoration is a tliick bushy tree, bearing a small 
berry, and called by them Subri, and under the shade of its branches they, at corn 
tain seasons of the year, assemble with all the members of the family, and offer 
sacrihccs of oxen and pigs, on wliich they afterwards feast; their cattle accom¬ 
pany them during these excursions, and participate in the respect paid to the 
tree, as being the most useful of those blessings wluch have been so sparingly 
bestowed upon them. Another object of adoration is the thunder bolt, or ra-^ 
ther,perhaps, the meteoric stone; whenever a thunder storm occurs, the Khyens 
watch, witli the utmost anxiety, the spot where tiie lightning strikes, and when 
the weather is again calm, they proceed to the place they had marked, and exa¬ 
mine all tlie trees, to observe whether any lias been scathed by lightning: 
should they be so fortunate as to find one, they immediately dig the ground 
under the injured bough, and commence searching for the sacred atone, 
which isgcnerally of the size of the hand, and is, by them, imagined to fall from 
heaven. This stone is supposed to possess the most supernatural qualities, 
and its appearance is hailed by the sacrifice of a hog and a bullock, after 
which it is delivered over to the care of the Passine, who keeps it as an 
iiifatlibie hiUstnaii against every sort of disease. 
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'llicir ideas of the difference between good and evil consist in supposing 
that those who honor and respect their parents, take care of their children or 
cattle, and eat most meat and drink spirits to the greatest excess, will be well 
provided for hereafter, and their souls transferred into the bodies of oxen 
or pigs, whilst those whose sensual appetites are not so great, and who do 
not enjoy to the utmost all the good things of the earth, which may be thrown 
in their way, are considered unworthy of a future reward, looked down upon 
and condemned. Although it is evident the Kliyens partly profess the doc¬ 
trine of transmigration, yet it seems most extraordinary that they should not 
only feel no compunction in killing their cattle, but deem it a meritorious act. 
It must however be observed, that the sanction of the Passitie is necessary be¬ 
fore an animal can be slain. 

Wlicn any one dies, the event is baited as a joyful circumstance, and the 
relations give a grand feast, to which all the village is invdted, when the degree 
of af&ction borne to the deceased is shewn by dancing, eating, and drinking, in 
prodigious quantity. .Should the defunct be a man of property, bis body is 
burned, and the ashes being collected, are placed in a basket, and either taken to 
the mountain of Keyoungnatyn, on the way from Sbocchatoh, or to the moun¬ 
tain of Yebantoung, and there deposited: the latter mountain is very sacred and 
very lofty, for, to use the native phraseolog)'^, from its snmmit the whole world 
can be seen.” Over tlie tomb of a chief, a house is erected, and people are left to 
watch and defend it from malevolent spirits, and a log, rudely carved, to represent 
tlie deceased, is laid tliere for the sauie^ purpose, TIic poor people, if not in, 
the immediate neighbourhood of Yeiiantoung or Keoungnatyne, are buried 
any where in the vicinity of their own village. 

Matrimony with the Khy6ns is purely a civil contract, unhallowed by 
any religious ceremony. The contracting parties proceed, in the first instance, 
to tlie Passinc, whose advice is requested respecting the match. If his opinion 
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]s favourable^ the bridegroom aeadi the parent!! of the damsel a present, com¬ 
posed of a pig, an ox, a spear, a tomtom, a daJi, and calabaali fail of a spi¬ 
rituous liquor distilled from rice, A grand feast is then given, at which all 
the relations attend, and the marriage is considered duly solemnized. 

Should the lady, after marriage, prove false to her marriage vows, and the 
gay deceiver be discovered, he is obliged to present a hog, an ox, and a spear 
to the injured husband, and a fine string of cowries to adorn the neck of the 
fair one, who, after this peacc-oflcriiig, is considered quite exonerated from any 
blame, and is re-admitted to her husband's favour, without her reputation being 
in the least degree tainted- 

In the case of any illicit intercourse being discovered between the young 
Khyens, the man is obliged to pay a bulloch to the girl, but if she becomes a 
mother, she claims him as lier husband, and if he refuses, another bullock Is 
the penalty inflicted on him; he takes the child into bis own charge, and the 
damsel is restored to her fair fame. 

Ttie virtue of a chtcftain'a daughter is estimated at a much greater value | 
no less than three bullocks being the fine for leading her astray from the path 
of rectitude, and the same number, siiould the offender refuse to make repara¬ 
tion by marriage. Marriage is not permitted in nearer consanguinity than 
cousins, but incest, although a crime but seldom heard of, is absolved by 
paying only one bullock to the father. A divorce can be procured at the 
same cxpence. 

If a murder is committed, the perpetrator is immediatly seized by the 
village chief, who obliges him to give up three of his friends or relations, as 
slaves to the family of the deceased, or ransom them at tlie rate of thirty 
rupees a man, thus estimating human life at the moderate sum of ninety 
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rupees, but if the murtlerer is unable to pay the fine, or procure his sureties, he 
is himself kept in servitude. Should he escape, and take refuge in another vil¬ 
lage, the inhabitants of it immediately return him, if they have a proper sense 
of propriety, but if they do not, and refuse to send the culprit back when de¬ 
manded, war is denounced against them, and their village destroyed. The 
murderer, if taken, is re,committed to slavery, it being expressly recommended 
them by the Passine, not to shed the blood of each other. 

Theft is not considered a very heinous crime, but should corn be purloin¬ 
ed, the offender is obliged to purchase liis own freedom, either by finding a 
substitute, or jjaying thirty rupees, 

Tile Khy^ns have no knowledge of medicine, hut, on the contrary’’, appear 
to hold it in great contempt. When, therefore, a man is taken ill, he is taken 
to the Passine, who first partaking of a feast prepared by tlie friends of the 
invalid, recites incantations over him, and uses the meteoric stone as a charm 
against all the ravages of the disease. If these do not prove efficacious, the 
man is left to his fate, and no further exertion is made to save him. 

Hospitality is a virtue wliicb it is difficult to ascertain whether they 
would put in practice or not, shunning as they do, all intercourse with strangers, 
the manner in which one intruding on their haunts would be received, seems 
rather problematical. They however state, that if a foreigner was to fall.in 
with one of their villages, he would not be ill treated, byt they did not recoUect 
such a visit ever liaving taken place. 

From the wild cotton growing in the mountains, the Khy^n women fabri¬ 
cate their own clothes, and even make enough to become an article of traffic 
with the low-landers. Silver is not procured in the mountains, but iron ore 
19 found m considerable quantity, and with honey and dried fiah, forms the 
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priucipul srdcles of trade ; these they carry into Aracan and Ava. and ex¬ 
change for money, or such articles of food and clothing as their own wilds 
have denied them. 

With the use of fire arms they are, generally speaking, unacquainted, and 
seem to hold them in great awe: their own weapons are the spear, dah, and 
the cross-bow, with a quiver full of arrows. The latter are made of bamboo, 
with the point hardened by fire, and doubly barbed; they are deeply poisoned, 
and the slightest touch indicts instant death. This poison is vegetable, and 
procured hy making an incision in the bark of certain trees, and collecting 
tlie liquor which exudes. 

Tlie frightful custom of tattooing the faces of the women, derives its ori¬ 
gin from a very curious story, and one that reflects much credit on the inhabi¬ 
tants of the mountains. At the perio<l when the Tartars conquered the 
plains, and drove the Khyens to the mountains, they imposed an annual tri¬ 
bute on this persecuted race, and in default of payment, used to seize the 
prettiest of the mountain beauties, and collecting a considerable number, 
presented them to their despotic sovereign, who selected from the groupe those 
whom he deemed worthy to adorn his seragUo, To such an extent was this 
monopoly at last carried, that the Khy^ns, in order to save their race from 
extermination, persuaded all their young women to sacrihee those personal 
charms which drew siicli a dangerous distiuction on them. A proposition 
with which they immediately cheerfully complied, and tattooed their faces. 
When tliesc hideous creatures were presented to the monarch, he sent them 
back in great wrath, and ordered a fresh search to be made for new objects 
to fill his liaram : it, however, proved fniitless, as all the ^rls had undergone 
the test of freedom, and none remained unblemished, save old women and 
children. Foiled thus in his attempt to destroy the happiness of the inolfen- 
sive lChy6ns, the tyrant turned his views elsewhere, and no longer molested 
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them, the custom, however, stilJ remained, and it ia only latterly that it ia 
falling into disuse* 

from the litUe that was seen of the Khyens, they appear to be a quiet 
race, and entirely devoted to agricultural pursuits; but as those individuals met 
with, are mostly all living in a comparatively civilijed state, under the British 
and Burman governmeuts, it would not be a fair criterion to characterise the 
generality by particular classes as all accounts agree in stating the former to 
be savage, and addicted to plunder and rapine. To judge, however, by their 
simple code of laws, they are not by any means deficient in the knowledge of 
right and wrong, and are quite aware of the footing on which men stand with 
each other. It is therefore highly probable, that with lenity and kindness, they 

might be induced to mix with their more civilized neighbours, and become 
useful members of societj* 
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“ During the period of four and one liuudied tliou&and mun. 

dano cevoliitiona, having perfectly fulfilled the ten virtues in their thirty 
sub-divisions, being one who has not an equal in the three mansions of Nats^ 
men, and BrahmaSt by means of the twelve Atsiendiya' and being per¬ 
fect in beneficence, the supreme of all conquerors, Deity, who vanquishes the 
five tyrants,* having delivered, during forty-five years,* countless multitudes 
of intellectual beings from the changes of this transmigratory state, and con¬ 
ducted them to the golden region Maha Niekbana Abarapjira,^ Iiaving mercy 
upon the collective number of rational beings, experienced in the rotatory 
transitions of the three states of being,* as during the course of five thousand 
years, the fifty-nine divisions of the Damma Kanda^^ which conduct to desired 
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felicity, diffuse light, and as the globe of the sun disperses ifiist, and illuminates 
the four islands, so has iie mereifiillj committed to rational beings, the splendour 
of the eternal moral law, to remove tfic foul mist overspreading men, jVj/s, 
and Brahmas^* through lust, ignorance, and false doctrine, from his entering 
info the everlasting enjoyment of Niekhaji, at the root of the two Eng-gyeijg 
trees* in the garden of the Maila Kings, in KuktMm-nd-i/onr 2320 years, 
of the establishment ol the religious dispensation (of Gautama), common era 
1138, Sunday, 9th day of the decrease of the moon by means of 

power above all royal dominions on the surface of Zam-pu-di-pa^ in circtim- 
ierence 10,000 Yuzanat* and by means of beneficent attributes, which 
diffuse fragrance beyond the limits of the mansion of tlie the 

celestial apex, the Great Bell, eminently named Gauda, metal weigh¬ 

ing 15^555 Piektka,'^ diameter fiv'e cubits, height seven cubits and twelve 
inches, circumfercuce fifteen cubits, thickness twelve inches, the successor of 
the monarcliG of the golden city, the city Yada-na-pdra,** the conquer- 

plflce, having the inscription “ twelve walled,’^ the resplendent golden city 
and palace, the supreme ca]>ital Ya-fa^na-ptira Slm'i Eng^a, the confluence of 
file rivers, like the tongues of lions,'* the fame of tlie incomparable golden 
palace, whose glory is religious merit, the lord of life and rightful monarch, 
Mafut Damma Rdzadepale,*^ and traugcendently glorious, who maintains the 
prosperity of religion and the great kingdom, and makes the perfection of liis 
authority to equal the perfect orb of the newly risen sun, who bestows com¬ 
plete benefactions, and fnifils the precepts of incarnate divinity and of holy 
men, who practises the ten royal virtues,*^ and possesses the seven moral quali¬ 
ties of the pious, purity of intention, circumspection, modesty, tenderness 
of conscience, knowledge, charity, wisdom ; who erects and gilds royal 
works of merit'* in his empire, far and near, monasteries, raouiiments (to 
the memory of Bud’h,) and colonnades of images, who supports and gilds 
memorials raised in honor of the deity, preserves the three divisions of the 
84,000 scriptures, and the monasteries of five, four, and tliree successively 
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rising roofs for the priesthood, in order to promote piety, learning, and religion, 
by the influence of his power, wisdom, authority, might and glory, (ordera to 
he casti>^ The various countries in Snni'^u-dieA',** which the father, grandfather, 
and great grandfather, lords of the white elephant, proprietors of life, rightful 
kings, have taken possession of. and govern by their wisdom, authority, and 
glorious arm, viz. the kingdom Tkmdparantat in which are situated the pro- 
Vinces Saku, Sakng, Thekng, You, and S'hau, Tlie kingdom ThlrlieMtaratnat 
in which are situated the provinces Tka-r6-Mltard and UgadariL The king¬ 
dom in which are situated the provinces Kitumadt^ DuaVdffia/i, 

and Zetfowadu The kingdom Aifuddltapa, in which are situated the provinces 
Tkaukkaiai and PiVJt//iokru*. Tlie kingdom Pdicii/aka, in which are situated 
the provinces Sandapuri, SaffttititkeakahmotTig, and Salon, The kingdom 
JJarimnnsOf in which are situated the provinces Zengma^, XoAon, Aiktn^ and 
B*fiaj/au, The kingdom K’hem&wara^ in which are situated the provinces 
Kpmgt^m and Kyingmay. The kingdom Zanyarauti-Nagara, in which are 
situated the provinces A'ltiurgyon and Muingsay. The kingdom Ktmhauiat 
in which arc situated tlie provinces Momit Nyoungshre^f and Onghawig, 
The kingdom MahUhaka, in which are situated the provinces Zikok ajid 
Byalpyen. The kingdom Mauriya, in which are situated the ports Mauko^ 
viz. JVItiingmatit lYaik’/merg, and IJothdidt/td. The kingdom SAiajj in 
which arc situated the provinces Banmau, AVi-rc^/on, and Katk*Iit/o„ The 
kingdom Alam, in which arc situated the provinces Jllohiyen, Alo^e, and 
Alokaung. The kingdom Manipdrat in which are situated the provinces 
Kalhay and M^yeng, The kingdom Zampadipa, in wditcli are 'situated 
the provinces Arimaddana, Pugan, Myemuhtg and Yengya, In these 
various kingdoms, the prosperity of religion and the prosperity of tlie 
people have been heyoiid measure manifest, and objects of royal patron, 
age and care. In the city Rangoon^ the three Taluifig territories, and king, 
dom RSrtiinyat in which are situated tlie provinces MoktamOf Hanlhotoati, 
PuRtien, and Myaungmya, anciently the city Kinya^ and couutiy (called) 
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FaunWharmatU m order that the religious dispeneatiou (of Gamtma) might 
be established during the period of live thousand yenrs, to the merchant bro’ 
tbers Tapoktha and FaUiha, (he), deity, concjueror of the five tyrants, with 
his golden hand, stroking hia head, gave eight hairs, that to those coming to 
pay their respects and homage to the monument** in which they are enshrined, 
with the three divine relics of the three deities, on'the summit of this hill 
Tampakoktat the monumental depository of the divine relic of the great 
Budd'ka^ Gautama^ the immense advantages of merit might be extended. 

, Tlie four images of the four deities, Kakutkant who was revealed in the 
eighth succession of king Maka Thamata. ;*' moreover, in the ninth, eightieth, 
and one hundred and tenth succession, K^mnegon, JCn/Aapn, and Gm/Zenw,** 
denominated, by excellence, conquerors of the five tyrants, n^ar the monu> 
ment fronting the four faces of heaven, together with a beautifully gilded 
temple, in the form of one diviziely speaking,** he (the king) has erected. 
The multitudes of men and N&ts coming to pay homage to the monument, 
hair, and image, striking this bell, the tnentorioua work of royalty, the sound 
of which is pleasant and delightful, make sonorous their offering, and their 
prayer for the attainment of the state of N'ats and Niekban, Year of the 
religious dispensation common era 1140,** 11th day of the increase of 

the moon Taboticait after the third watch, the position of the stars being pro¬ 
pitious, with metal w*eighing 15,555 Fiekikot diameter 5 cubits, height 7 cubits 
12 inches, circumference 15 cubits, thickness 12 inches, the Bell is cast, and 
to the monument of the divine hair, the King presents it an act of homage. 
For this meritorious gift, replete with the virtue of beneficence, may he be 
conducted to Nhkbaa, and obtain the destined blessing of men, and 
Brahmas, (obtained) by means of dhine perfections. May he obtain in his 
transmigrations, only the regal state among men and Nats. May he have a 
pleasant voice, a voice heard at whatever place desired, like tEie voice Kuth<t~ 
r»e7tg, Ponnoka, and Alamaka,’^ when he speaks to terrify, and like the me¬ 
lodious voice of KarifOifeik, king of birds, when he speaks on subjects which 
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NafSt men <in«3 Brahmas delight to hear. Whatever may be his desire, at tlie 
thought of his heart merely, let that desire be fulfilled. Let him not, in the 
least, meet with that, towards which he has no mental disposition, and for 
which he has no desire. When the deity Arimadej/a,** shall be revealed, let 
him have the revelation, that lie shall become fViihudi N'ai^ supreme of the 
three rational existences. In every state of existence, let him continually and 
truly possess the excellence of wisdom, and according to his desire, in prac* 
tices pertaining to this world, and to the divine state, so let it be accom« 
pHshed. Tims, in order to cause the voice of hom^e, during the period of 
5000 years, to be heard at the monument of the divine liair, in the city of 
Rangoon, let the reward of the great merit of giving the Bell, called Maha 
Gandot be unto the Royal Mother Queen, the Royal Father, Proprietor of 
IJfe, Lord of the White Elephant, the Royal Grand-Father, Aloangmeng^ 
the Royal Uncle, the Royal Aunt Queen, the Royal Sons, tJie Royal Daugh¬ 
ters, the Royal Relatives, the Royal Concubines, the Noblemen, the Mili¬ 
tary Officers, and Teachers. Let the Nats who guard tlie religious dispen¬ 
sation 5000 years, the Nats who guard the royal city, palace and umbrella*,*^ 
the Nats who, all around, guard the empire, provinces and villages; the Nals 
wlio guard the monument of the divine hair, around the bill Tampakokla^ * 
together with the Nats governing Bomma and Akatka^*^ and all rational be¬ 
ings throughout tlie universe, utter praises and accept the supplications. 
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NOTES. 


(*) An Athenk*hy^ (Sanscrit, Asankk^eyi^ has the cne hundred and 
forty-first place from units. A mundane revolution, orKaba, (Sanscrit, Kalpa,) 
is a period of an indefinite, and vast number of years. 

(*) ** Ataiendeya,” an attribute or perfection belonging only to a Bfid’h. 

(’) “ Thefivetyrants“^These ore animal constitution, infiuence of natu> 
ral operations, passion, mortality, and the most powerful evil Nat or demon. 

(♦) ** Forty.five years*'—^Tiie period of Gautama's doctrinal mlnistra> 
tions. He entered into holy orders at thirty-five, and died at the age of eighty 
years* 

(^) “ Maha Niekbana AVharapura,*' the region of annihilation. After 
passing into which, according to theBud'hist doctrines, there can be no further 
transmigration. TJie popular belief is, tliatNiekbin (Sanscrit, Nirvan) is equally 
exempt from joy and misery, and, in fact, tlie termination of existence. But 
amongst the learned of the Burmese there is addferenceofopinionon this sub¬ 
ject j some agreeing with the vulgar belief, but others considering Nickban as a 
place of perfect felicity. The latter, therefore, are not strict Bijdd’hists. It 
is with reference to the popular doctrine that some images are represented 
steeping. There has been for several years a learned, but heretical teacher in 
Shwetoung, a few miles below Fromc, who bas taught the doctrine, that death 
is annihilation, and that transmigration is an absurdity. Thosa of his school 
are not numerous. In fact, the fear of persecution operates powerfully 
against an open and practical dissent from the popular faith. Religious con¬ 
troversy, however, may be carried on, provided it do not endanger the estab- 
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lished creed. The teacher above alluded to, a short time previous to the 
late war> with some of his disciples, was suiiimoned to answer to a charge of 
heresy. Their conscioncesi however, on the pressure of the occasion, met 
with but little difficulty in conforming to tJie external modes of worship, as 
those acts were merei^, and could not affect the main point of faith 

called in question, which was annihilation at deatii. 

(*) " Three states of being”—The state of Brahmas, of Nats, and of 
Men. 

(0 " Dhamma-KMtinda” Sanscrit, Dharma JCAondh—The collect ion of the 
sacred writings of the Budd'liists is so called. These different writings or books 
are said to amount to Si,000. The religion which they inculcate, or the dispensa* 
tion of Gautama, is to continue 5000 years. Nearly half that period liad elapsed, 

(*) '* Men, Nats, and Brahmas"—The system of the universe, according 
to the B^dd*hists, consists of one high mountain in the centre, calSed in the Bur. 
mese language Myenmu, or Mrenrau, and in tive Pili, MahA Meru, surrounded 
by four islands, of which the southern, called Samp udiek, (Sanscrit, Jambudmpa) 
is our world. The three other islands are also inhabited by human beings 
differing in features both from us, and among themselves. The inhabitants of 
the universe are said to consist of tliree classes of beings, viz. Men, Nats, 
and Brahmas, the Nats being superior to Men, and the Brahmas to the Nats. 

{*) " Engyeng trees"—I have not been able to ascertain any particu. 

lars of this tree, excepting from report. It is described to be large, and its 
substance very hard, and durable. Its blossoms are numerous, small, flat, 
turned upwards at the edges, indented, and highly odoriferous. The wood- 
petrefactions, found in considerable quantities at Prome, and adjacent places, 
are of this tree. 

(*•> ** Malla Kings”—The Kings and country here alluded to, are sup. 
posed to be Indian. 

(") ” Era 1138, Stc."—The bell, by this account, was cast forty years 
ago, in the reign of Sengku, grandson of Alung-p’hura. Sunday is a literal 
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translation of the Burmese word for the same day of the week, which is called 
Tanenganw^n^, called so from the sun, considered as a pluneL 

('*) A Yu^na, is a distance very little less than thirteen miles; thus, the 
circumstance of the Great Southern Island, which is our earth, is 130,000 miles, 

CO ” 15,555 I’iektha”—The Piektha, called by Europeans a viss, is 366 
pounds avoirdupoise, and therefore the weight of the bell is within a trifle of 
twenty-five tons. 

C*) ** Eugwa”—*' Yatanapura'*—Engwa Is what Is corrupted by Euro¬ 

peans into Ava. Eng means a fish-pond, and tpa an entrance or opening. 

The toimi was constructed on the site of seven fish ponds, and deiived its name 
from this circumstance. The Kings arc called af\cr the capital city, and in¬ 
deed, there is no common name for tlie country inhabited by the Burmese 
nation. Yatana, or llatanapura, is the City of Gems. By the Burmese, the 
word ra is not only commonly sounded like^<r, but in writing, the two letters 
are frequently used interchangeably. 

(‘^) ** liike the tongues of Lions*—The words in the original are^hoth 
Pali and Burmese; the former is Thiha, a corruption of the Sanscrit word 
, Singh a. The lion is not a native of the Burmese country; there are in it, 
however, images in great numbers, said to be representations of that animal i 
though it is difficult to find any traces of resemblance. A short time before 
the breaking out of the late war, the King received a present of a llone^ 

On the commencement of hostilities, it was considered a bad omen to have at 
the capital an animal, whose figure was painted on the English banner. She 
was doomed, therefore, to the same treatment as a Kala, or foreigner, that is 
to say, was closely imprisoned and starved. 

('^) Maha Bamma Razadipate,” is the Prakrit form of Mahfi Dhenni 
Rfijfidhipati, or Supreme Lord of virtuous kings.—H. H. W. 

C’^) ** Ten royal virtues,**—These are donations for religious purposes, 

practice of religious precepts, beneficence, int^rity, gentleness, temperance, 
soppression of anger, lenity, forbearance, condescension. 
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(’*) “ Royal worlcs of merit”—The works of merit, enumerated, are all 
dedicated to religious purposes, and not one of public utility is even hinted 
at> The whole country, indeed, is singularly destitute of roads, bridges, 
tanks, aqueducts, and, indeed, of every public work conducing to the comfort 
or convenience of the people. 

•P 

('») ** The various countries in Sampiidiek "—Here we have an enume¬ 
ration of the di^rent countries and kingdoms (ou the great southern Island,) 
over which the sovereignty was claimed by the Kings of Ava, forty years ago. 
The names of the kingdoms are all in the Fa!i language, and tliose of the 
provinces in the Burmese j many of the latter being rather the names of 
tribes, than of countries.—rAwndparon/o is a country ou the right bank of 
the ErAveatij lying west of Pugan Myo.—27«riA'Ac/£frawio is a country lying 
east of Prome, on the left bank of the ErAwatU^Nayawattenag or E^ayatvad^ 
fThanat Is believed to be the present province of Tawtgii.^Ayttdd*fidjfa is 
the Burmese and Pdli name for Siam, two of the principal northern provinces 
are given, viz. Thaukkatai and PUkiTmiottk, known by the names Sukatiu 
and Piseluk,-^Pdwe^aka is a portion of Laa.~~Harirm4iisa is the north.west 
portion of Lao, — K/idmiwara is also a portion of Lao.~^ZamfarvtUNagarai is 
a portion of Lao viso^Kambausa is a part of Lao,~~MaJiUhaka is a country 

V 

lying north of Ava, the second province of which, Kffalpi/int is the place in 
which the famous ruby and sappliire mines exist. These mines are six days 
journey from the capital .—Mauripn is, again, in Lao.—Skain is a country 
lying north of Atfa t Bemmo, one of Its provinces, is the place where the cele. 

brated Chinese fair is held. It is thirteen marches distant from Ava. _ Alaui 

is a portion of Lao, lying east of Ava.~Mampura ; the Sanscrit or PAU name 
is given here to the kingdom of Cassap ; the latter, under the name of Kalkap, 
being considered a province.—Thnrpudipn is a country which embraces tlie 
present province of Pugan and others.—yaniOTya is the kingdom of Pegu, or 
the country of the Taluings, comprehending Hanthamalt, Basw/n, Mpamtg- 
mtfa, and A/ar/aAan. 
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{•“) “ Monument"—This edifice, and others of similar form, have been 
generaUy, but improperly, called Pagodas, They are solid masses of brick, 
and are erected to the memory of Gautama. Images arc not necessary ap' 
pendages to them, although many of tliem have a small niche, In which one is 
situated. If there are any buildings in the country properly denominated 
temples, they are those erected of wood, for the accommodation of tho large 
images of Bud^h, and within which acts of adoration are performed. 

(”) “ Maha Thamata"—^This appears to have been, in ancient times, 
a common name for a succession of kings in some part of Hiudoatan, 

(**) Three of the five Bauddhas recognised by the Criigc/ese, or of the 
seven known to the Bauddhas of continental India, The names are in 
Sanscrit Kanaka^ Kas^apa, and Gautama.^U, H. W- 

“ In the form of one divinely speaking”—This is the form in which 
all the images of Bud*h are represented. 

(‘*) ” Era 1140”—By tliis date it appears that the Bell was completed 

in about two years and a Jialf, from the time the royal order for casting it was 
issued. 

('0 ” Kuthameng^ Sfc.”—King Kutha was an extraordinary man, who 
lived in the former age, or world, whose vociferations could be heard throu«'Ii- 

O 

out the great southern island. The voices of the other two were equally so¬ 
norous. 

Arimadeya^’^—^The fifth Bud’h. He is supposed to be now on 
Mytnmu^ in one of the regions of the Nats, The age of man is now dimi¬ 
nishing, and he will hereafter become old at ten years j thence his yearv will 
increase to the number of a Thcnk'Jiy^ (see note 1,7 and then diminish again 
to 100,000 years i at that time Arimadeya will appear. 

(*’) ** Umbrella”—A white umbrella is a badge of royalty in Ava, 

(*■) *• Bomma and Ak&tha”—The former is the earth, and the latter 

ethereal space. 

They are clearly the Sanscrit Bhumi and Akdsa.^H. H. W. 
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Among tbi2 Burmese, Uie two objects of religious worship, are monu¬ 
ments erected to the memory of Gauiaitia, and images of Bud’h. The monu- 
ments are built with brichs and clay, covered with Hme; are quadrangular at 
the base, and being raised several feet in this manner, take a cylindrical and 
tapering form, until they come to a point, on which a cap or crown of open 
iron-work is fised. Many of them are covered with gold leaf. In each side 
of the quadrangular base, of a large proportion of them, is a small room or 
niche, only suflicieutly commodious for a small image of Bud^fu The monu¬ 
ments vary in height, not beiug less, generally, than thirty feet, Tlie large 
images of Bud*k are ill-formed representations of a human figure, sitting on 
a base or throne, in a cross-legged posture, the palm of the right hand plac¬ 
ed upon the knee of the same side, and the left hand resting upon the lap, 
with the palm turned upwards. These are also built of bricks and mortar, 
and are not uufrequently covered with gold leaf. These two are the only 
proper objects of religious adoration, being considered as substitutes for deity 
or Bad*h. Besides these, are images carved in wood, of various and ludicrous 
forms, not necessary to the devotional part of religion, but are Imaginary 
representations of Nats, or good and evil genii. These genii are invisible, 
and dwell in solitary places, large trees, near tanka, &c,. Insanity, uncom¬ 
mon diseases, peevishness in children, and many of the evils men endure, are 
attributed to their evil influence; ceremonies are performed, and ofierings 
made to eject or appease them. There appears to be some similarity between 
the Jewish superstition of demoniacal possession, and the Burmese notions of 
the influence of Nats* 
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There are also images of beings who lived in former tifnesj and are 
said to have been anthropophagi. These images arc monstrous in their for¬ 
mation, and disgusting in their appearance. 

I 

Hie large monument situated near Rangoon, called Skwe-ds-gont is tJie 
most celebrated in the country. It is antecedent to all others, about two 
thousand three hundred years having elapsed since its foundation was laid, 
and tlie first building formed. It is a solid mass of mason work, and is 
somewhat more than three hundred feet in height. Its circumference, at the 
base, is nine hundred cubits, or one thousand three hundred and fifty.five feet. 
The area on which it stamls, is about eight hundred feet square, and is acces, 
sjble on each side by stone steps vaiying in number, the least of which is 
eighty. The monument is covered with gold leaf. The cap, or crown, sur- 
mounting it, is thirty-six feet in height, and contains of gold, the bodily weight 
of his late Majesty. The original monument was small, and has been en¬ 
larged to the present dimensions by successive additions. It is not, however, 
the magnificence of this immense pile that renders it, for so it is, peculiarly 
an object of national respect and veneration. Underneath its massy weight 
are deposited the relics of the four last Bud^hs, viz. the stafl^of 
the water-dipper of Gau-nagoriy the bathing garment of Ka-tha-pa^ and eight 
hairs from the head of Gau^ta-ma. Five Bud’hs belong to the present system of 
thb world, and Anmadiga, the last, is to appear many millions of years lienee. 

In the Burmese account of the origin of the world, it is stated, that 
after the dissolution of the former system, which was effected by a flood 
of waters, a lily of immense height and size arose, having on its top five 
buds, and four branches extending from the sides of the stalk. The 
five buds contained each a Thengmi (the yellow cloth of a priest) and were 
indicative of the number of Budh*s pertaining ito the system. Four of these, 
as mentioned before, have ” opened,” or “ blossomed," as tile Burmese 
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express it, aUmling to tlie expansion of the buils. The stalk, by natural pro* 
cess, formed the great central mountain M^enjna, on which are situated the 
happy regions of the Nats. Tlie four branches and their leaves were trans¬ 
formed into the four great islands, severally surrounded with five hundred 
small ones. Gautama appeared about five hundred and forty years before 
Christ. He was the son of Tkoddaudanoj king of a country in Hindostan, 
called Kappilawott and was heir to tlie throne. But at the age of thirty-five 
years, relinquishing all his worldly prospects, he, by the practice of self-de¬ 
nial and religious austerities, during forty-five years, but more on account of 
the fund of religious merit, which he had accumulated during his previous 
states of existence, attained bis destined perfection at the age of eighty years, 
and expired in the certain hope of annihilation. When he was near his death, 
two brothers, Tapakiha and PaUka, merchants from the kingdom of Yamanya, 
(now Pegti) and the city of Ukkalaba (the site of which was near the place 
on which J?ti^oon now stands) being on a journey, for the purposes of trade, 
happened to be near the place where Gautama then was, and being in¬ 
formed, in a miraculous manner, of his having arrived to the state of 
Buifh, and of his having fasted during forty-nine days, they went to make 
him a religious offering of food, and pay him homage, Wiieu the god 
had satisfied his appetite, they desired him to give them some relic of 
himself, that their countrymen might enjoy the benefit of paying it ador¬ 
ation. He accordingly extracted eight hairs from his head, and, giving 
them to the merchants, directed that they should be deposited with the 
relics of his three divine predecessors, iu the place where they should be 
found. Having received from him the intimations necessary for the ac¬ 
complishment of their object, they left him, and although they were deprived 
of four of the hairs at two different places, they arrived at Ukkakba, and 
found to their great joy, tliat they had still the full number of eight I Traces 
of die moat of this ancient city are still visible near Rangoon, called Ukka 
laba moat. After searching with due assiduity, and receiving many exiraor- 
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dinary revelations, directing them towards the objects of their pursuit, the 
relics were found on a hill about a mile from the town, and were, at the same 
place, deposited in a cell dug for that purpose, with the eight hairs, and a 
monument erected over them. The account also states, that vast treasures 
were deposited with them. 

Bells are commonly suspended near monuments of the largest class, or 
which have, for particular reasons, any celebrity. They are not considered as 
necessary appendages to the monuments, but are merely offerings, and are used 
by worshippers, to make it more extensively known among men and Nals^ 
tliat an offering has been presented, and an act of worship performed. They 
are suspended a few feet from the ground, and rung by striking them on tlie 
outside. The first bell of which we have any particular account of being pre¬ 
sented as a religious offering to the monument of was given by a 

king of Pegu, some say more than three hundred years ago- Its weight was 
555,550 picktha, or viss, 5 tickals and 5 moos, about 407 tons, 19 cwt. g quarters 
and 6 lbs. Its diameter was about twenty feet, the depth of the inside tw'enty- 
six feet, and its circumference a little more than sixty feet. The sound of 
this hell was tormenting to the ears of the heretical world j it became, also, an 
object of plunder. A foreigner, whose name was Zenga, with a fleet of se¬ 
ven vessels, came, and with his armed force, succeeded in taking it down, and 
conveying it as far as a large creek, about a mile to the eastward of Rangoon, 
and when attempting to put it on board, it sunk, and was irrecoverably lost. 
The large bell now suspended near Shwe-da-gOHj met with almost a similar 
fate during the late war. While an attempt was making to put it on board a 
ship, it sunk; but after remaining several months at the bottom of the river, it 
was taken up and restored to its former situation. The inscription, of which 
the two first sheets contain a copy, is cut in twelve lines of large characters 
round the circumference of the bell. 

Jiongcon, Jimic, 1826. 
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. Bt HORACE HAYMAN WILSON, Esq. Sue. As. Soc. ;: 


jAn extensive collectbn of Sanscrit inscriptions has been found upon the 
mountain Arbuda, or, commonly, Abtl* copies of which have been presented 
by Captain Spetrs, Political Agent at Sirohit to the Society; to each inscrip¬ 
tion is attached a brief notice in Hindi, stating the position which tlie monu< 
ment occupies, or specifying iU character. The inacriptlons themselves are 
too voluminous to admit of translation, nor is the greater number of them of 
such importance as to deserve it. It will, therefore, be sufficient for all usefuh 
purposes, to offier a concise description of Uie serica, translating, in detail, 
tliose only which appear to afford materials to history. 


* A moiLutaifi, cit nihcr iiu)UDC.diioas fibnut dgKteea t4Uth west of Sift^hL Ac* 
cording to Mujor Tod^ tb^ tuniinlt ii Rt'C diouiaDid feci above the Bca^ lie caUa it A plice fif woq- 
den, independent of the tcmplei wUh which iti i^dct U'C covered* Trtni. Asv So& 1. 


I 
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No- I- is of this cksa* It la Inscribed on a black slab on the left aide 
of a temple of Achtxleswirm^ orSim^ in the usad form of a XJ^ga^ as Lord 
(Isttara) of the mountain (Acknia): the benedictory atarizasj at the commence- 
mentf are too much injured to be intelligible^ the remamderi however, with a 
few ejcceptionf, apparently of no great moment^ u perfect, and runs thus-- 

Om. 1 Glory to Sarvesfl- 

A - . . . 

--— who causes! these repairs to be tnode^ hts prabe is recorded by me* 

5. By whom ihc teptdT^ were made in the temple of Achiiles%yara| Ws estalted Agara* 
race is first recorded- 

Foruierly^ the Ulustrious £imilie$ of die sun and moon were eminent upon earthy 
Upon llicir extermimition, die lordf FackMn, through fear of crime, medicated profoundly. 
T, From his meditation, in holy combinadon with the moon, there appeared uppn 

eaidi - --of the great Sage, beholding the DaiJyas spread throiigli all i he regions. 

8- He destroyed the chief flecdons wlih his vca|>ons^ and appeared the Jndigriant 

VacMfff from wqj^hipping whom the name was derived, and from ihe---- 

^—-—- of moon--- C^^ndravafisa.X 

0* This mighty race, and pure feoilly^ thence originated, for the presen^atian of mili¬ 
tary V irtue from shame, and by the will of fate displayed extraordinary desert 

10. In die excellent nice, the most erainent for virtue, -- 

^ * — — _ - -by whose splendor fill tribes were over-cast, renowned for¬ 

merly as SiNn*iiurtrTaA. 


* TTiis word may possibly be die origiiial name of the tribe known m Aff&f 7 i?dkj who, ficcord* 
lug to Major Tod^ tbough now uadera^ claim a priuccJy origiUp It is, Jiowcvey, of pmvincitil use, 
and liof no meanitig in ^ansetit : in one piece It appenrs to be the name of a city; in anadierp it 
appears la tie InEcnded for AAima^ a minep the change of a consanant to correspondiitg hard coow- 
neat, as from k to h not aa tincammun peculiarity la the dialects of India. 

+ The phrase rather implies a dyitj, but in the ncKt verse, iHoAarj^i jccms appli¬ 

cable to dijs pcrflODBge. 

X One tribe of RQjputs bcKP ihc name of and another of FcrcAc^ proba¬ 

bly for VffcAAa GotrJy of the Gotrit^ or family of fheAchof the locality of die name ami legendj as 
wdl as the cliosmi that occur hem^ render the purpose of die passage far hoin dbdnct. 

2 z 
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IL After liim 


IrAKsiiMAKA, tlie possessor of all suspl' 


dous signs ■ • i i- l 

12, The beroj named M asjkva, whose distinguished capiud was delighiP 

the world by his prudence and prow'ess,--- ' 


18. To him succeeded AnninAjAt his heroic son* His Hirailaiata^* was the 

■“ I 

omtutient in the race upon outh. 

14. M AJitKDU, best amongst the most elevated, the repntErtion of his house upon earth, 
after whom in diis family tl>e prudent SindiiUbajA was renowned. 

16. Obtaining, by Ids valour, the high station of Mahmdu, KuLAtiVEannKAHa 

exalted the glory of the^e princes. 

16. Id like manner, as the founder of his family, shone upon earth, the hero 

of the desoendanis of the sun, so Phabworasa Raja, by his valour, did justice to Im name. 

It. After him was Danuawa, the mighty, a King of ihe aMuma>u, racc,t md his 
son was KiRmp AiA, whose fame is spread throughout the world. 

18. Samarasikiia maintaining the purport of hb riunc,| destroyed hts enemies m 

battle^ fis fl lion slflughlcrs th^ deer. 

19. He had two sons, following their father’s steps like a Uon’s cubs, of whom Udaya 

SiKiiA bore the burthen of the kingdom of hb father. 

20, Hb exoellentson Mahava Sijtha, was distingubhed for lus liberality, and was the 

independent lord of all tlie Kshetnya tribe. 

21, After him Prat APA, tlie pride of hb race, was the delight of the empire, a 
Ch^umoKi entitled to reverence by the regard he paid to hb fame, and a consuming fire to 
Ills foes. 



a This b a strange ntupe, anil b most probably an error. the original ia 5l'^\\HSWrtT^W 

ii ' 

* C%<iAiiM<£it, CKdiltieiui, or, as it occurs in the dialects, CAovAan, b well known as the family 

nameof a As^tiibc t it iboulil secto, as if the line of suficeMian was here cdianged, for the CAouAaa 
AnQHiSt pretend to belong to the solar, not the lunar brooch of the i&Atfnyas. 

% The liao Of wsr* 






















22^ I-Iis soHj of uiipi^eccidentcd cxccjlcnccj was nam^dD^sASYA^oAXA^* * * § and of ait&pici-^ 
ous h^boro four seeds of royalty^ through the favour of H^t\ 

2^, lih cherished consort was D^vij in splendor equal to^dUi'//,f she brought 

forth Ibar heroic brodiers of like de!±ert, sustaining the burthen of the immoveoble earth r 

21^ LAvANITA KehkXj Lundha,^! Lak&h^anA| and LOvater^A^ anti the eldest 
ruled the kingdom. 

25. A prince wlio, without eonsideriiig himself^ performed nets for the benefit of 
others alone, and Giitlifully served Gopnlttj the deity of hU race, till he was taken by the gods 
to their abcpde. 

20. L A V ANY A Kerna being gone to heaven, his next brother, Lun^ha Devaj siicceeil- 
ed; u hero, who was a tree of bonnty to his friends^ mid governed various region^ won by 
the valour of his arnu 

2T^ Having shiin Ids enemies, upon their repeated diseomfiture^ as the Sovereign of 
the imiiiortals exterminates the foes of the gods, he acquired the district of Ckandrmaiit 
and the pleasant mountain Aibuda, 

28. In that time, and in lliosc realms, iliere was not his like in the field of batd% 
and even Sambhu^ armed for comlxit, hud proved inferior to LnirDUAUA in conflicts 

29. The Lord of countless hosts, lie perfonned on Arbuda^ acts worthy of his triumphi 
and placed in the prc^ce of Achal^swara statues of hb queen and himself. 

30* Thus tJjc pure mine of virtuous merit, and chief of men, Lundhaj of the hpuso 
of Agara^ repaired, in the iali age, the temple of 

31. Tlie wise monarch, the restorer of holy shrines and temples on the mountain 
A}'biida^ like another paradise, tlie resort of the Serpent King ; 


* Or Doiitraik&f the name of die father af Jtama and tluee other prince^ the nnolagy of 
whose birth may liave suggested the appelladoDi or it may have acddcntaliy occinrcd. 

f 'Hie mother of the gods. 

f -Thbnaine agum occurs Lnndbt^ and Lundhdffmii as well os Diirbot 

and Lundha smus to be the right readiugt and Lundha^, with ihe pleonastic instead 

ofAo, and Lundhd^rtt^ the fanilly name added, ase admissible. 

§ Tliere b so milch quibbling on die word Agora here, that tlifa is Hltlc better than a coujec- 
tural truuslatiou, 

TST^T <1 Smdgwara, Ute Lord of tbe Gods, is jSfwr. 
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92> Debuilt the temple of jfchal^ttpara, and consecrated it’crit]) the customaTj holy rites. 

33. By ihot devout Friooe^ was ifetwyiy village^ granted for the pcipetual support of 
tlte temple of Achalesa^ 

-.34. As well 05 on annuo! grant in perpetuity to Aekalisat for the support of the tem¬ 
ple, out of his niTcctioD and firm, foilh. 

35. Tilts encomium was written by M. 4 tttDUAltA, the chief of the place, a Brahman, 
by origin of a pure and holy ikmily, and the city of Agitya* 

t Mny fortone be propitious 1 Smaval 13T1. (A. D. 1321,] on Monday Lite eighth of the 
light fortnight of Vaitukh^ In the reign of Londhagaba, residing in Baktuida^ near to 
Ckanirivatit the great temple of AchaUmarot on Arbuda mountoltt, was repaired by 
Sni LcK'tiHAOA, of the imperial jnee.^ 


No. II. This inscription occurs on a B^ek^ or a Slab, below tlie eight 
hundred and eight Lin gas, in the temple of ^cAa/e'jnriirff. 

It is slightly defective at the commencement: it then proceeds with no 
interruptions, of any consetjiience, to the twentieth stanza: from this to the 
forty-seventh, it is much broken j and it terminates abruptly t the latter part, 
comprising the date, being illegible in the original monument. The defi* 
ciences are, however, of no consequence, as, from what b perfect, it ap- 

li 

pears, that the Inscription commemnratps some public act of Mai.t.a TJftvA and 


* In die original, f%?lf ll He is caUed 

m the first half of Uii: Etanza^ n Ihr^. 

f Verze SGj which precede* the date, i* b perfect riddle, not worth decyphering: It con tiiiuea the 
cDcomiudc Bpithcti of die preceding. 

t A tetitf ncc ktonenGf licroi portly defective and otherwise uftiotelligible— die naiiie, Mahan- 
di Sitkhy and tide, Kamnddhipa^ npparentJy occur in lu Tlie whole icffcHpdoo Li wiittezi in a vety 
dcreclive siyle^ and Ii fuU of oiroTfl nnd ohicuriticaa 
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his brothers, a full detail of whose descent is given in No. XVIII, dated A,D- 
1S31: the date of this inscnpLion must therefore be the same, as well as 
its geo era! tenor, and it would have been unnecessary to have particularised 
it further, except for two circuifistances. 

The €rst, is its position under a groupc of Linffas^ indicating its erection 
by a worshipper of Siva^ tn concurrence with which it opens with a Stanza, 
the purport of which is the invocation of that deity. The object of the grant,' 
liowever, and the creed of the grantors, are Jainat and their connection with 
the types, and foroiulm of the Saiva religion, presents a curious and uneX’ 
pected amalgamation. 

The other peculiarity is the detail it gives of the ^yal house of Guzerat, 
As this forms the ground work of some observations, to be made generally 
on the deductions derivable from the inscriptions, the passages are trans* 
latecL 

>1 

The first verse is simply benedictory: of the second, the first half of the 
Stanza is nearly complete, and contains the names Chola and ChauIukjfOt as 
well as what appears to be a proper name, Mi^la KAja ( 

The second half is wholly wanting, and may either contain a proper 
name, or the epithets of the individual referred to in the first. The first part 
of the Stanza is also deficient, but C/idmuttda Jtq;d 
plainly appears, after wliich the inscription then proceeds thus. 


3 . --- 

Ironi lum Vallabiia Baja, the Lord of the jca sliore, becaatc the iricad of (he 
world. 

4. Alter him Dualadeia Baja enjojred the world, ac<|iijred by the valour of his arm, 
and after him Biuaia uuuntainod the inte^ity of his kingdom. 

3 A 
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5, Kaladeya his S£Hi> supported die burihon of the earth.* ■ ' ... 

m 

•i 

6, Hia Aticcessor was StDDUA KAjAi ^minejat for bis virtues, and suslnJning the 
tmiverse, through which his fume was sprcndp 

7, XumAra Palaj after him protected the earth: hh fortune was upheld by 
two iupporterst eijuity and virtue^ 

8* By whose attention to propriety, the vices injurious to a state were eofeeblcd.- 

9. After whom, Ajayapala reigned, whose son was MtS’LA Rajia: his youngei bn^ 
tber^f the iUii$triou$ Biuma, supporli the burthen of the earth. 

ii 

The rest of the Inscription, records the descent of the posterity of DnduA 
IlljA) precisely in die same order as in No. XV Ill, only not so fully. 

P 


No. in. Inscription, number three is written in Bkakha it records 
the repair or cmbeHishniient of a Mekkaldt or Pedestal of a 5itw Zrn#n, in 
Arbuda GerA, on the face of which is engraved j By command of M&M Raa 
Sco Sinhy in Sammt 1S77 (A. D. 18^1.) 

V 

No. IV. Is inscribed on a black Slab, in tlie embankment of a tank, 
behind the temple of AchaUswara; it records the construction of the reservoir, 
by different individuals, in the Government of Teja Sinua over the districts of 
ChandrAvalit and the reign of MunI.ndra 
T n§ ) in the year iSSy. (A. D. 13Sl.)t 


Tlie tB»[ hHlfoP the vfinm is wandng). and there inny bo a name omitted here. Aiu^/is/, 
as we ihall hereafter we, Iiw a prince named Xumm, immediBU-ly bcTore SuM or SAid 

t Such ta the utuol meaning of the original term, «e it, howcYcr, implies tu^ly, 

“ bora aftw, it may possibly signify Son, a sense which there are some reasons for preferring. 

% If this date ts correctly given, the ruler of ChtmdTvvaii must be n diSeimt person lh>m the 
Teja Sikiia of Inacoptions VIII and X. The name of the paramount Lord is nither unusual, but 
U scarcely admita of being regarded as ki Epithet only. 
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No. V. Is a short inscription on a Pedestal of ^onrfi, the Boll of 
Siva, in front of AchaUsvearat recording its fabrication by order of the if one/, 
in (A. D. im) 

No. VI. A brass image of a CAiiron, or Bard^ in front of Niandt, bears 
record upon its pedestal of its being one of two such images presented by two 
persons of the Chdran tribe, the BhdiSt or Bards, of Western India, in the year 
1689, (A. n. 1G330 

No. VII. A Bhakhi inscription on an iron Trident, states its being 
presented by different individuals in 1468 (a. n. 14^*) 

No. VIIL A figure of Parawiirtf, (see No, X.) upon the embank¬ 
ment of the Manddkinit with the images of three buffaloes, with an inscription, 
stating that the former was set up by the Barantdra^ DH^nivnusHA, in tiie 

reign of Tej Sinha,* 1342, (a. d. XSS6,) 

* 

No. IX, A Sanscrit inscription, doted 1630 (a, n. 1574,) occurs upon 
a or sl^b, in a temple called the temple of A/M Sink, It records the 

construction of the building, and its dedication to Ackalesvaare^ with the erec¬ 
tion in it of an image of the Riji, by his widow i>Adr« Bai, 


No, X. A long inscription on a black stone, in a il/fltVi, behind the 
temple of Ackakyisara* This requires translation. 


* ■ Thif way possibly be tlie same as ibe Tej Siketa of No X, ekbongh the date of that i| 
the tune, in the reign of hU mo Sakaba Sisrr. Thia DjiAsivBKSiiA, howcTw, must be a differ¬ 
ent person from the Chief so named b Inscriptiiui XVHI, who must h«TO floimsHed about the end 
&f the l2tH Century^ 
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Ow. Glojy to Siva, 

1. Mji; tliat AcAaksuscara em grant us gwd fortune tbruuj^h ufibction for mankind. 
He b the Lord who dissolves the weU-f/amed uoiversef whose body is free from illusloi^ 
and whose but partially known essencci doims the praises of Brahmoy and the deities who 
delight in mortification. 

2* Maj 11c ever abide with us, wlio entries in his Ictus hand, the HAfa head of 
Brahmoy tom from its stntiottj and deriving beauty from the wounds iiifiictcd by the fortni- 
doblo talons of die victor, and who, in olden time, was bom of a black and crimson hue, 
of the tmiversal form, b$ he olTered his own body in Ids lotus throne, an obbtion to fire, to 
obtain dominioiip 

3p May that ElcphonUhcaded deity be propitious to yon, upon the mountain of whose 
projecting forehead, the clustering bees pay Uicur devotions, murmuring their meditations in 
low and iudlsdnct song, and impatient of all other pursuit, as they forego thek glossy 
colour in the dew's exuding from lib temples. 

A May that leap of Hamman over die sea, preserve you, wbidi at a period, when 
the end of tlie Ak/pa had not arrived, agitated tlic universe, os if the end of all thiiiga was 
at hand, the atability of the egg of BraAma was subverted, the sphere and sky w^ere 
about to fall together, and the earth trembled os if the crumbling mountains rent the yawn¬ 
ing main. 

h 

5, The liberal race of Guhita* Ugb rabed iit»n ihc foreheads of the princes of ihc 
eartli/adomed with all good <]ualities, gave lustre to the &ye regions,f aad followed the path 
of virtue through all tta ramifications. 

6. In that race is the king and lord I^drdj/atut ever honoured, and no wonder^ Uterefbre, 
tluit it is HleBtrious, as by what other cause should it become the refuge of Iting^ I 


• Gohua. or GoiiAt., is mentioned by AauirAZi fAy. AJt, i, 12.) as a race oTRiiJpm, it is 
also one of the cliief Rojptu tribes in Gtaerta, (MACMoaDo, Bombay TrantacdOTu vol. 1, 259.) 

f Pameha^tkkfhild aaA, by whom the five A’aoa, err eguarten, were adonied, but the most 
usual number » Tlwiiiolfieci tlie points of the compais, with the inleitnediate hearing!^ and tlie 
XeniiK and AWir # potsibly the four cardinal poiou end the Ztnith are here intended. 

t Tbe latter part of tliit verse is luiutcUigible. 
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7. Tljal ftmily skflled in nmaring die dUicdons of raaokind bj removing dw dis- 
tress of their heart, and overcoming die wicked in war, derived honor from Va^pa^a, and 
the possession of MedajiBla,* whose beouty surpassed that of the city of the iramorLiIsi and 
humbled the pride of die city of Seska, 

8. There is an extensive city named Ndga^rada, where HiafrA Risif performed 
penonoc^ and rendered the vioinity the resort of the devout} 

9. Some for the good of mankind commencing prescribed rites* propitiated hare the 
lord Jlgn,\ by pure ohktions, shedding supreme iustre, and others excelling in the know¬ 
ledge of restraining respiration, and seeking truth in holy and lonely places, beheld the 
universe in tliemseZves;, 

10. In this grove, the holy sage being liberated from all bonds, and perfect in abstrac¬ 
tion, and having seen present die visible tree of the univerae, HAnfra, die abode of perfec¬ 
tion, on separating from bis own body obtained union with Siva; having presented to Vavpa, 
bis votary, the glory of dominion. 

11. Vappaxa, by his devotion to the fret of the sage, obtained from HajiTta a high 
rank as a Kshetriya, having passed through that of a Braliman under the plea of the 

service of the Afwu. The Princes of this race now omament the earth like the milicary vir- 
tdes embcKjiedv 

12. The son of Vappaka, the chief guide of PoUcy, was named GimiiA, whose name 
is attadted to the Priaces who have been born in his race. 

18. From him was bom Bhoja, the King of men, the worshipper of F/siaat, whose 
mtellect was lovely os the moon, whose ornament was the ambrosia of science, whose 
del^htful appearance surpassed that of the pure Kama, and by whom the pride of ocean, 
in ita dcpili »jid beight, was humbledA 

14. Affable, and grasping, as in sport, his formidable sword, the fortimc of hia foes was 
wooed by Bhoja, who cont4!mpiated difficulties and danger with delight, as if he were the 
personified energy of Iieroism, 


• Sf«ddp4t6ihidAdiA idhaUe^a. It elsewhere appears that is (he oamh of a coimtrv 

w district, (See No. XIU.) and PMa oocun ia No. XIX. os a dty, or its dqicndence, as ArtaAiiia 

t Ra 8( occun elsewhere as a family name, w mare probably, the common epithet iff a set of 
religloul chbmetcri. 

^ a grove of penance. 

3 B 
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15. His son WJii K JtLABtioj A, 

aarcl^thefcmUuu-fHcndofpolicy.tlieeffrtcerof t^^ CAora women, tLe de- 

capiUtor of the heads of hostile princes, the chastiser of the lord of j£frji<ya» and delight of 
those connected with him by frleiiilship. 

16. His arms were the bolt that secured the mansion of pleasure, associating women 
with couches, and trees with flowers, peopling the worU with the pioiw, and the branches of 

with birds;. 

His son was BHAUTBiBHAtA, the lord of the earth,* a splendid scyon of tliia stmn, 
humbttiig the pride of the tree t>f hearciia 

17. His waist might be grasped wiih the hand, his breast was as broad os agate, m 

his presence kings were afraid, as wild elephants of the lion. 

18. By the birih of SAMAiiAillKA, the king of serpents obtained a companioo, and a 
friend, in bearing the burthen of the earth, and higher raised his head ■ in tlie sparkhiig 
flames of the fire of his wrath, adverse princes, their intellects being confounded by the de* 
stroction of their partisans, were consumed like mollis. 

19. After him the cloud-like sword of Khu«mAsa, sprinkled the warriors with bril¬ 
liant drops ia the storms that wafted the dust of earth to heaven, stolulog the safllower on 
the breast of their wives, wiih tliecotlyriuin washed from their eyes by tbetr tears—an ap- 
pfiflT&ncc tbit C'!iCiCite3 flstonlsbniftiit in Uifi judgrcicnts of iHo wtsci. 

20. Alla^a wm his sonj who in war roseoabkil irresbtibk (htc^ whose dr^dfol 
tar swept away, as if tn sport, the ho^lilfi bosU 

2K Narav ahat^ A succfifidod himj seized in battle the cars of the Assembled prin¬ 
ces, by whom Sankara was reTcrenced with pitrfbund humiUty, and who was formidable to 
his enemies. 

22. ABer him Sakti was bom, whose fame was as bright as the stars, 

whose good qiinlitics were manifold, and from whose valour hostile warriors shrunk with 
dismay^ 

23. The prince that snceeeded him w as Such i verm A, who Appeared dodied with terror 
on the field of battle to bis foes, and like Fisd&haj th e sou of Sambhu^ at whose feet the 
towering heads of kings lay pmstrotc, united fortune w^iih prowess. 


This may be bis oamei Avanip ^; not an epitliet only. 
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S4. Wliea the myht of StfCtitveawA eseited In heaven, the admiration of Indro, 
and was Uie hiuthcn of the soo^ of the brlUea of the aweet-voieed Gandiarhai, the 
of Bra^md wa .5 irradiated bj the spleatlid £idie of NARAYEaMl^ dive$djfig die cheeks of the 
wives of his foes of the hue tiiat cxdted desire. 

25. When he tasted ple^ure in the embraces of the daaiisels of paradi$e»* KfttTrj 
VebmA, like anolher Indra, protected the earth. 

26. This prince having fdt compassion for the flames which reduced their delicate 
fnmis, and sported with the beauUfuU bro wed damsels of the skyi to the celestiaJ Ganges^ the 
King of the world tmving slain the associate of hb foes, compelled them to bow their fore¬ 
heads to his footstoul.f 

27. Thu king having passed awav, liis enemies being utterlj averthrown* VaiHt Sjnh 
established in the world his claim to that appellation. 

2@. Broad-chestedf slender-waUted^ unappaUed by the shouts of conflict ^ VijAva 
SiNUA next destroyed bUdepfaant-like enemies. 

2D* Of tlie wives of hU foes, the beauty was dUsipnted along with the tint of their per- 
9 ons» and by the passion of their hearts, tlirough separation from their lords, whence the state 
of the K^rnikdra was produced, which possesses latcmally redness, and is externally yellow: 
a change of colour suimbte to its cause. 

3Q. After him, Am Sisth inscribed the eulogium of hU flime on all r^on^ with the 
ink blackened with the smoke of those fires of hb prowess, in winch the monarchy hU 
enemiest had been consumed. 

31. By whom the ooUyrlum of the wives of hU eaemiea stained with tears, was applied 
as an unguent to the eye-lashcs of the brides of the immortaLs. 

32. person was as splendid a% the itm, and hU golden eight-footed footstool 
was iiluminatcd by the diadems, set with gems, which bound tlte brows of the prostroie 
Chola monarch.^ 


* By tliU expreaiionj onil that in the preceding verve, we are to andmtaad that these pfincei 
fell to battle t elcvalien to beaveo, and die chomiv of its nymph# bdog the reward of those 

who fall in fight. 

t 'There is, however, something wrong In the verse, and it seems likely that we tliould have the 
proper name ta it of another pHnee. Kthimisw&rtt tony be n proper name, instead of an epithet, but 
it U not oidinarily so used. 

% Or the rour-fonted; he being on hti bands and knees \ the UihfapAda pdd^i^iiha having the 
chatiuhpdi C&om narcfUiaTa, for the sake of the AolithcsU. 
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33- Hifi SOD WM Vi Kit AH A Sinka^ vfh& obtU^rat^ ibe tale of the valotir of his ad* 
v«rsaries» who compelkil fate to avert his oatiDtenance, and whose sword) in battle^ clove the 
brows of opposing; elephants. 

Who eradi^tuig all thorns from every ijimrter) by the sport of his heroic armr, 
established prosperity on earth. 

35. Whose glory h hymned by the delighted sprites of darkness, as on die field of 
battle, making cups of the bowels of slaughtered warriors, they exclaiin, ilrmk, drink, and 
wandering about in pairs, with hollow skulls, mantling with die intoxicating draught, 
they quaff the sanguine beverage, and dance inebriote over the slairu 

35, SAMAyTA Sink A was his son, by whose valour all other warriors were humbled, 
and by whose beauty the charms of Kama were surpassed. 

37, Kohaha Sineia having baffled repeatedly hostile hosts, mode the earth resplen^ 

A 

dent, united Inseparably with the race of GnAi/a, and made her asliatned to 

part from the descendants of KkohAka. 

33. The ne£t king was the victorious Matitaita Siy ha, who huinbled his enemies, 
and derived his appellation* from the slaughter of adverse troops. 

39. Whose sword when shoithed, drank not the blood-of his foes, and when unsheatli- 
ed| returned not to its scabbard without drinking thdr blood, and when opposed to his ro* 
doubtable nntagonists, wns grasped with both lumda. 

40. After this the land of Medi^6ta\ was protected, and delighted by Pauma Siciha, 
whose power was ns unbounded ns that of 

41. This scholnr traced the praise of the prowess of his arms on the plate of the field 
of %ht, in letters mode widi the pearls fallen from the deft brows of the fierce dephants of 
bis enemies, 

42. When he took his seat by the side of the sovereign of the gods Jaetba Sikha, 

andennining the fortuhe of the arms of - - ' and proving an jfgas^ 

/ya to the Sea of the TurusHa armies, protected die enrtli.f 

43. The goblins Uiot delight in the field of battle^ edebmte the victorions arms of 
Jaitra SiifiiA, as they arc aske<l with on embrace by their infernal consorts, drunk with 
the fronia] moifitore, for the tusks of the fallen ckpbanL 


• Moihanami killing. 

f TTiis nftiae ie beme out by u fbicgoLog vcriCi No^ Iw 
t Ihe Muhtuumcdoni. 
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W. Afwr him the munificent Teja Sinha^ the terror of Averse princes whitened the 
universe with his holy fame* 

45* Having sprinkled tlie scattered pearl seeds on the earth of liberali^ with the wa¬ 
ter of the frontal e^cudution^ he reaped the fruit by the dUigent cidtivation of the true S u- 
preme. The augmented mys of his fame oouibined with the forttinc plucked by ibLs Prince 
from umidsit myriads of swords spread through the regiooa. 

4€. The son of Tej A Sikh A, whose body was like that of the primeval boafp and 
bright sword» sharp as his tusks, upraised upon its point the kingdom of Gurjara for a 
moment deluged by the TfifrfAjAi*a armies. He, Sai Sx^uaea, the first of kings, now up- 
holiLi the burthen on the earth, of Bali and Keana*.* 

it. Tlje imps of darkness drunk with the blood of his enemies celebrate his fame, 
when entering on the field of battle, as they dance with headless trunks in tbdr hands ftrik- 

w. 

ing with their palms responses to die sound of the trumpets* 

49. The excellent foim of the King adorned with my riads of good qualities, cannot 
he here eulogised tlirough fear die panegyric be too unlimited in extent. 

49, Artuda mountain shews a gem of the chief mountains cherished by the God^- 
Where Vasjshtma freed from tlic sixteen couscquences of mutabLlUy performed peannee; 

59. In which mountain, the husband of and inapprehensible by his omni¬ 

presence and permeation of all things, assumed formerly the state of AcuALAxf 

5K Where Siva meriting eternal devotion resides ; a wonderful assemblage of cx- 
guisite beauty. 

Where some pious andiorites, mortals, and divinities, have obtained union with die 
Supreme Being through all periods. Of w^hioh the PauranzVf^ % Celebrate the height, and 
which sustains the of the three worlds under pretence for three mometits. 

53. The cliief of Kings, Sri Sahara, repaired dus temple, comuianded by his destiny, 
for the purpose of securing his prusperiiy, and this charitable and devout Prince^ also gave 
to the four Jufunr^, in direction, dwelling and inaintedaocc- 

54. Samara the King, observing life to be as transient as die wind, caused the golden 
staff of the lofty Acholcia to be ntadcp 


• Both Fnaoesi renowned for dieir libcratity- 
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f Eith^ fixidity, or a mouutain. 
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Bh jtVAGSt wft9 fofmcrljr the chief of tlic pt^e^ who hod eradicated the «eed of the 
world by observaooe of PasitpatIp 

56p Bj the force of whdae devotions, liotia and elephants intent on obtatnlng emaitoi-- 
patJoni their forms being ptirified from th dr insUneJire auimcHitieSp became united in 
friendship, add learned to feel compassion far mankimh 

5Tp Hk disciple Siuva Sankara^ ilie JJrahmMiirit in order to obtain union with 
Sit A performed arduous penance. 

58. The trees of Arlmda mountain, bearing fruit mud flowers at all seasons, teach the 
efficacy of the derptioa which abandons nil objects their fellow sages. 

59, By the advice of Buava Sakeaha, the tempte fMuthJ on Arbud^^ with the gol-^ 
den sinF, was erected by Sahara Sink a. 

60p He who set up m Linga in tlse teinples of CfiAK AA^AlitT, Uie chief of the Sa- 
vnn^t, which arc celebrated through the three worlds, Veda Serha, the son of Privapata, 
by him a Braliioan of the N^ara tribe residing on CAiind^uiaf thU encomium was com* 
posed, clear, with many merits, and delighting the hearts of oil the wise. 

5l. As long as Aceialesa enjoy union with the Arbuda mountain, so long may thl$ 
encomium be read by the ieomed. 

62. This kiAcription was writLen by Svoha CuANonA, and engraved by the skilful 
artist Kerha Sjmha* Mantua/ 1342, (A- D- l^B6j) on the first of the ligbl fortnight of 
Margasirska, * 


No. XI. Is a cl^yss of sioglc names Jnsorlbed on some stnall brass imoges 
of horses of which a number are found about the mountain^ one is dated 
16G0. ( A. D. 1604.) 

No. XII. Records the erection in the year 1566, (A. D, 1510.) in the 
reign of of a copper image of jidi Ndik, at Ute north entrance of a 

temple of Chsluntiidha ^Drahm^^ built by a number of individuals of the 
Jain persuasion on Ackak Gerk 

No. Xni. Is an inscription on another door-way of the same building, 
forty-eight years earlier in date than the preceding, or in 1518» (A. D. 14GS,) 
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and in the reign of Kidtsha Kskna. It records the crectfon of an image of 
Adi N6tk also by Jains, inhabitants of Dungsr^ur^ governed by the Rawat 
Soma Dls, and further specifies the situation of the temple in the fort (ZJrfr^o) 
of KuvfibJtals.iixctCt in ^[cdipdts^ terms that indicate the existence of a strong 
hold on the mountain and the position of this mountain in the dis¬ 

trict of Meddpdta* * 

Ivo. Xl\. Specifics the erection of an image of S&idi Nitk by the same 
persons, and at the same period as the last; it occurs over the third gate-way 
of the same temple. 

No. XV. Is the fourth inscription of the same series occtirring on the 
fourth gate-way, and records the erection of another image of Adi N&ih j the 
date difiers, being USQ, (A, D. 1473) ; the king is not named j tlie Rceicei of 
Dungerptir is Soma DIs ; the parties dre still Jain. 

A note at the foot of this, apparently part of it, runs thus.i Images 
twelve ; large, fourj small, eight ; Mans, (Maunds?) H4t. 


No. XVI, Is an inscription of some interest upon a B^eAr, or sJab, indie 
temple of JCunokkaleswaraj near Durigu village; the following is a translation: 

1. May ihft three-^ed god proteeC J^u, that deity, wlio incorporated liaJf Iits essenoo 
in the form of the toe of Mur^rl (Viisbnu), sepnratlog from bis other balQ* for the pur¬ 
pose of making ratni^ the double nature of numkind, incapable of real knowledge, whose 


■ Quilting bit fcuimnie half, Porpatf^ the male portion became Vishnu, nr Hnri Hardtmaia, 
Hori essentinlly Uara: the illusion rafccs to Siva, in lus Andragynoui furm as Ard/uuiaiittear^ 
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throat is of the black hue of the auuimno] cloud, which corner? to drown the universe, and 
on whose forebead gleatas the lunar crescent, 

S. Avanti (Ougem), ihe asylum of warriors preserves the world by the valoat of its 
licroeS) purifies it by the holy practices of its Srobmanst foUowers of the exlularates 

it with the odours of joutb sporting in the hike of love, and b the cherished asylum of die 
oJHucnL 

8. In this city^ the Guru of the shrine of named TamasAi though replete 

wltli radiance,* bavidg performed devotion to science in ilie new convent^ firm of soul, the 
pride of the Ckdpaliya roce, the follower of the podi leading to final emancipation, . 
— the daily worshipper of Chandisa. 

4^ The disciple of dmt Muni, was die ascetic discriminator of vrrtoe and sdence, 
die enemy of luxujw, and devout servant ofhb Guru, BAitUALA RASuf 

5. His son W05 J^eshtha Raai, whoc^ mbul wiia exclusively devoted to XsJtbf a, from 
whom sprang YoaESWAUA B Asr, the diligent worshipper of Trilochana, (the three-eyed Stva.) 

6. His oon was the Saint Muni East, shilled to dispel die darkness of wraiiifrom 
the two worlds, illuminated by the rays of the sun. tiis female disciples, SetpaisAini, 

fat, and Yog/sioari, wore die resemblance; of die trident-armed goddess, in the attributes of 
resignation, meekness, and compassion.:}: 

7. His successor was DunvAsA Raii, equal to BunvASAs, and whO| by arduous pen¬ 
ance, became ss one of the Munis. 

His son was Bed Aba RAft, the full moon of the night of relEgious observance, the 
fiime of whose many merits spread to all quarters, and the Titata (the omomentol mark 
on the forehead,) of those sages, wlio were most eminent in the pure family of CkapaicL 

This holy personage repaired the temple of Kolrswara^ the Gitm x>{ the Lord of 
the three worlds; (Indra.) He raised the lofty cdific^ with full faith in the efficacy of the 
holy shrine KaiutAAala.^ 


* Alluding to his luune, whicli means darkneas- 
Itaii here detonates m succcssioii of priests^ being assumed as a tide, like Gir, Puri^ 
no aacftics in eastern Hindustan arc met with cf thii appeHotian—they appear to have hceu Vogu 
or See also Ins : X, 

X Tlds asiodacian of male and renrnlc saceiics ii curious (Sec also verae II.) It is not com* 
niDTi new, though it does occur occuBionaily* 

$ The vifiage of BhmxMn^o, near Hand war. 
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10. He eonstraeted the fabric, (fort, or Kola,} so ns to inspire terror in the capricious 
breasts of the^ birds of the KuU age, with walls whose toweriog height obstructed the cha-. 
riot of the sun, in his diumal cotirse* He renewed die old temple of AtulastAth,* whose 
Jmegc was the representation of hU Own desert, aiid he built two spacious temples dedicated 
to Uie trident-drined deity, in front of the Lord of Kanmkhaia in tins filace. 

H. His ekter Jtfats/iAsuJr/, pur^ and lending a life of holy oDniJnence, consirncted 
also here a pleasant temple of Sita^ 

12. The sage, most eminent in the awful rites of sacrifice, erected a new pillar like 
an image in the temple, mud constructed a column of pure touch-stcnci decorated with fes¬ 
toons, in the residence of Kahakhala SaMBHU. 

13. As long m tbb Arbuda mouuudn ticars literature on its breast, so long may it en¬ 
joy rqimUtion in the world. 

lA As long as the cow yields milk, as tongas the cerlh t^ears comi as long as the 
mystic tortoise supports the universe, as Jong as the sun and moon endure, as tong as the 
stanzas of the first of bards remain, and tliose of Fydsa are stadied, so long may these 
encomiastic verses, the compositkm of LoisAmiMara^ be preserved, 

Ssmvat 12fi5 (A. D. 1209,) on Tuesday* tJic loth of the light forltiigbt of 
in the victorious reign of the supreme sovereign BuIma D£va, Uie illustrious ejcalter of the 
CAauiuinfa race. Karana^ tbe minister, and other illustrious persons contributing to the 
'voi'k,-|' the Governor and Lord of ChandrAvali^ being 5ni Dn AUAVisfiSHA and likajSh;»Mt£ 
aifiong the gods, uniting the earth under one umbrella, and die Prince Sal FaAUL.^t>ANAf 
Devj,} whose voice delights with the melody of die being YuvarAja in that dme, this 
composition was inscribed by order of Kedaaa by the artist PnAtiLAt^A. 

No. XVII, A figure of brass of Eishabha Deva bears an inscriptioUj 
dated Samvat 15S5, recording its erection by the Jains of l}wigerpurM 


• The unequalled God. 

f 'OiG or%laaI it very indistinct, and may he erToaeouBly rendered. 

^ ChandrdoMti iVdtAu the mo^t probably correi|iODdi to 

Lord, nr Ruler of ■ Jlfantf£i4 ar dislriet 

f PrsAi^Hiana Dcm U tha biodicf of J^hdrdtmtha, Sco liUdiptEon Kqt XVUL 3@, 

3 i> 
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^No. XVII I. A tong and hnportant inscription in the second ternplc of 
VastutIla and Tua PAla. 

L I salate the gCKlfless who pervDjd&s the minds of the kamedi uttd to be 

attracted only bj Unit intellect in which she takes up her abode. 

2. May that Siva, who sees aM thingg in the twinkling of his eye, glowing with Uie fire 
of wrath* alone to be appeased by consuming the body of Edma, be propitious to you, toge¬ 
ther with the son of Sroa f Gan^saJ.* 

3. There ia a city named Aim/tillUt the rcserroir of happiness to the people^ protected 
by the Cktdidyas^ equal to Baghu^ where the moon-like loveliriess of Uie females irradiates 
the dark lialf of tlic lunar revolution, and baniahes the gloom of tlic fortnight 

4. In that city was Ch anoapa, the gem uf the Fr^gv^la race, whose lame was as white 
as the fiower of the Jasmine^ nnd by whoso liberality the all-bestowing tree of heaven was ' 
overtome, the fniit of the maturity of his virtue.f 

His son was CitAKOAPBASADAi the golden pillar of the palace of hb family* a wide 
spreading banner of glory. 

6. Delighting the pious by the rays of hb virtue, Sosia wa$ born from him, like the 
moon rising from the depths of the friendly ocean of milk. 

7. From him was born AswabAja, dilvoting his mind to imdeviating faith in the 
supreme deity, Jika ; hb beloved queen was Kaziiaua D^vr, like the consort of the encuiy 
of Tripura, ihe mother of 

8. The first son of these two was named LuNrOA, who, while yet a child, 

obtained from fate an interview with Btdra^X 

S). Who is reckoned by the lenmed, a councillof fimongst those possessed of eminent 
merits, and by whose chnfflcss intellect the wisdom of FriAaspaii was confounded, 

ID. Sai Malla Dev a, hU next brother, who worshipped Maliad^va.§ was on cxceikut 
minister^ whose welt-governed unclerstauding had no thought of the wealth or wives of others. 


• This it a singular invocation for a Jaica inscription : set also the nest inscripriDn. 

-V It oppeofs ftom the las. No. that Chandapa was one of the minUtere, Mcrntrimandata 
Khandait Chandapa Prathama PitmAn^ of the Gasomt E^riaceft of the same fiiiniily. 

% It may be inferred from thb, ibic he was dead at the date of the inscripilaa 
f. The IBthaf the twenty-four Jjkas» 
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IK Whose rival id conliiTnliiff morals, coDofiftling the defects of kingdom, and re- 

ooDCjiing adversaries^ was not oreated bj the Creator. 

12. The whitened af the fiime of MalLlIdeva, surpassing that of the moon, emerging 
from a duster of black clouds^ has laid violent hands on die tips of the tusks of die 
phant of Indra. 

13. The younger brother of thw self-restricted sage, die pious Vastupala, a shower 
of dehght, marvdJousLy laden with the nectar of eloquence, effaces those letters that indi* 
cate misfortune^ on. the foreheads of die learned^ 

l U The chief VAsrupAtA airiongst the ministers, and poets of the CAuiulya race, 
filches not the pToperty of odiers, either b fortune or in &iicy. 

Id* Tija Pal a, the youngest of the whole, is celebrated, throughout the univer.^, the 
chief of minlstera, he shines, aqgmendng the radiance of his Lord, the terror of the wickedp 

16. But who shall describe the glorie$ of Teja Pala* or of Vibki^u, wlthm the 
recesses of whose vrisdom the three-fold world is equally enshrbed- 

17. There were also seven sbters of these Princes, JaHT'a, Mxo, Sao, DuAfcfASEVf, 
SoH^oA, VarrerKA and AmaladevK* 

IS. The sons of Abwauaja, are as the four sons of Dasahatha, who have bean do* 
sirous of again taking a terrestruil birth in a common wombi 

19* Whose heart is not delighted by Vabtitpau, accompanied by hb younger bro* 
ther, Teja Pala, like die montb by spring* 

20* Let no one pursue a path alone, remembering this law, die two brothers iravel 
in company along the road of equity, arresting the Ikscbation of impropriety. 

21* May ever be increased the prosperity of the united arms, w hich bear tliis yoke 
conjoindy, tlie arms of that virtuous couple by wbich^ in this fourth age, the golden age is 
restored-f 

22. Liong may these brothers enjoy healtli and life, by whose feme the bracelet of the 
world is set with pearls. 


• A itrADge siring of nuEncs with the CKception of two, whicli aio pan? Samcrit. Soha^a and 
Va^^koj are itili names Laovp in the wett, and ore the Prskrti form of S&tddatffyA and 
Vaid^iXnddid- 

f A set of punt upon the word Tuyu, meaning a pair, a yoke, and an age. 
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23. Of which two able brotber?, employed as bsTids in the cookiitg ofvirttie, neither 
wa^ the lelt 

24. By this pair the whole world has been impressed with vlrtuet and the iniquitous 
Kaii age been trodden under foot 

23. Jgatn. A distinguished scion of tlie branch of Chauluin/a heroes was Am a, nii 
illustrious Prince. 

2G. After himp with tminlcrrupted radiance LAVANapaAflADAi hia enemies being 
broken, obtained the eartli* and liis fame hflTijjg traversed the salt ocean, shone as white m 
the lucid shell, that gems the river of lieaveu. 

27. Tlie son of the Prince the descendant of K aIlutstha, DASAnATHA, was 
i»HAVAt.A, whose power swallowed up the hostile PrLuces of the earth, in the current of whose 
fbine ihc fortune of those females, whose minds were agitated with pussiou, was drowned at 
the period of improper aasignadon. 

28. The eminent Ckaulvlryay Vieaohavala ndoiitted not in his car the reports 
of jnfortners aiTccting these two ministers; bj whom the dominion of their lord was 
irradiated with prosperity, and the courts of the palace were crowded with dephanti 
nnd steeds. 

29. By this couple of ministeis placed at bis knees, I well know, that this Prince 
holds prosperity os witli bis two arms in delightful embrace again. 

SO. This mountain, AfbudHt the Peak of dmtered Hills, is the progeny of ihe father- 
in-bw of the bridegroom of Gm/rr, the brother-in-law of S^ibhrit, who bears the 
ManddUm as on ornament in the thick and tangled ircsses of his faoail. 

3L In this mountain, if the oscedc, desirous of emancipation, behold the lovely dam- 
ael wandering, ha yields bis heart to passion ; but those mbds which are agitatcf) with de¬ 
sire, forego their wordly propensities when tliey observe these holy shrines, reverenced by 
the sages. 

22. On a certain time, from die holy Gre-altor of the excellent VAaiSftTMA*, a man 
arose, whose form was more resplendant dian the rays of the son of Mrikanda, 


* Ifkicription No. IL isys dfattrdronmi or but^ acconlirtg to one l-cgendp they ore 

the ume* periihing by a curse of iVTintj and being rc-bora of Mitri and Faruna^ or As 

Maiirmrruna. Bhd^aiKii Ch. 9th. 
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3S. The repositorj' of tlie Vedfis knowing thnt ihc only pleasure of this being, wns 
the destruction of his focs^ gave kirn the ruune of Paramdraf* mid from him the race so 
UAitied origiiiatecL 

a3. Dh6.iia Baja wjis die first Prince descendoLl from him, a mortal Indra in the 
roynl ince, who made the inonarclis of the eardi acquainted with paki by dipping tliEir 
wings.f 

34, Dll tiN DUKA, Dll It uv A, and other heroes were bom in thisfomUy, the overtbrowers 
of the elephants of their fosB, and at last was bom the lovely Hama Dev a, who surpassed 
Kdma in appearance. 

35. His son was Ya^oduavala, who was not overcome by Pkaotuiuna, and die 
waves of who^ fame, tossing in the depdi of heaven and earth, washed away the white 
splendors of the moon: who defeated ValaeaJ the King ot Aldiam^ when engaged in 
hostiliUcs against the Chauiutya Kvuara Fala.} 

3G+ Djj AHA VEttsitA,^ the subject of universal praise, was his sonj his sharp sword was 
ever vigilant to assail die dimnts of his foes, who being incensed and firai in die field of 
batdc, die wives of the King of Concan shed watery chops from their lotus eyes- 

37. with imdimiiiisbed splendour, came n^ion ^rth as tlje son of DaSaHaItha, 

and m in emniiy to Mariehit pursues the cliase widi imreloKing speed. 


■ Paroj an enemyj Mara, a deHroycf s a race of Rajputi is itilJ knnwn so named, and is fomeut 
In middle lodian BJatory, under tim name or Paipar. 

f Hiese arc pans again on PoAi^Oj a pardgan. pod a wing, and a king, or a mauntaio. 

% ValAla is said to have been die Patron of Kdiiddtj after Qhojei, when the Poet left ihe 
Court of the latter in displeasure^ a verse in praise of him it cited in die Euvalayamnda. 

f^/d£9, in the dty of your foes, a woman of tlie 

wilds, wandering uiunolcstcd, collects the scattered jewels, taking them for liglited coalsp she piles 
the sandal slicks upon theiu, and, with twinkling eyes, blows them with her breathp imagining the 
duftenng beesi attracted by the spreading odours, to be amoke.^ These conceits were never tbe 
CcmpcMition of Kdiidd$. 

$ Tbe prinee was soverdga of Guzerat at the end of the 12th century^ 
f See lEUCriptioas VIII aad X¥L 
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38. His j'oiinger brother was Prshladana* whose sword was sharp in the defence 
of the sovereign of Gnr/iiro, when his power was curbed in die field of fight by Samant* 
SiN'BA,* «itl who di^tayed the wccellencLes of the mighty conqueror of the son of Dantt^ 

39. 1 doubt whether the goddess, who holds her seat tn the lotus, or the all-bcstowing 
parent of the kine, have assumed a mortal ibnn, and appeared on earth as Prahladana, 

40. The son of Dharavsksha was Soma S(n*ha, who inherited valour from hi* 
fethei, wisdom from his uncle, and Jibcnilily from both. 

41. Having exonerated die Brahmans from taxes, and conquered aU his fees, there 
was only tills that he could not obtains though his fame, with the radiance of the moon 
illuminated the surface of the earth, it could not remove the toil of enmity from the counte¬ 
nances of hia foes. 

43. Like JO-uAmt, the son of Paswfeuo, his son was KniSttWA RajAobva of surpass¬ 
ing splendour, and dear to fame and mcrcy.f 

43. In race, in manners, in learning, in valour, and in virtue, where is die mortal 

who has appeared in my eyes like VastUPABa. 

44. Lauta Devi, his beloved bride, had by this lord of ministers, a son of unequal¬ 
led meril, by name Jayanta SiHa, like the son of /mfro, by tlic daughter ofPtdcHnd. 

46. Who, even in childhood, which is unfavomble to decorum, and barren in intelli¬ 
gence, possessed prosperity, and roodestj’, and merit : he surpassed, in personal ap|.>eaiaDce, 
the charms of the mind-bom deity, and whose heart does not Jaitra Sinha engage. 

46. May Jaitra StNH, die son of Vastopaia, live to the eod of the Kalpttf whose 
form surpasses imagination, whose bounty exceeds desire. 

47. May die devout Tejapaba five for ever, by whom all men are delighted, and 
gradfied os if by CAiu/oiitanf. 

48. The previous creation of the learned councillors clothed with wisdom, Ch&nal^a^ 
Vrihatpati^ /mfra, and StiAro, was only the work of Jirahmdf in order to prepare for the 
creation of this minister, but whence did he obtam his superiority over the former ? 

49. The young brother of VastupAla, TejapaLa is the abode of the prosperity of 
mortals, and the protection of the tribute of the provinces: a receptacle of virtues, he 


A Quere—is this a rtame or an epitheu—the lioa of heroes. 

i* Puns, dear to ibe mother of NruAna, Yosodqyd, or Huo and Doya, fiune and 

elemeucj. 
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thinks slightly of huimlfi onJ hnving hirut the Kamandaka «nd Chanai^a cease to 
surprbe.* 

Again. 

An account of the family of Aki^famA Deve^ the wife of Tejap^a. 

50* Tliete b a sage named GAooAjf the tiara of the onuunents of the PrAgvd}^^ race, 
a resilient of Oie splendid CAandrdmii ^ with the waves of hli meriCt ^ho b not delighted.: 
what head docs not slmke i whose hair does not stand an end 7 

51. Hb son ntuiuisfciA^ followed his father's steps, who was tiound to bis Prince's 
heart by the chain of his merit. 

5S. His wife was TarsHCvANa Deti, whose virtuea were &med in the three worlds, 
their forzns were two^ but their hearts were one. 

53- Their daughter waa like the daughter of Dakssja in virtue, who 

was married to Tejapala, was born a flower of celestial beauty, whose whole family was 
dbtingubhed for propriety, modesty, wisdom, decorum, Liberality, and talent. 

55. Their son was LATAtirA Sineia, OTercoming, in agility, the steeds of /wdhsr, who, 
having the favour of the flih-baonered god,! proceeds on the path of virtue alone- 

5Q. Who does not praise the good qualities of LOjia Siting the son of Tajapaj;^, by 
which bonds holding fortune fiut, the eminence of hb fame b secordy bound in the three 
worlds- 

5T. A plighted vase, full nf wealth, not surrounded by venomous snakes, which drawn 
upon, by the virtuous, remains eternally replemshed. 

5S. 'I he son ofMaLLshavA by LIi^uka, was POrita Sikha, hb sou by AuLANt Devi, 
was the abode of virtue^ Fetuara. 

59. The iKJii of the minbter Tejap aLA by An6pam A Dpv was the fortunate LAVAsrifa 

SiNHA- 

eo. For securing the happiness of bb wife and aon, TejafAla erected the temple 

m 

of Nemin^ on the mountain Arhuda- 


* Works on the poUtkiil datief of Prlocoi. 

t Gd^ffaifhai b kiiqwi3| in the upper l^vince^ as the author of BcrcreiJ Sditroi^ medical and 
othen. 

t Love. 

i Luna nod Ldvanya^ are ihe some- 
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61. TkjapaLA} die friend of the king of the earth, erected the temple of N^mindth 
with massive stones, os white as the conch, the jasmine, or die lunar ray ; in frunt of it he 
constructed a [lavilion: by the side of it, fifiy-two places for the reception of the chief 
Jamasj a Satinaka* in the front. 

62. The son of ChaSIdapa was CuADAFnaSAnA ; Soma, was hk son, and lib son was 
Aswa^aja; his four sons were Lukioa, MALtAORVA, Vastupala, and TejapAlas JatTEA 
SiNHA was the son of Vaatup^a and Lavavya Si sit, die sun of Tejapala. 

6d. The figures of these ten, riding on female eleplmnts^ like the regents of the ten 
spheres, coming to see the Jina, ore here resplendent. 

64. Behind the i^ircs mounted on etepbonis, there ore oho there ten persons, accom¬ 
panied by Uieir wives, sculptured on o clear sloiic. The younger brother of VAs-ruPAt^, 

, the wise Tejapala, the unequalled friend of die Chaulu^ Prutoe, Vika Dmavala, had 
these execnted. 

65, TejapIla by the side of VaStitp/ia, the friend of die people Bouiishes like 
a mango tree in frui^ upon the borders of a lake. 

66. Ofthe temples, altars, pools, groves^ fountains, wdls, and reservoirs, in moua- 
tains or roads, in villages and towns, that hove been constructed by these two brothers, or 
embellished or repaired, the number is not known, and the eardi alone can tell. 

67, He who can count the respirations of SamlfiUt or tell the twinklings of the eye 

of JIfitttf, may be able to reckon up the number of tile public works of these two 

brothers, if he forego all other occupation; but even he must abandon the detail of cele¬ 
brating their virtuous acts. 

66. May the fame of Asva Raja lost for ever, whose posterity have so well hnowq 
how to distribute bounty and do good. 

66. Tlie Gum of the family of CitAnDAPA was MAUEHnnA Sitri, of the GacAcAa ot 
Netrendra^ a jewel in the crest of fortune, a possessor of unsought exoltatioD. He hod two 
sons radiant as the stui and moon: the marveDousty virtuous Sakyi Subi and A u as da 
Dama SUBl. 

TO. From the lost, sprang the illustrious purifieT from sin, HaitiRO&nA Sort, the new 
cloud shedding on the world, the waters of the holy Joina doctrine, an indescribable 


* Tbp loeuuDg of iMi frord If not kaown. 


f 
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physician for the clkea^ inspired by the odour of leomb^ from whom descended the 
Mwiiswarit VijAYA Sena. 

Tl, 1 be vessel of the benediclioiiiS of tlib i$ Uuaya-Pkabha b$ the 

light of the is communicAied to die scattered pearls. 

72* May this holy place and its founder bo renowned as long us the moiintiuii Aritida 
uprears its bead. 

73> Sm Soma Deva, by whom the feet of the Monarch are honoured^ com^ 

posed this resplendent panegj^ric on this holy place, 

74* May this eulogiiim of ihc race of Vastup/Sla, be propitious through the favor 
of ilie motficr ofNESfTyATJTAi This eulogy was engraved by the artist CuAHnaivrAaA, 
the son of Dha^dhala^ the son of Kieila'Ma, and the cansecration was performed by 
VijAVA Sena SCiati on the moiii]tru]i Arbuda, oti Sunday the third of the Ught fortnight 
of Phiilgunj ia the year of Fibrama 1237, {A D. 1231). 


No. XIX* Is another long In script lOti, In the same temple, of the tike 
date f4Sami^^7f 1337J as the last It particulames also the same persons as 
contemporaries, defining their stations more precisely. 

-I- 

Tlie AfaM HdjadhirdJj or Supreme Monarch, is Biiima. Deva, So«a 
S iNHA, is Afakd Ufandalesu'ar'at a gov'ernor, or feudatory, probably, and 
ViBAOHAVALA, With the title HdAikcr, or Jtdna^ is another. The Afwrfro fjfa- 
p&ri, the keeper of the Seals literally, meaning the Minister, is as in the pre¬ 
ceding, Te/aMla, by whom it is recorded, tliat a Chattjfa^ or Jaina tem¬ 
ple and convent,* dedicated to NeminAtha, were erected and endowed on 
Arbudet mountain, and named after bis brother Lu^jlOA SauikA. 

The inscription then proceeds to specify tiie persona to whom, and to 
whose descendants certain privileges arc to be attaclicd. 'fhe posterity 


* Or pcrliopa a groupe of tipple* i ecg tlie fttlloiruig. 

a r 
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of TejapXla^ bis brothers, their wives, and tlveir kindred, are to have the 
right, in perpetuity, pf bathing and worshipping here at all seasons. Another 
set of the inhabitants of C&inafrdun/i, transmit to their posterity the nght of 
bathing, &c. on the third of Cbaitra, at the festival of Nsminath i another set 
on the fourth, and so on. The inscription presents a list of very extraordinary 
names, both of places and persons. The former are the villages KasahradHf 
Brahmdna mauU, J^Iunda Si'Jiaia, a Tirtka^ Handi-^u-dra, Mardhdra, S M 
wira, Deiil irira, on the Arbuda-hills, MatamaMbu, Ymai/By Urdsat CT/nm- 
cAAfl, Sihara, Sala^ Hetadnjh Akhh and others readily verifiable, perliaps. on 
the spot: the names of the persons are too numerous, and unimportant 
to be recapitulated, 

Eesides the appropriation of privileges, the docufnent records the assent of 
the Brahmans and Rajaputs, of the same district and village, to the arrange¬ 
ments made by TejapJIla, and their guarantee of tlie reservation of the tem¬ 
ple, to the Jain worship, as long as the sun and moon shall endure. 


No. XX. Although considered as one number, is a set of small inscrip¬ 
tions, to the extent of forty-sis, apparently on separate divisions round the 
temple of NEMt!(jttuA :* they record the construction of KtdiliaSt or shrines, of 
the different Jinas^ of tlieir images, and of grants for their worship by different 
Jain individuals, but chiefly Tejapala, or some of his kindred, and are dated, 
accordingly, from Samat liJSy to 1293. One, in some provincial dialect, which 


• TIt^- ordinal calls tlicm Mamlln- (itifre—if small tenipks are intended» oronljr the separate 
iWncs oFtlie figures ^ TT^tWr ^ % I" ‘h® deKriptioa h 

die Ifliter seems moil likely by the tenn 

ft Uttlc liouse^a 
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13 but very scantily intelligible* recording some grant to the of 

NeuinXtu* by some Jainas* is dated in S. 13^* (A. D. 1304). 


No. XXI. A broken Bhdkhd inscription on a female figure, without 
the gate of the temple of Neminath : it records some benefaction, apparently, 
of the Dmgar Rdaa Kumbha Kahana, to the temples of AoI'VXth and 
NeminXtu in S. 1509. 


No. XXII. Is another series of small inscriptions, fifty-three in 
number, they are thus collectively described: '* There is a figure of Vimala 

Saht on horseback j in front of which is the temple of Adi N'uiUa,^ erected 
by him, and in which inscriptions are engraved on the suiroundiiig 
shrines.*^ 

Tlie greater number of these inscriptions record grants made, or Images 
set up, by private individuals of the Jain , faith, about S, 1378 : the longest, 
regulating certain dues, payable to the Jain temple, is dated in S. 1350, A. D. 
1294—and specifies S A hang a Dev a, as sovereign of AndMUa Fata and Visa la 
Dev A, as governor, under him, of eighteen hundred manilals, residing at 
C/iandrdvatt. One inscription bears date S, 1201, but as nothing else is de- 
cypherable, it is of no further value. Another, in like manner, shews a date 
S. 1309, but nothing else* In Mandir 17, an inscription, partly undeey- 
pherable, occurs, but the followiug is made out; 


• ^ ^ »rni^ 
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imvatl038, (A. D, 10320 by the blessing of Vimala Sah, 

built the temple of Adi Ndtha: this pUte records its repair in the year S. 1379, 
(A. D. 13130 0^ Monday, the 9th of the light fortnight of Jyeahth.” ^ 


Several of them, dated in 1215, (A.D. 11890 specify grants made to 

Sinli Niih and Ara Ndth, by Yasodhavala or Ids family, as follow: 

•* 

** 31, Sajiteat ia4J. Thursday, the 5th of the dark half of Giaitra, Bh.* 
Siva Devau, Bk, Jasadhavala, of the race of ‘Frd^ita (the image under¬ 
stood) of Sasti Nath, was set up.” 


** 32. Sam vat 1245, Thursday, the 5th of the dark half of Vaisakh, Bha. 
Yasoddavala. and Bha^ Saleoeva Deva of the PaIcvXta family, caused 
this image of Aua NIth to be erected for the sake of prosperity. May 
AranJLth, or Arbuda 2tr//io, confer good fortune upon all.” 

There are some other small inscriptions in and about this temple : one 
over a figure, dated S. l63l, two in the vestibule, dated S. 1520 and S, 1523, 
and one on a stone, dated S, 1408, the first specify the erection of Jina figures 
by private persons, the last is illegible beyond tlie date. 


No. XXIII. Over the door of the temple of Yimala SiHA, is a string 

of Hindi names, with the date S. 1821. 

# 

No, XXIV. There are four Mandxrs of the four faced BbarmI, but no 
date is recorded. 


* Hr Aa sbbrcf iatlan fif bbabiy Tor a Priaec, as fbr and 

Sraidhai wLidi occur, both abridged and at fall iength, very Ire^uently in the uiscrifticai. 


I 


I 
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No. XXV. Is a rather long, but imperfect inscription, recording the 
erection of a Jain temple, by different individuals of the branch of 

tile Jains, in (a. d. U3S), the building is in ruins. 

No. XXVr. A ruined temple of Vishmu, near Rastifa Wqtem^ contains 
an imperfect inscription, dated Saka (a. o. 14i 6S,) recording the rc- 

I ► 

pair of the temple by some private persons. 

No. XXVIT. A BMkh& inscription, dated Sdmvai 1*97» recording va¬ 
rious grants to Ant hath. 


No. XXVIIL This is a note by tlie copyist, of various images found on . 
Arliuda mountain, viz. 

A black figure of Arbuda Bkavknu ' No date. A work of the Sat Yug! 

A lion and an image of CitluuKOJt, two figures of Gaxesa, figures of the 
seven MAtriSj two Sica Sakih* 

In the open air is a slab with this inscription, ** Samvat 7^7, (a. d; 67 I,) 
On Saturday, tJie Sd of tlie light half of Phalgunat the artist Girdhar, the son 
of LXnuX, caused these repairs to be made.*’ 

i- 

There is an inscription also on the pedestal supporting the feet of Bhat- 
rava: “The temple of BnAiRAVA was repaired in the victorious reign of 
KXhnara Deva. Samvat 136.** This date, however, is erroneous, as might 
be conjectured, but the mistake is probably unintentional, and the third or 
fourth figure may have been omitted in transcribing. A subsequent inscription 

3 a 
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in the of KIhnaea Deva, bears date S. 1394. The figure of Bhairava 
is also^ in the estimation of tlie transcriber, a work of the golden age! 


No. XXIX, Is an inscription in the temple of FasfsA/Ae, with various 
dates: the first is S. 1391i, recording the erection of the temple by Makadeva 
P6rhi, by the patronage of KXhsara Deva, the son of Teja Sinii, the Chahu* 
mati and Prince of Chandrivittu as well as the grant of several villages by Teja 
Sinu,KIuharaDeva and the Choukan Sauanta Si^ha, The priest is an encnay 
to the Jaina. sect, as he congratulates the world, upon the recovery of religion 
from heretics and opposers of the Srittis and Simitht 

In S. 1^09. The Rdita Kuiubha Kdrna— the son of Maura la RdtiOt 
grants a village for the celebration of the Am KItu JatbI. 

Id 1589* The Maft& Rqja Aehe, erects a temple or a fountain. 


No. XXX* ^ An inscription in the same temple, dated S* 1533 and 
S, 1524, consists of a panegyric of the Muni Vasishtha, and narrates 
his bringing Arbuda originally from the Himdiaifa range, of which 
it was a part: it records also some pecuniary grants made by diderent ehiefsp 
by the Maha Rdnat Kbeta, and Vira lio'aeL 

No. XXXI. Is an iosertption on a fountain or well, near the temple of 
Vamhihap recording the modern repair of the old building, and erection of 
otliers, by command of Sikh, the son of MaftdrdQ Sbo Simh, of Sirohi, 

in 1875, (A. D. 1819.) 
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X 

No, XXXIT, Kecords some modem establishnaenfcs of a LingB» Sara- 
nesacar, by Hateh Senh and others, apparently of the 5iroAi family, the date Is 
Samvat 1819, (a. d. 17 ( 33 .) 

No. XXXIII, Is ail inscription of a similar nature, dated 1373, (a. d,1S170 

XXXI\ ■ Is a double inscription on each side of an ornamented 
gate-way or arch, apparently over a Liogam, called SH M4td: the Torona or 
arch was erected in 1793 , (a. d. 1736) by tlie Mahdfdja Umeu Sikh. 

No. XXXV, A sliort inscription recording the erection of a figure * of 
or by* the MakA R&o PniTar Sma, S. 1868. 

No. XXXVI, Another to the same purpose, dated alsoS. 1868, gives the 
name of the Mo Vaiaf Sal. 

No. XXXVII. In 187^, records the erection of an image of Cftiwsjjnvj/, 
by the wife of Mahd Mo VAiaf Sal. 

■m 

No. XXXVIIL An image of Vaiaf Sal in the On/ri, is dated 1798. 

No- XXXIX. The date S, I860, on the pedestal of an image of NhnA', 

No, XL. A number of brief notices, rarely, indeed, more than the date 
occur upon the door*ways of some ruined or deserted chambers, the dates 
^Tiry from S. I 7 O 7 to S. lS7d, or from a. », 1651 to 1830; a number of 
elevated terraces^ without date or i□s€^iptjozl occur- 

No, XLI. An inscription on a temple of Mahddeva, in SiroJtt, caUed 
Labhma Bdri, recording some grant by the wife of the Baja SuratIk, in 
S, IO 49 *. the inscription is incomplete. 
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No. XLII. Is an inscription on n pavilion near n reservoir, dated l60S, 
recording the consecration of a figure of UdebuXn Baja, 


No. XLII I. Consists of a series of inscriptions fourteen temples, or 
the remains, in the town of Si>o/a; tliose of the two first are uiitlecyphered. A 
temple of Nerninm has two, one dated S. IfjSS, and the other dated S. 17I8, 
recording the completion of the temple by private persons, in the reign of 
Akshava Haja, of In tlie fourth, are several inscriptionst one imperfect, 
dated S. i&w, one recording the erection of an image of AWi, in S. 17SI, in 
the reign of Aksuaya Raja, and another of the same period, commemorating 
the erection of a figure of SitpanRVan&lh, There are no inscriptions in the fifth 
and sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth temples, dedicated severally to Sambhu 
Ndih^ Adi N6ih, to Gamhfitiraji(?)SUala Nath^ and Bdnmn Waiji(?}t the 10th 
temple contains an inscription, recording tlie erection of an image of Kirtii 
AWi, by different individuals, in 1653, (a. d. 1597,) in the reign of Aeber, 

Tlie 11th bears record of the erection of an image of Sankheswur Pdrs» 
ttvmd/A, by different Joins of SiroM^ in the reign of VAinf SXi. I7S6 (a. d. 1680.) 

The IStb commemorates the erection of a temple and image of Gauri 
PdrJtMnd/A, by Padmahetna Suri, in the reign of Pnmii Sink, in 1808, 

(a. ir, 1752.) 

No. IS. Is an inscription in the temple of the four-fuced Adi mth, 
recording its erection by different Jainas, in the government of ShratXna, under 
the patronage of his son Raj Sink, in Samvai (a. n, 1578.) 

W 

No. 14. The last is simply a dale in the temple of Sdnta (SAnti) 
AWi, 1607 , (a,», 1551.) 
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REMARKS. 

The results efiPorded by the inscriptions, which have been found upon 
the mountain Arbuda, are not without an interesting relation to the domestic 
History of the Hindus, They throw considerable light upon the religious 
and political history of a place, which, although new to us, is of high consi¬ 
deration in the west of India, and they elucidate the early career of difierent 
dynasties, of which a few individuals are pre-eminent in the annals of the 
Hindus, and traces are still to be found in several Rajput tribes. 


The following classification of the principal inscriptions, according to their 
dates, and the religious divisions to which they belong, will prepare us to appre¬ 


ciate the light they reflect upon the history of the public faith in this part of 


India. 
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The ciTcumstances under which the Arbuda menntntn first acquired a 
character for sanctit/t are only obscurely alluded to in the inscriptions, with 
one exception. In the inscription in the tempi.; of Vasi.shtiu, (No. XXX.) 
it is narrated) that the Afwni, after finishing hb devotions in tlie Hmdiaifat 
obtaiucd the permission of Siva, to transplant with him a favourite por¬ 
tion of the range to the seat of hb own destination. Tliis portion formed 
JrlMda in its present site. Other inscriptions are contented to shewj 
that the mountain was the scene of VAsrsuTUAb devotions, and of 
the miraculous origin of a regal racei the descendants of Faramira, who 
sprang from the sacrificial fire in which the Muni offered hU oblations. A 
Rajput tnbe, called Parajnira, or Pamar^ does exist in Guzerat, and is the 
same wiUi the Pmr or Ponidr tribe, and is of considerable importance in the 
tradit]oQ$ whicii ^bui^zi has prcservedi 


The greeter number of the inseriptioiB are Jain; but even tbeir ge- 
Herat tenor beara testimony to the original appropriation of the mountain to 
the tvoiship of Siva as AchaUlwara. the Lord of the mountain, or aa a Linga. 
with such a denomination. This form of the Hindu raUgiou may have enisred 
as early as the 7 th century, of which period one fragment bears indicatioa in 
tte date Saema/ 727, (a. n, 67 I. No. XXVIII.) From the abundant religues 
o the same system of religious belief that occur upon the mountain, it seems 

probable that the Saiva faith enjoyed considerable popularity through a pro- 

traded period upon this spot* 


thp r record of one inscription, dated a.d. 1313, (No. XXII 

mo m?” to have been engrafted upon the {fanctity of the Mui 

imo ^ '=®“»nicncement of the eleventh century (Samvst 10 S 8 , a, i 

of ^ ''“""tructed there a temple of Adimtk, the fir 

the Jtms , or Jaim sages. Of this V,j,ala Sah, we have no oth( 

balf'Lrtr elsewhereo About a century and 

1 *, e vestiges of the Jaim faith are frequent, and in 12 ^.; 
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(a. d. 1189,) we have the images of Ara aad Sdnti erected by a prince^ 
who appears to be connected with the royal house of Giizcrat, Yasoduavala, 
This circumstance is conformable to other accounts, and is quite consistent 
with the conversion of KumAra PAla, the sovereign of Guzerat, by H£UA 
Cravdra, in S. 1^0, as described by the late Lieut. Maemurdo, in the 1st 
volume of the Bombay Transactions. 

The Jaina monuments, although thus introduced, did not supplant those 
originating with the Saiva sect, as m a. d. 1309, a new temple of Kanaka 
halesteera was built, and one of Koieswara was repaired by Satva priests. 
(No. XVJ.) It is clear, however, that although sanctioned, these acts were 
not patronised by Uie persons in authority. 

The most flourishing period of the Jaim religion on the mountain, imme* 
diately followed this, and the sons of AswauAja, the minister of the subordi'’ 
nate or feudatory chief of C/iandrdvaiit VastxTpala and TejapAla, were munid* 
cent benefactors of this spot in the beginning of the 13th century, or about 
1331. They built temples of the Jiiriiia saints, particularly of NeminAth, re¬ 
paired and embellished others with statues of the Jinoj, or of themselves, and 
prescribed certain privileges to be attached to the various Jaiaa families 
who were associated with them in these pious works. It is very remarkable, 
however, that the documents commemorating and eulogizing their muni£- 
cence, and the sanctity of the Jaina 5am, or teachers, are tho compositions, 
apparently, of Brail mans, and comprehend the benedictory formula: of the 
Saiva faith, urith frequent reference to that divinity and to Pauranic legends. 
They are also found in temples dedicated originally to Saiva worsfiip, and 

in conjunction with emblems peculiar to that modidcation of Hinduism. 

1 

From that time till the end of the century, the Jaina religion seems to 
have possessed the predominating influence i but in a. n. 1386, various grants, 
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of a Sawa character, appear under the patronage of a new ruler, the of Tbja 
S ivH, -Thenceforward, the two rchgiona divided the occupaticj of the place 
for some time: a number of Jaiiu grants being dated in a.d* 1322, whilst the 
temple of AcAaleszeara was repaired in 1321, and in 1338, one of Vasishika erect¬ 
ed: in the latter, a disposition decidedlj Iiostite to the Jains is manifested* The 
Jain religion, in fact, was probably falling rather into disfavour, as we have no more 
grants for a century, whilst those of the Saha persuasion continue till a.d, 1412. 

The srray of a prince, named a Kerna, seems again to have turned 

die balance in favour of the worshippers of Jim^ and from a. d. 1413 to a. d. 
1377, we have only one inscription. No. XX.X. of a Saiva character, relating to 
Vashkihot whilst those of the Jaina description, are numerous throughout this 
interval. They continue frequent, indeed, to the middle of the lytli century, 
and occur as late as the middle of the 18th (or a. d. 1752). It is not impossible 
there are Jain monuments even more recent, amongst the many pavilions, the 
character of which is not explained: of late, however, the ascendancy oftheSaiVa 
religion seems to have been recovered, and inscriptions of that class date as re¬ 
cently as A. D, 1821, commemorating grants made by Seo Sis'll, Raja of tSiro/if, 

The political relations of the mountain Arbuda will, perhaps, be considered 
of greater interest. It was evidently, for a long period, a depcndancy of the 
kingdom of Guzerat, and the city of AnWtUa, which we learn from Abttlfaxlf 
was the original name of Pfl//en, the ancient capital of that kingdom. Under 
them, it was immediately subject to the governors and feudatory chiefs of 
Ckaftdrhfaii^ but, subsequently, was transferred to another family, the rulers 

of Meda, QfMedapdta in more recent times, it appears to have fallen into the 
hands of the Rajas of Siroki. 


The inscriptions present us with several different dynasties of some im¬ 
portance; these are the Ckauhtkya family, or sovereign house of Gtizctat; 
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a subordinate branch which may be distinguished^ although perhaps not very 
accuratelyj as that of Analiitlai and another branch, termed the JPerf"ud/ij * a 
tribe connected with the Guaerat sovereigns, termed Faramdra; the rulers of 
Meda, apparently the same as those of Dhdr^ and the house of Agora, or 
VacMio, who, at one time, seem to have been the sovereigns (ASdkomh)mn, by 
wliich, in this place, CJiitore most probably is to be understood. 

The following are the principal genealogies which may be derived from 
the inscri])tIons, the authenticity of which we may afterwards proceed to 
canvas, as compared with other authorities. 

CM A UL UK YA. 


Kotal Hems? pw Fattaw, 

BttAMia 

pRA^viTA 


KEJiHWAtAj OR GuaERRAT* 

or AMAftFLEiA^ 

Bra RUTH. 


] Mfilfi nxKjlii. 

S Ch^iindi^ A. D. 

3 ViiLibhD.. 

i Durkbltir A. JD* 1033.* 

5 BitSini. 

6 Kaliifeva^ 

? Sltldlia ttaLja, A. JQ4>| to 

]]4S^ « 

9 Kuitiirn Pdit, A* D* U74. t 


1 ChaA(kpji, 

2 Chia4«|]Wqdi« 


9 Aj4|a Fih. 

t Amii 

3 SomL 



2 LftiriaApruiida. 

4 



^ Vlmdliaciiia, A. XI L23l> 


Ffflm 

to mio[| 


A. 

D, leal * 

Sirangn A. D* last T 


Tfja f 

Vairia PMfl, „,J h, 
6 JxUni MnbA, 

SmhL 

' t0 

D. 1287 • 


• * * M,j« Tod, TniuiClJon* of • Im* XYtll. 3Jl3t. 
AtiAljt SoclKjr, h 

WU 

f Caloitd WiUWl, A* It JX. laa. 
t UcUliniwt Minniirda^ T^mStHS- 
Iwm Bombay S4«^iECy, J. les, 

I I tnas^ XVL» UL Im : Ih 

w. Sl 


i 


» * Itti; L XVIlL XIX, XX* 
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PAliAMAJfA. 

QUHILA, 

VACREHA. 

RvLKits or 

H0Ua« OF 1^1 EDA, 

SA^AUaUARI ChAUIIAH^p 

■ 

- -- 


Dh^utuL 

Dhutvdhukft. 

1 VipimkiL 
i Culiili. 

VFcbbii, 

^c. 

3 nb^L 

4 Kwimoi^ ^ 

5 BhaTUibknl-L “ 

7 KbuRituADB. 

- 

] 

e AllitL 


t Ytuodbarali^ *.«A.!D. 

to imf 

9 N&rtvAjiAAi. 

10 SfkclvcmiAi 


3 5 DHv4f ^ A, D. LiOO 1 

11 SiicbircnoA^ 

1 Siadhuputra. 


It KmftffliL 

t Lnkfbipfiniu 

4 Sutna. 

t3 KlnUi’flmA. 

S btinikrf^ 

A Kiiifaiu Dtw^m^, A, 

14 ViLri Sinba. 

1 Adbhrijl^ 

— 

15 Vi^Ayt Siiitu. 

5 Mahladu. 

VJiiU D«t«, A. D. 1SD4. 

10 An S^inhi. 

6 SiodbiirljL 

-1- 

IT Viknina Sinhi. 

7 KuJ&Terdiihani, 

CAuiJIa]* PnHe*$ 

li SAmm^LM Slisbi, A, D. ISD9, • 

i PirtbhuNbft. 

^ Cia«dnvafi^ 

It Kiunim Sbihn. 

9 DuuiBnii 

Siohft A. D. 1331. [| 

to MelbuiA Siatu. 

10 Bamin Siob^ 

KAhnar* Drr3, 

2i Pidma Sinhi. 

U UdAja Sinh* 

8«maDtt SinHft A, D. 1S33. || 

tS Juln Sinha. 

It blinjin Slnih. 


S3 Tqt ^dBl 

13 PistApa. SLobp 

^ CAondrAtufip 

S4 SwM Slnh*, A. D- I^A. 

14 |>3Nir$LtlS. 

Maulula, A^ D. LiSO. 

Kumblifkeriit, 

1 

15 C LirFn^viilteniL 

t LuBdbFi A* D. I3£l.' 


• ^ 1m. XVUt 
i Nfc 91 ud 39 of Infer, XXII, 

la wMdi bt£l 4tjJ!«d oTtltr ■ lotT ItVill- 31 

rua TwMi 

t A» EalCT i|i ot *f T*ilh BMnA Ay. Ak. f Ijhe X- 

I i llUCt. XXIX4 • Imcf. h 


The ChauUiJcffa dynasty is evidently the same as diat termed Sohnkiff 
in the translation of the A^in Akberi, and Sokmki in the two interesting dis* 
sertations upon various points of Rajput history, by Major Tod, in the first 
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volume of the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society. The succession 
of the Princes, as given in the inscriptions, and by Ahut/b^il, very exactiy 
corresponds, and in general agrees with that of a list quoted and commented 
on by the late Col. Wilford, (As. R. IX. I 7 S) t a few of the instances are 
confirmed by Major Tod. 


Inicripii^nt 

Ay* Ak* 

Coh. WlLtQAH. 

Majoh Toa. 

Miila Eajn 

Mool R{i.| 

Mub 


Ch^niuTid 

Jumaiid 

VAhbhn 

Ctuond dqioied A. D. lOil. 

ValUhhA 

Reyur 

Durfabhi 


Durlj^hn 

Dtirleb 

Bhima 

Duilabh abdicated A. D. 1021. 

Bhtma 

Bhim 

Viulft ar 


Kaladera 

Kunrua 

Kzm DcrA 


Siddbui Rajei 

Sudh Raj 

Siddha Raja 

Kddh* Raya fiem A D. 1094 to 

Kumii» 

Kuhwbt 

Kumara Pals 


AJ 17 A Pftl* 

Aje? Fal 

Aju Pals 


MfiU 

Lakhmwl 

Luk Mub 


Bhlma 


BIlrIi Bhima Deri A«Di 1209 


The inscriptions present no dates for the earlier princes, but the last^ 
BhIma, is placed in Samvat 1265 (a. d. 1209), and 1287 (a. n. 1231,) which 
correspond well enough with Major Tod’s dates, allowing an interval of eighty- 
si* years for the last four reigns, from S. 1201, (a, d. 1145,) to S, 1237 (A. D. 
1231). 

Colonel Wilhes, quoting the authority of the manuscripts of the late 
Colonel Mackenzie, states, that the C^ulukya dynasty was one of very high 
antiquity. This appears to be more than doubtful. We may infer, from the 
inscription, that Mula Raja was the first of this family* and, according to 
Abuyhxl, be went from Dellii about fifty years before the invasion of Mahmud 
ot Gkisni, to seek Ills fortunes in the west of India. His b^g the first of 
the family, ig also inferrable from a passage in, tlie Mahdvtra Chcritraf of the 
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celebrated tcaclier and Yaii, HsMAciiAstiftA» in wliich the epithet 
attita^ajai born in the race of Mulct t is ascribed to KuMiRA PXi*a. Major Tod 
seems to consider Chamcnda as the founder i but, Ui either case, we may look 
upon it as satisfactorily established, that the Chaulukifu dynasty of Guzerat, 
commenced in the end of the tenth century. 

The inscription No. I, in which the list is given, furnishes no record of 
the transactions of these princes, and we are indebted to Abul/hzlt to Colonel 
Wilford, and Major Tod, for almost all we know of them. According to the 
former, MdtA Hiii was the grandson ofSXWANT Sinu, by his daughter, whom 
he had given in marriage to Sri Dmurdhuica Chaoi-ukta, a descendant of 
the Rajas of Delhi. MdtA RXja obtained the crown by conspiiing against the 
life of hn grandfather. * 

All the authorities con^r in the deposore of ChXmunda, by Mamkud. 
The Persian writers state, that he was succeeded by a prince of a dilferent 
family, which is at variance with the Hindu accounts. Colonel Wilford consi¬ 
ders Vallabiia to be their Debsalintr who was a mentber of the former royal 
family. The inscription leaves it uncertain, wbat degree of relationship sub¬ 
sisted been CnJiitUNoA and bis successor, as the tenn Asmdtf front him, may 
imply either genealogical or chronological descent: the epithet. Lord of the 
Shore, (Taiinipaii) is remarkable* According to Colonel Wilford, who follows 
the Mohammedan writers, CuAuund a was deposed in a. d. 1035, or fourteen 
years later than the date given by Major Tod. 

Durladha, according to Major Tod, abdicated the throne, but Abulfazl 
refers tliis abdication to Xumara PXla. In place of the Kalapeva of the 
inscription, Col, Wilford has a Visala, or Kksna Deva, who he considers to 
be the prince mentioned on the Lot of Fitos Shafts A. R. VIL but this seems to 
be quite unfounded. The Visala Deva, of the Dehli inscripiion, is the son of 
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Vella, but Kalaqeva Is the son ofBEifuA. He mast have reigned also before 

A. D. ilOO, hut the inscnption on the Lit is dated IlGi, Itdearlr, therefore, 

has no reference to a Prince of Guzerat, According to Major ToJ, Siddiia 

Haja, termed Java Sinha, was a trarlike and victorious sovereign, who subdued 

the territory of NAUAVEaMA, the grandson of Bkoja, and took him prisoner. 

We shall have occasion to revert to this subject. NAUAveaMA, os it appears 

from inscriptions found at Ujayin, and translated by Mr. Colebrooke, 

(K. k. S. T. i. 232,) died in S. 11 {K>, (a. d. 1134,) and his defeat and capture, 

by Sr DDK A IIaja, were therefore possible occurrences. 

* 

KcMiRA PaLa, according to Abuljhsl, made choice of a private station 
during liis predecessor’s reign, on what account does not appear. This prince 
is remarkable for bis conversion to the Jain faith, and patronage of the cele¬ 
brated teacher and writer, Hemaciianora. M'e learn from a paper in the first 
volume of the Bombay Transactions, that he reigned at Futten, in S. 1230, or 
A. D. 1174 , which harmonises well enough with the dates derived from other 
authorities. Hrmackaroha acknowledges the patronage of KlmAr a FXlv, 
and composed his account of tlic different Jintw, and their principal followers, 
at his express desire. He makes this prince entitle Siddiia Raja, his elder 
brother, (Asmat Pfirvaja Siddha Raja) so that Major Wilford was wrong in 
supposing him to be the lawful heir, in preference to tliat monarch. 


The period that follows the reign of AjayafXla, offers some particulars^ 
which it is difficult to reconcile with the accounts given by the Mohammedan 
writers. The last prince of the dynasty, mentioned in the inseriptionsi, is 
Bill HA, tile younger brother of MdtA, the son of AjatapXla, who was him¬ 
self tlie paramount sovereign in a. n. 1209 and 1231. 

■I 

According to AbuIJazl, however, the dynasty terminated with MOla, 
or, as he terms him, LAKu^auL, after a reign of eiglit years, and a soveipignof 
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A different family succeeded, named Bird Mool, who reigned twelve yearsj 
to him succeeded Bildeo, wlio retgncd thirty-four, and he was succeeded by 
BiifMA, who reigned forty-two years. Computing his series of years, from 
the depositionof Jamund, in A-D. 10e5, Lakuuul must have reigned from 
A. D. 1186 to 1194 , and BhIma from a. d. 1240 to 1282. The BufMA of hia 
list,canscarccly be that of the inscriptions, therefore, by whom the whole 
of the internal, during which he states Bird Mooj- and Beildeo to have 
reigned, must have been occupied, agreeably to the dates of those records. 

Again, wc find from other authorities, that, instead of the limited reign 
assigned by Ahulfazl to Lakh Mde, there is reason to eAteud it very con¬ 
siderably, and the Lagam Rata of MrnKHonn, whose account is translated 
by D’Herbelot, and who is clearly tire same with Lakh Mul, is said to have 
reigned eighty years, until attacked and deposed by Mohammed Khilji, 
which Colonel Wieford supposes might have happened about a. d. 1209< 
It is very doubtful, however, if Mohammed Kmuf ever invaded Gusernf, 
although Mohammed Ghori and Kotteb ad Dis led their armies against the 
province at periods which are the source of some further perplesity. 

Mohammed Ghori is said to have been defeated in A. d. by BitfMA 
Dev A, the King ofGiizerat, which carries that prince, therefore, further back 
than his predecessor, Mola, in chronology. Kutteb was encountered 

at various dates betvreen 1193 and ISOS, which, according to A/ir4:Aoiid', would 
fall also in the reign of M^tla, by the same prince, or BuIma Deva, whose 
reign, from the joint testimony of the different records, is thus made to extend 
from 1178 to 1331, or 47 years, including the period assigned by Abuljasl to 
fiye princes, or all those from Jat Sinn to the BufMA, who succeeded Beii. D*o. 

It is not unlikely that BufMA, when first opposed to the Mohammedans, was 
only his brother’s general, or he might have been associated in the govern- 
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ment as Ytm Rffja, or young king. In 1309 he reigned alone, and k is not 
impossible that he continued to reign sometime after 1331, so that the joint 
reigns of liimself and his brother may have afforded some foundation for the 
length of the supposed reign of Lacam Raya. In the list of Gnzerat prin¬ 
ces consulted by Colo'N£l WiLFoaD, he found but one prince corresponding 
to Mfi.A, called Balumula, who was succeeded by Bjiala Bhiwa Deo, and 
this last, he considers to have furnished Abulfazl witii his Beie Deo and 
Bhim. It seems very possible, therefore, that instead of the four princes of 
the Ayin Ahhert^ wc should have but two, Mt^LA, named Laksiimana, or VfRA 
and BiiiMA Deva. There must, however, have been a second prince of the 
latter denomination, or his reign must have extended much beyond the limit 
of the inscriptions, and to a period of very improbable duration, if we are to 
place any trust in the chronology of Abulfazl. It cannot be very far wrong, 
from the accuracy w'ith which it approximates to the date of a succeeding 
prince. 

We have another prince in the list of apparently paramount sox'crcigns, 
in a different inscription, and at an interval, which implies some intermediate 
prince or princes, SinAsoA Deva, in whose reign an edict is promulgated by 
VfsAEA Deva, governor of Chandrdvati dated S. 1350 (a. n. 1294). There is 
also an apparent nltusion to a person named Keuena, who, "with others, was in 
opposition to the sovereign, but the passage is incorrectly transcribed : audits 
exact purport cannot be made out, Sabaxg Deo and Korran, arc the two 
last Hindu princes in AbuJfazPs list, and reigned from a. ». 1292 to 1320. 
It was in the reign of the latter, that the kingdom fell a prey to Mohammedan 
invaders. 

‘]^he Ckauhdtya House appears, in these inscriptions, to have been divided 
into several collateral branches, and, besides the main tine, the sovereigns of 
Guzerat, we have two subsidiary dynasties. One of these is here distinguished 
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as the Anahilh beancht for want of a better dcsi^ation, but as one with 
Tatten, that city ^'as the capital of the royal branch. The last-named in 
this fannly, Vf aadhavala, however, is described as a MaMmandalesscara in 
the reign of BuIma, and the especial patron of the hereditary initiistcrs, 
Tej Pala and Vastu PIla, who were inhabitants of Anahilla, VfnAoiiAVAtA 
, also bears the title of Jt^na, The ministers are declared to be members of 
the PrligvAta race, w'hich is possibly a division of the Chauluh tfas^ the name 
not having been met with as that of a distinct tribe. 

fek 

# 

The rulers of ChandrAvatu a city at the foot of the w'estern face of 
tlie Arbiida mountain, about fourteen miles east of AbUt appear to be a dis¬ 
tinct race, the Param&rat or Ptior who are, at present, one of the 

military tribes of Gr^cra/. The inscription No. XVJll. t?. 32, describes the 
legendary orgln^of this tribe, from the sacrifcial fre of Vasishtha, on the 
mountain Arbuda. According to Major Tod, the founder of tins family, 
was Arp&hj or Adipati^ but no mention of him occurs In the inscription. 
Yasodhavala, the individual named there, w'as, in all probability, the first 
who vras associated in the alliance or service of the Guzerat prince, KumAaa 
PAla, having defeated ValAla, the tiug of MAlava^ in his tuvasion of the 
country. Ills sons, DnAnAYEUSHA and PnAiiLAnANA, were also military chief¬ 
tains in the same service, and encountered enemies more formidable than 
their M&hva neighbours. According to FenistirA, Kutteb, the general of 
MonAuMED Goar, sustained, about 1192 , a severe defeat in Guzerat^ by the 
prince of I^arwulla and his allies. In 1196, he revenged his disgrace by a 
victory over the combined armies of Bhim Deo, with his allies Waiin and 
Daraparist in the first of whom we recognise the BitfUA, and in his allies, the 
PraulAdak and DiiAnAvEastiA of the inscription (XVI.) which is dated 
A. B. 1209, or thirteen years later. Major Tod was misinformed in stating 
DuarAveiisiia as the last of the PAaAMAii.AS, as his son and grandson are named 
in inscription XVIII. 
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The ioscription No. X. (y, 49 and 46 ,) records the successful aid given by 
two chiefs of another tribe, of the Gafiita Rajputs, to the Guzerat prince, against 
the Mohammedans. It is possible that the jAiTaa Sinh, was ope of the 
confederacy against Kdtteb, butitisnot clear to what aggression Samab a Sl^rIr, 
the son of Tej.i Sink, could have been opposed j as the period at which he 
Nourished, about &, o, 1286, preceded, by eleven years, the nearest invasion 
on record, thatof.ALLAUDSiN. The events might have occurred in the reign 
of Balin, although we are told bis policy was directed to oppose the Moguls, 
rather than encroach upon his Hindu neighbours, 

'The GtihiJa Rajputs, called by Ahidjaxl, and Goil by Lieutenant 

MACMunno, are one of the leading tribes of Guzerat ,* their genealogy is very 
fully detailed in inscription No, X.and it comprehends a name ofgreat note in 
the traditions of the Hindus, that of Bhoja, the tliird of tlie line. The precise 
date of the prince’s reign is not yet determined upon sufficient data, but we may, 
perhaps, be allowed to take it at a. d, 1030. From Buoja to Sa^aba Sish, are 
twenty-one reigns, and the date of the latter, according to the inscription, is a, P, 
ias6i giving, therefore, 256 yearii, or something more than twelve years to a 
reign. An average, no doubt, rather low, but hot below the possible proportion 
on a long tine of martial chiefs, and not sufficient, therefore, to invalidate the 
identity of this Buoja, with the celebrated monarch of Dhar, 

A more wreighly objection, however, arises to their identiheatiob, from the 
ten our of an inscription found at Madhukara Gher, by Major Tod, the sub¬ 
stance of which isgiren by him (T. 11. A. SJ. 223) and by which it appears, that 
the son of Bhoja was named UDATiuiTYA, and that his son was NaraveamX, 
who, by an inscription found at Uja^m^ died in S. lldt, or a. D. 1195* If the 
Madhuhata inscription be correctly interpreted, then Bhoja could not have 
died much earlier than IO 7 O, and we can scarcely suppose that twenty-one reigns 
occurred in 2l6 years, or at the rate of little more than ten years to a reign. 
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£ven jr tliia were admitted, tie variety of names is not to be reconciled^ and the 
Bhoja of and of our inscriptions, must be JiflFertnt persons. It is worthy . 
of notice, liowever, that ilie T^a^in inscrip Lion SjWhicii name UnavloiT’EA 
and his descendants, make no mention of Buota, and it seems ratlicr singular, 
that the Modkukara inscription should omit the name of hloKJA, Bhoja’s 
predecessor. It may be observed also, that the Bfiqja C/wrrV^'o, as quoted by 
Major Tod, calls the sons of Biioja, Deva IIaja and Vaciiiia Raja (p, S24). 

In our list, we have a h^AiiAVEnuX, and the next name, KiiiTTiVEaM^, is of pre¬ 
cisely the same import, as the YASovEasiJi of Major Tod's inscription. ’Whe¬ 
ther they arc the same, cannot he averred, and the resemblance of names goes 
no further than in these two' instances out of the five, which occur in the 
Jajfht grants, (p. S3l.) 

From the possession of jlrhuda, by Sawaha Sinha, the last on the GuMla 
roll, the district of Cha/idrdvaii had probably been made the reward of his 
aid to the Guzerat prince. Tins district, however, wlietlxer as an tudepen- 
dant principality, or a fief, did not long remain with this family, and Chandrd^ 
iviti, with the mountain Arhudat came under the power of the GitrwJfcn, Lux©- 
UA DevOt in A. D. 13211 the final suhversion of the Guzerat kingdom, by the 
Mussulmans, no doubt having paved the way for the dismemberment of that 
monarchy and iu dependencies, by every petty aggressor. We may probably 
extend this linCj fay adding to it oliici: two princes, as Teja Sinh and his son 
KXhxaua Deva, who was lord of ChmtdrAvaii, in Samvat, 1394 (a. n. 1338.J 

Beyond this date wc cannot trace, wiili any continuity, the fortunes of 
the holy mountains. It lias, no doubt, since undergone a frequent change of 
masters, the record of which belongs to modern history, and may, no doubt, 
be easily traced upon tlie spot, if it sliould be thought to merit investigation. 


t 
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B» CAPTAIN JOHN BRYAN NEUFVILLE, 

Dfptttj/ Assislajit QuaHer Master GeiieraL 


In taking a survey of the information lately acquired with regard to the 
Geography* and Population ofAsantj it may be necessary to premise, that prior 
to the occupation of Ran^purf the capital of Asant, during the late war, 
all accurate knowledge of tliese subjects terminated at that point, and that * 
the course of the jBrahmttputra had been almost invariably laid down by 
Hydrograpliers from a northerly direction and origin, where it was supposed to 
derive its source from the range of mountaJus which gives birth to the Ganges* 


* SuliEcqDciitTy td (he date of dii» Memoir mucli fldditroiiaJ laftHTaBdoa tiBi been collect*! 
With respect to the lieogrBplij Asam. SeveraJ poijita, howiverj of much interest remiilii to be 
decezTaiDcdj on which accoudIj bbj notice of them li, for the presontr suspended- Whoa the mTcstn 
gatioo ]ft compfcAt^ some of those ntemhers of the Sodety who are conreiaant with Geegrapbfeal 
cnquiryi will, it h be to hopedj commumcate the reiwlt#—(A# 
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Experience recently sequired dissipates this favourite hypothesis, and it 
now appears far more probable, (as indeed, has been asserted by the inhabit 
tants of Eastern that the original rise of the Bralmaputrat or Lofut» 

takes place at the same point, whence llovrs the Irascadi to the southward, 
through the heart of the Burman empire. 

The general course of tlie Lohit above i2ang/)Kr, is in a north-east direc* 
tion, gradually inclining to the eastward on approaclung SSudiyo, and is¬ 
suing through the hills from the Reservoir of the Brahtnokundf situated in 
about the ninety-sixth degree of Longitude, and twenty-seventh degree north 
latitude—beyond it, masses of snowy mountains extend to the eastward, 
whence, at a considerable distance, the LoMt is supposed to draw its first 
■ource. 

In more tranquil times, the Brafimakund was a place of great pilgrimage, 
and is still held in reverence by the Hindus, as possessing peculiar sanctity. 

Havitig thus adverted to the geueral course of the Stream, I shall pro¬ 
ceed in detail, commencing from the moiith of the Dikfto river, where the 
map drawn hy Ensign (now Lieutenant-Colonel Wood,) terminates, 

t* 

Quitting the mouth of the Dikho river, which flows from the southern 
hills, past Gfiargam and Rangpur^ the channel of the BraJimapuira is * 
found to pursue a northerly direction, inclining to east, for a considerable dis¬ 
tance, having on-its Icfl bank deep jungle and high'trees, which mark the' 
site of former populous villages now desolate, and their inhabitants carried 
into slavery by the Sinh'phos and other predatory tribes* 

, Ihe Ditang also unites at the mouth of the DtkhOt flowing from the 
south-east, and passing the JJor Hath, 
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Oil the right bank is the iaiaad, called M(gauU, formed by the separa* 
tion of the Lohii into two branches, about twenty mUes above Rangpur, 
and reuniting ^tSoM Pat. near Maura Mukk .* it was formerly populous 
and thickly studded with villages, of which there are now scarcely any vestiges. 
At the head of the MfpauU. on the right bank is the district of Sfsr, bc- 
longing to Asam proper, wliicli has suffered much from plunder and rapine 
during the late convulsions, ■ 

Ascending the Lohit, after a certain space, the mouth of the Bori Diking 
appears on tlic left bank, which runs by Jatfpur and DigU Ghat on the 
route pursued by the Burmese, and furnishes water*carriage thus far for the 
canoes of the countiy, Tlie Borl Diking flows from the hills consider- 
ably to the eastward and soutli of the Brakmakmid, throwing off the Naraa 
Mtng m Its course, which latter stream takes a nortli-wcst direction, and 
intersecting the Sinh^pho territory, empties itself into the LoMt. near 
Sadipa ; numerous tributary streams from the southern line of hill^ of the 
Nagpur tribes, flow into the Bori Diking in its course, which cross the 

road foUowed by the Burmese, and materially add to the difliulty of transit 
during the rainy season- 

Continuing on the left bank, which Is every where covered by deep grass 
Md forest jungle, the mouth of the Dib^d Nak presents itself, mark¬ 
ing the western boundary of the district inhabited by the tribe called 
Morans. Mufteh. or Mowamarias. tributarj’ to Asam, The limits of this 
tract are bounded on the south by the Bori Diking River, on the west by a 
line drawn between that stream and the mouth of the Diburu. on the north 
by the Brafimaputra. and on tlie cast by a line drawn from the Bori Dihing 
to a point opposite to the Kundil Naia, near Sadi^a. The portions at present 
inlmbitcd are entirely on the banks of the DMnt, which takes its rise near 
the north-east angle, and intersects diagonally the entire tract. 
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The M(iVL’amariaSt or Murans^ are subject to one Chief* called the i3nr^ 
senopatit who also aclcnowledges allegiance to bis Lord Paramount* the 
Rajah of^<rrtm; he hassucccsafully maintained his independance, and pre- 
his country from ravage during all the late convulsions* as well from 
tlic Burmese, as the Smh^pho$t and all the neighbouring predatory tribes. 

The Moicewi«rf<Mare Hindus, worshippers exclusively of Vishnu; but they 
appear very negligent of the proper observances, and religions opinions of 
their faith, and are scarcely considered by the natives from our Provinces, as 
within the pale of Hinduism. They are almost as much addicted to plunder* 
as the wild tribes surrounding them, and were held in equal dread by the 
Asamese. The present place of residence of the BarsenapalU is Bavga Gora, 
on the DiburUf and is nearly centrical. The former capitals* called Bara and 
Chota Sakrif near the iicad of the river* being too near the Sinkpho border. 

Resuming the right bajik above the head of the MqjouUf and the StU 
district* the river pursues a tract now quite barren of culture, and covered 
with trees and jungle* until it approaches the first line of hills* and washes the 
country inhabited by the tribe of Mxris^ a nearly barbarous race, rudely 
armed with bows and arrows, and difteriug altogether in language* appear¬ 
ance, and matmers from the inhabitants of Aiem proper. They have some 
villages on the bank, of which Motgaum is principal, having been recently 
re-peopled by the Gaum, or chief, who resumed his allegiance to the Asam 
government* and claimed protection from the bill Abors, his neighbours. 
The Miris, as vrell as the Abors, are very expert in the management of 
the bow ; they make use of a deadly vegetable poison to tip their arrows, 
which grows in the hills of the MUhmi and Bor Abor tribes, and is much 
prized : they employ it also to kill wild animals, whose flesh is not rendered 
unwholesome by its operation. The country inhabited by the Miris, ex¬ 
tends from the Sisi district to the Dthottg river, which flowing from the 
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nortliern hills, empties itself into the summit near Sildni (so called 

from the numerous fragments of rock and stones). The accounts given by all 
of the course of the Ztofiit, from tlie Brahtnakuiid, and above this point, are 
so corroborative, and so supported by geographical appearances, that 1 enter¬ 
tain little doubt as to the general accuracy of our knowledge regarding it, 
and have ceased to consider that stream, as any longer possessing claims to 
paramount interest, I therefore pause at the Dtfiongf tlie very great bulk of 
wbich, added to many peculiar circumstances related of its supposed source 
and passage, unite in rendering it an object of the greatest importance in the 
pursuit of scientific enquiry, as to it alone can we look for any prospect of the 
realization of the generally received theory, attributing a norifaern origin to 
a branch of the Brahmupuira* 

The existence of a very large river called the Sri Lofiitt (or sacred stream) 
running at the back of tlie mountainous ranges, appears to be too generally 
asserted to be altogether void of foundation, but 1 am totally unable to ascer¬ 
tain tlie direction of its course, and can only reconcile the contradictory ac¬ 
counts by supposing it to separate into two branches taking opposite channels } 
one of these flowing from east to west, is said to discharge its waters into the 
Dikongt periodically with the rainy season, and the arguments in favour 
this statement, are supported by very strong data. The opening in the 
mountainous ranges through wbiclt the Dihong issues, is sufficiently defined 
to authorize the opinion of its being the channel of a river, and that there is a 
communication with the plains of the north, has been shewn by fatal experience. 

In the reign of Rajeswar, little more than half a century ago, a sudden 
and overwhelming flood poured from the Dihong^ inundating the whole 
country, and sweeping away, with a resistless torrent, whole villages, and 
even districts: such is described to have been its violence, that the general 
features of the country, and the course of the river, were materially altered 
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by it. Titis flood continued for about flfleen days, during wLich timo vari* 
ous agricultural and houaehoM implements, elephant trappings, and numerous 
articles belonging to a race, evidently social and civiUaed, of pastoral and 
^ricultural habits, were washed down in. the stream. 

This cLrcumstanee, wliich does not scera to admit of any doubt, must 
establish satisfactorily, the existence of a passage from the north to a stream 
connected with the Bralm^puirat and its communication, either perennial, 
periodical, or occasional, with a considerable river of the nortliern plains. 
All the accounts received by me, concur in calKng this river the Sri Lofiit^ 
and tliat It takes its original rise from the upper or inaccessible Bralttnu- 
frund, (as recorded in their sacred traditions,) at the same spot with the 
£uri Iio/uif or SraAinaputra, It must be a stream of great importance, 
as it is familiar to all the various tribes with whom I have held intercourse. 
The Bihojrg river, therefore, as being supposed to unite with it, I consider 
as the point of keenest interest in the extension of geographical knowledge. 

Near the confluence of the Dihoitg with the Lofiitf is also that of the 
Dibongt {a minor stream) wliich also issues from the northern hiiU, but 
considerably to the eastward of the JlihoTtgt and the hilly space between is 
inhabited by the Abora, a rude hill race, populous and independant, of whom 
the more powerful, called Bor Ab&rSf occupy the inner, more lofty, and se¬ 
cure ranges. Of the manners and customs of these savage tribes, we have, 
as yet, but little information, for up to the period of my quitting Sadit/Sf 
none of them had been inspired with sufficient confidence to visit us. A list 
of the names of chiefs on the first, or lowest range, a$ given to me, will be 
found in Uie Appendix. (I.) 

Above the mouths of the DViong and DiSong, and the Jlftri territorj', 
the river passes through the district of SaS^a^ tlic capital of whidi* of 
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the siime name, is situated about six mUes inland, on the Kundil Na&x, 

This distiict is also U-ibiitary to Asam, and properly a part of it, but is now 

nearly laid waste, and inhabited principal(y by refugee Kitamptis and Ma~ 

lukSf driven by the Shift^phos from, their original seats to the south-east. 

* 

It is governed by a Kimrapti Prince, who has assumed the Asamesc title of 
Sadi^a Khama Goheirty claiming the same descent from the god Indra, witli 
the Rajas of Asam, the chiefs of the Mowamarias, Shamst 

The KItamptis of Sadipa and its neighbourhood emigrated towards the 
plains, now occupied by the Smh-phoSf in the reign of Rajeswar, or Mqjtt 
GaurinXtu, within the last half century, at which time that part of the terri¬ 
tory remained in its original integrity. They obtained permission to esta¬ 
blish themselves on the TAeinga, and settled at Laffa-horl^ where tlxey re¬ 
mained till the flight of R<pa GAoniNlirii, during the civil war^ when they 
took forcible possession of SadigOt ejecting the tlien Sadipa Khawa 
GoHeiiiy and reducing the Asamesc inhabitants to slavery—tliey have main¬ 
tained it, uniting with the Burmese interest, during their invasion and oc¬ 
cupation. They seem to be a. tall, fiur, and handsome race, particuliriy in 
the higher classes, far superior, in personal appearance, to tlie tribes surround-, 
ing them. 

In their religious worship and observances, there is no perceptible dif¬ 
ference between them and the Burmese Shans, who are all Buddhists.. 
The only idols adored are Gautasia, and his sainted disciples, but they seem 
extremely ignorant of the principles and tenets of their own faith. The 
JChamptis assert, that from the opposite sides of a lofty mountain, called 
Doi Sao FhOf rising from the midst of four others of stupendous altitude, 
to tlie eastward of Asam, and separating it from their couutr)', spring the 
SriLohif, tlie Lohtt of Asamt or the Brahmaputra, and the Inmadi, the 
last ftowing south to Ava, About twelve miles to the north-east of 
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Sadi^ah Smapur, formerly a strong frontier post of tlie Asam Government, 
beyond which the river cesses to be navigable, except to the canoes of the 
country. The surface of the Sadh/a district consists cliiedy of rich allu¬ 
vial soil, admirably adapted to the cultivation of rice and other produce 
requiring moisture: it furnishes two crops annually, but the inhabitants sel¬ 
dom till a BuflSciency of land, to ensure them against scarcity and famine. 

Returning to the left bank of the Zo/«/, opposite the district of SaditfOp 
and where that of Sma Pe/f ends, lies the country inhabited by some tribes of 
Sitdt^hos, accessible principally by two rivers, the Now noting and Thetnga, 
which issue from the eastern and south-eastern hills, and fall into the Hralima. 
putra, about ten miles above die Parallel ofSaditfa, 

TJie traqt of coiinto' on this side of the lulls, now occupied by the 
pho tribes, was originally part of Asam. and inhabited by the native subjects 
of that Government. Tliese were dispossessed by the encroachments of their 
bill neighbours, rommRucing with a period of about forty years, until the 
latter eventually established themselves on the fertile low lands which they at 
present hold. As utter havoc and desolation marked their progress, they 
formed new settlements, bearing the names of tJieir original scats in die liigh 
lands, or, more properly speaking, taking the designation of the cliiefs. by 
which It appears their place of residence is always known, as litsa Gauta, 
Daffa Gmon. &c. which are die patronymics of the chief, and arc also used w 
the names of their principal towns. The Sinh-phos ere nominally divided into 
twelve Gaums, or clans, and the term « The Twelve Chiefs,** is used to cx. 
press the collected body of the race. Of these, Bisa Gaum, Daja Gaum, Satu 
Gaum, and Lattora, are considered the most influential, but have no autliori- 
ty, by right, over the others i each is governed by its own chieC called Ghai 
Gaum, and all act separately* in concert* or advemcly, as circumstances and 
inclination may dictate; indeed, they seem to be held togetlicr by no bond of 
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union or fr^teniity, and rarely to co-operate, except for some temporary pur¬ 
pose of plunder. Of kte yeara tliey have taken advantage of the weakness 
of the Aaam Government, and have carried their ravages with fire and 
sword beyond the capital, Rangpur, laying waste the whole country, as far as 
Jarhatht and carrying off the wretched inhabitants into slavery : both banks 
of the river have been swept by their depredations, and the number of cap. 
tives stated to liave been carried off appears almost incredible. Of these the 
greater port have been sold to the hill Sink^QS^ KhamtiSf Shams, fire., but 
many of those retained for domestic and agricultural services in the Asanaese 
lowlands, were liberated by the advance of the British detachments. 

In the hills to the eastward of the pass to Ava, (ilie western hills being 
inhabited fay the Nagas) and the country beyond tJiem, are the original pos¬ 
sessions of tjie Siab^pkos, whence, as before statetl, they have descended into 
upper Asam. In endeavouring to trace their manners, customs, and tradi¬ 
tions. there is great discrepancy and contradiction between the accounts of the 
different chiefs, although, in some material points;, they agree. 

The statement given by the Blsa Gmim, the most intelligent of them, 
appears to be the most consistent, and I therefore follow it, leaving the fabulous 
portions to be brought up in the Appendix (No. 11.) By his account, in wliich 
he agrees with the others, the Sinh-phos were originally created and establish¬ 
ed on apUin at the top of the mouutoin, called Singra Bftum, situated 

at a distance of two months journey from Sadij/a, between the country of the 
J5or Khamtis and the border of China, and washed by a river caUddSr*/ Le/uV, 
ffowing in a southerly direction to the Iraradi: during their sojourn there, 
they were immortal, and held celestial intercourse with the planets and all 
heavenly intelligences, following the pure worship of one supreme being; but 
on their descending to the plains, they fell into the common lot of huma- 
nity, and having been obliged to embrue‘their hands in the blood of men 
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and animaldt for subsistence and in self-defence, soon adopted the idolatries 
and superstitions of the nations around them* since which period twenty-one 
generations have passed away* 

In their migration from east to west (following the account of the Btsa 
Gaum,) they reached [after a certain number of stages (App. HI.)] the stream 
called Turmg PJai, near old Bisa Gaum, or the Mjm^n-ifuaof our maps, which 
takes its rise on the south side of the range, called Patkoi, between Asam and 
theSMw country, runingto Hukhung (old Bisa) Munkhwiff, or Mogaum, and 
eventually to the Irauiadi, where it takes the names of The north 

fide of the Patkoi hill is also said to give birth to the Fowo and Sort Biking. 

The leading chiefs in this expedition are said to have been those of Btsa, 
Kultung, Sateo, ondNanla, whose descendants are now widely spread over the 
country. 

They appear to have been in depend ant of the powerful nations around 
them, and their form of Government to have consisted in a number of sepa¬ 
rate cbicfsbfps, or Gaums, of equal rank and authority, yet occasionally pos¬ 
sessing comparative weight and influence, from superior ability or resources. 
The principal division amongst them appears to he into two classes. The 
Sinh-phos proper, and the Kdkus, tlie latter being an inferior, though not ser¬ 
vile race, and distinguishable only by name. The Sinhphos, as far as I could 
understand, seem to be divided Into four nominal castes, or tribes, called 
Tftatigai, Alatfang, Luirang and Mhip. 

■ 

When in their own country, and before the plunder of Asam furnished 
them with slaves, they appear to have cultivated their lands, and carried oti 
all other purposes of domestic life, by means of a species of voluntary servitude, 
entered into by the poorer and more destitute individusds of their own people, 
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who, when reduced to want, were m the habit of selling themselves into bond¬ 
age, either temporarily, or for life, to their chiefs or more prosperous neigh¬ 
bours. They sometimes resorted to this step, in order to obtain wives of the 
daughters, and in eitlier case, were incorporated with the family, performing 
domestic and stgrictdtural service, but under no degradation* Sink^hes, in 
this state of dependance, were called Gum Lao. In the succession to patrimo¬ 
nial property, the mode of division, as described by them, appears most sin¬ 
gular ^ the eldest and youngest sons dividing every thing between them; 
tlie eldest taking the landed estate, or place of settlement, with the title j the 
latter, the personals j white the ititermediate brethren, where any exist, are en¬ 
tirely excluded from all participation, and remain with their families, attach¬ 
ed to the chief, as during the life time of the father. 


As a striking example of this custom, the Gaums of Bisa and Sataot 
from whom I derived my information, adduced the case of their common an¬ 
cestor, a Saiao Gaum, seven generations back, who at his death, left tltree 
sons, from whom the famiLes of the present Sam Gaum, Btsa Gaum, and 
Wak^ait Gaum, are descended* Of these, Satao Gaum, the eldest, succeeded 
to the chtefshJp and land, white Wakyait Gatm removed to another part of 
the country, taking all the cattle and personal property, and leaving the 
Btsa Gaum to seek his own fortune * tiie descendants of this last have now 
acquired, by their own enterprize or ability, an ascendancy both in wealth and 
influence over the others. 

V 

The Gaum of Sdtora is a Kdku, but has elevated himself by his re¬ 
sources to an equality of estimation with the Shih,pko cliiefs, and ^is consi- 
dered os amongst the most influential, 

■ 

Tile religion of the Sinh-pkos, appears to be a strange mixture of all the 
various idolatries and superstitions of the nations, with whom they have inter- 
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course, and to have no fixed principles common to the whole tribe. The osten¬ 
sible worship is that of Gautama, whose temples and priests are found in all 
their principal villages, and have evidently, as also by their own account, been 
borrowed from the and Khamtis, ' They are also in the habit of deify¬ 
ing any Sinh-phas whom they may chance to kill in action, during a fray with 
some other tribe or village, and of sacrificing to them as their penates; and in 
every case of emergency, such as f^iue, pestilence, or danger, they make of¬ 
ferings to the Megh Deoia, god of the elements, of clouds and stones, ('called 
also Nmgsekis) sacrificing buffaloes, hogs, and cocks. The skulls of buffaloes so 

offered up are, aAeiwards, hung up in their houses, in memorial of their 
piety. 


Polygamy, without restriction, is followed by the Sinh-pkost and tliey 
make no distinction between the children bom to them of Asamese or foreign 
mothers, and those of the pure Sinh-phos. They reject, with horror, the 
idea of infanticide, under any shape or pretext, 

t 

The custom observed in their funerals varies according to the quality of 
the deceased, and the manner of his death. Those of the lower classes being 
buried almost immediately, while the chiefs are generally kept in state for 
two or more years, the body being removed to some distance during the pro¬ 
gress of decomposition, after wliich it is placed in a coffin, and again restored 
to the house, where it remains surrounded by the insignia of rank used dur¬ 
ing life/* The body of the Gaum of Gakhindf was found by us in this state, 

on taking possession of the stockade in June last, and had lain there more 
than two years. 


e’d Narrative of Captain Cook’s first Vojago to Otdieito will be found o mnttfcoble coin- 

tnee Lfreea tJuj l-uncral c^remooles of the lalacLiltiti^ and Ihosc now defionbed, of iho Siuhn 
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The reason assigned by them for this custom is, to avoid the danger of 
drawing down on them feuds with the more remote branches of the fatniiy, 
spread in different directions, who would consider it a deadly insult, were the 
corpse to be interred without due intimation being given, and they thus delay 
performing the final rites utitil replies shall have been received from every 
member entitled to that compliment. At the proper time, the corpse is in¬ 
terred, and a monument of earth, confined by bamboo matting, of a peculiar 
form, erected over it. 

m 

If the deceased mot his fate by any violent means, they also sacrifice a 
bul&loe, the head of which they fasten as a memorial in the centre of a large 
cross of wood of the Saint Andrew's form—^but, if on the contrary, the case 
is one of natural death, they omit this ceremony, saying, tliatthe gods have vo¬ 
luntarily taken him to themselves. 

The native arms of the Sinfi~phos are tlie DhaOt a sliort square-ended 
sword, an ablong wooden shield, the spear and bow, but they aro partial 
to musquets of which they have a fe w, but are unable to preser^'e in an effici¬ 
ent state. The soil of the Asamese lowlands, occupied hy the Sinh^pkos, 
is extremely fertile, consisting almost entirely of a sitrface of rich alluvial earth, 
on a gravelly basis. It yields two crops annually, and is adapted in an admir¬ 
able degree to rice cultivation, being well watered by numerous streams. 
The sugar-cane, indian-corn, &c. &c. would also thrive. The depopulation 
of the district, and the predatory habits of its present occupants:, however, 
have materially dimmished cultivation, and the greater part of the countty is 
now overrun with the rankest jungle—nor is this evil likely to be remedied 
under a considerable lapse of time, the assumption of tlieir Asamese slaves 
having reduced the Sinh^phos to the necessity of tlieir own exertions, either 
in the raising or purchase of grain. Tr» the former, though attended with 
little comparative labor from the natural fertility of the soil, the present 
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generation seem very averse, never personally engaging in either pastoral or 
j^ricultural pursuits, which were conducted by the slaves, who bore a pro¬ 
portion to their masters, of at least fifty to one. Tlie Sinh-pho chiefs 
aeem, at the same time, fully sensible of the value of the possessions they have 
acquired on the fertile plains over their original seats in the hills, and 1 have 
no doubt, but that seeing the necessity of submitting, they will settle into 
order and tranquillity, and that, by a gradual amelioration in their habits and 
character, their descendants may become peaceable and valuable subjccta. 


The post of Sadi^fa is nearly encircled, at a distance of from thirty to 
fifty miles, by lines of mountains* behind which are tnoPC lofty ranges covered 
with eternal snow—-from which the Dihtmg and Hibotig rivers fiow from 
the north, the ioA// east, and die ThcingA and i>i7ifr^, more to the 

southward, where the hills decrease in height, and present the pass to 
of which. I shall speak hereafter. 

The portion of hills of the lower ranges, between the heads of the Dihong 
and Dibongi 1 have already described as the territory of the Ahors i more to the 
eastward of them, on the line of hills including the opening of the Brahma^ 
htndt is the district of MUhmSf another numerous hill tribe, differing only 
in name from the others, (Appendix No* IV,) 

Beyond this mountainous region extends the grand field of enquiry and 
interest, if any credit be due to the opinion universally prevalent here respect¬ 
ing the nations inhabiting those tracts. The country to the eastward of 
Bhol, and the northward of Sndiya, extending on the plain beyond the 
mountains, is said to he possessed by a powerful nation called KoStas, or 
Kidias, who are described as having attained a high degree of advancement 
and civilization, «qual to any of tha nations of the East. The power, domi¬ 
nion, ami resources of the iCu/ra are stated to exceed by far those of 
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Asam, under its most flourishing circumstances, and in fonnor times, a com¬ 
munication appears to have been kept up between the states, now long discoO' 
tinueiL 

To this nation are attributed the impiements of husbandry and domes¬ 
tic life, washed down by the flood qf the Dihong before mentioned. Of their 
peculiar habits and religion, nothing is known, though they are considered to 
be Hindus, a circumstance which, from their locality, I tliink most unlikely, 
and in all probability arising merely from some fancied analogy of sound, 
the word KoUta being used in Assamese to signify the Kitaet caste. There 
is said to bean entrance to this country from upper Asom, by a natural tunnel 
under the mountains; but such is obviously fabulous, at least to the assumed 
extent. All accounts agree in statmg, that a colony of Asamese, under two 
sons of a Bara Goiein, about eight generations back, took refuge in the 
country of the KoUtuSt on the banks of the Sn LchUf wltence, till within 
about two hundred years, they, at intervals, maintained a correspondence with 
the parent state. They were hospitably received by the KuUa Raja, who 
assigned lands to them for a settlement, and they had naturalized and inter¬ 
married with the inhabitants. Since that period, however, no trace either 
of them, or of the KuHas, had been fpund until the flood of the Dikortg exhi¬ 
bited marks of their existence, or of that of a nation resembling them in an 
acquaintance with the useful arts. 

The plains to the eastward of the Kulta country, beyond the MishmU, 
is well known as the country of the Jjama, or the Yam Smh R^a, a 
nation also independant, and said to be frequently engaged in hostility with 
Kultas, The inhabitants are described as a warUke equestrian race, clothed 
something after the European manner, in trowsera and quilted jackets, and 
celebrated for their breed of horses. There is a pass to the Lama country, 
through the Mitkm hills, a little to the northward of the Brahmahmtd^ a jour- 
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ney of twenty days, which was described by a man, who accomplished seven¬ 
teen : it is practicable only to a inountatneer, and appears to present almost 
insuperable dJScultieSh He states, that on two occasions, the traveHer is 
obliged to swing himself across precipices by the bands and feet, on a rope 
of canc stretched from rock to rock. (Appendix No, V.) 

.To the southward of that tract, and eastward of the Bralmakundf lies 
the country inhabited by the Bor Eliamfis, from whom the Khamth of 
Sadi^a arc sprung. They are Buddliists, of the same worship as the Bur. 
mese. Shams, &c., and claim divine origin. Through their country, they 
state, the Irawadi flows towards Ava, taking its rise from the hills, dividing 
them from Asatn and the Mishmis. I have been furnished with a route 
from Sedijfa by the Theinga, (Appendix No. VI.^ 

The principal difficulty which I have experienced in tracing the route 
from Rang<pur into Ava^ from various sources of information, has arisen less 
from any actual dl^rences of statement than from the discordant dialects and 
mode of pronundation of the people. Thus, although, the the 

Khamiis^ Sinh-fhos^ and Burmeset from whom I made enquiries, all seem 
to agree as to the genera] distance and direction, yet each gave a diflferent 
route, and seemed to have no acquaintance with those of the others. Two 
rallying points, however, became established, namely, AMtmtrvp, or Namhog^ 
second of the map, on thU side of the hiUs, and old Bha, or yZ, 

on the other. 

The first correction requisite in the Burmese route, laid down in the 
map, isattlie commencement, quitting Bangpur, whence the road should 
take a north-easterly direction, until it reaches the entrance of the pass near 
BisaGong^ et the junction of the .Bor* and Noma JHhmg rivers. This road, 
after crossing the Disimg, near Bor Hath, and the Ban Hihing at Jypur, 
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skirts the norlherD base of the Naga hills, end follows the course of the ^oti 
Diking, The names of many stages in the map being clearly traceable. 
Tims, Borhapi Chvwka, for the Asamese Bor Hdth Ckoke^; Tapan, the 
Tipang Nala, TuongHa and Namhog, for Kuonkrcea Namroi^p, PhaJcc 
Yua for Wah/et, and Namhog second, for the valley and post ofmnirup, in 
the entrance to the passes. Tliis sliould more properly be placed about the 
twenty-seventh degree of north latitude, and 95“ 40' east longitude. Tapka 
Kan^ua. I conclude to be old Dajfa Ganm, which is situated in that direc 
tiou. Nvn Nun is common to hotli. Foa-puo is the Fatkoi hill, near which 
.the original boundary of Asam and the Skihn country was fixed. Thiki, 
(a h.gli hill) Is called, by the Khamtis. Takkn, and the Tkekkee Nala, 
TashpaU. Bc^anoongooa, or mkhmg, of the Burmese, is old Bha Gnum. 
the original seat and possession of the Sink.phos of that tribe and name, 
where some of them still remain, and preserve their allegiance to the present 
chief, whose influence extends through the entire intermediate space in the 
passes. The distance from Ndmrup to old Bisa, notwithstanding the 
difficulties of transit, accomplished by all in ten days, by marches described as 
rom day-break till noon. It has been regularly traversed for a series of years, 
and 19 universally asserted to present no difficulties of any formidable nature: 
indeed, the greater part Is described as being excellent, winding round the 
igh lulls, and, except in one or two instances, with no very great angle of 
acclivity- Water is in abundance throughout, except at two places, the 
fourth bait from mrnrup, and at the hill of T/iiAi/non, where it is scarce, but 
not altogether deficient. Further particulara of this route, from different 
authorities^ will be found in the Appendix No- Vil- 
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No* 1. Fuge 336» 

VlUAgeA of the Abor Chielif, m iht I&wer wge from tht Wert to Emu 


l- 

Toni GaoiOt nearly north of Silan Mukh^ between 

tbe Blflgoomade and Salang Hlllt* 

». 

To&l Tarin Gaon» between the Salang and Dokhmiig HOU 

3. 

Takbang Gomn, on the Allureuiah HilL 


4. 

TakHim Gaonii an the Bobiniidl HUh 


3. 

Banlnpong Gaom. 


«. 

Tabht Gnoni* 


7. 

Liitung Gaom. 


Sl 

Tibang Gaom* 


9. 

Lain Gaom. 

^ a 

10. 

Tang^ptnng Gacm* 


n. 

hfia Kekhia Ghih* 

r. 

le. 

Tengt Pah Gaoin. 


13. 

Kanglm Ganm* 


14. 

Tepokh Gaonu 



No* IL Page 333, 

* 

By tho Bfsd Gam, or Chief of the of Bba. 

lo the beginnings the Great Goseln, (the Supreme Balog,) created maop and regarded him 
with etpedal kindnert and fatour* He gave him the whole cuth to dwell la and enjoj, but for¬ 
bade him bathing or washing in the liver called HAmtWi, under a threaLeaed penalty of being 
devoured by die MMoi, (Demand) luid totally dertroyed u (he forfeit of hii disobedkncif* That 
on the contrary* he reTrmnedj EUkhai liiould kaTo no power over hitn> imd he ohould Inherit the 
iLTtb eternally^ 
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boffffrer, smn disobeyed ibe tnJm3CEion» And iho who!e njce wi* defQUred by Il4^ 
kAagj irith the exception of a nun called Siri Jk, aod bit WUe Phaktai. 

These irere suited uadcr a iree^ when the Goaein caused a PatroCp perched on a bough, to 
■peak, aad give chetn warning to Avoid the North, and fty t* the ^outhword^ by which they would 

m "" 

escape from PdkhcUM handf. The man S(H ^Tio obeyed, but Phaktat took the other rondp 
and ftll into the clutches of Pdk^aiw ’When Sirs Jia mw Phaktai in lha power of the Ee- 
tnon, be was divided Irazn them by tlio river Ram Sm, tlie forbidden streamp and forgetting* or 
duregnrdlng the prohibitloup be immediately crossed Jf to her readier and was also taken by Rakhatf 
who prepared to devour them^ In the ac^ howcvoTi ef Ming them to his mouEhj a flame issued 
from all parts of lui body^ and eoncumed biro on the spot, since whidi time ng RSkham have been 
seen nn ibo eartli^ in a paipahk shape. 

Tile great Goaeih having then fully instructed Sirf JSa and PhaAtat in all useful kaow- 
Jedge^ placed them un the Mfifai Sanffra-bh&m hiU, and from tlicoii the pretent race of men are 
descended. 

By the Satao Gam^ or Chief of the Claa Saiao ai Stnh~pAoi* 

The came onglnally from a place situated two months' Journey from Saiaa Gaanh 

and peopled the eaith. 

The nice of man having hilled and roasted bulTaloes and pigt^ which they devoured* without 
offering up the prescribed portions in anciifijqo to the godst the Supremo Bcjog, in hit angeTi seat an 
universal delugCj which covered the earth, and destroyed the whole race of man, with the exception 
of two men called Kung-Jitaag and JTifir^on^, and their Wives, whom he wirned to take re¬ 
fuge on the top ef tlso Singra Bh&m MUl^ which remained above the watei^ i froin them the preiKnl 
race are descended. 

A Brother and Sister bdoagmg to a race superior to man were also saved- The Supreme 
Being directed them to conceal themselves under a conical mound of earth, taking with them two 
cocks, ond nine spikes of bamboo, tlie latter they were to stick througli the sides of the mound, and 
pull them out one by one daily- They did so for dgbt days, but the cocks took no notice. On 
drawing out the uinth^ tbo light appeared through, and tlic cocks craw, by which they knew that the 
waters bad subsided. They then went out, and as tliey were in search of fire they encountered tlio 
'Aid woman belonging to the Demon Rdkhatj who endeavoured to sel^ them : they, howeveriCfloc tin] 
their escape to the mnlh beaven, where they were deifled, and nre sacHiiced to by the Sink-photf 
with oocki and pigs. 

The name of the brother Is Sai-Jan, and the lister GSuwg. 
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By the Sadiya SiaHw Gekdn, the Khamd Prince of SadJya, 

The race of men hoTiog fnUeD into every kind of iniipiity, the Supreme Beizig, called by tu 
Saaii Miltta, but worehiji^ed by all nations under dilferent nnmea"* determined on destroying it, 
and creadng it onev. With tbJa viow, he give wiming iu a tUien to four holy Gokeiiu, directiiig 
them to tBhe shelter in the heaven, Meru {called by the Khamth A5» Sao Pha,) and (hen caused 
soven suns to appear, which burnt up the whole earth, and destroyed every thing ou iu After which, 
there came vteleat rains wliicb washed away all the ciaden and ashes, and refieshed and re-fertiliied 
the wth. 

Tlic Tour then descend^p and r«'[»cop]ed it with m new race^ 

No. riT- Pago 

Migrating ftom Ewt itt Weatp tile Stnh-pkoM fir»t cvtabliabed thenuelvea on the plain of Km- 
m a bnncli of the Sri Lahit 

* 

Thence to the hilla^ called yanffl>ranp.Uok, which ora situated South-east frtun IKAAiiag 

(or Bija.nfin*yda, of the map} East of B4aM«o, and four or livo days' journey ftom the Chinese 
border- • 

Tlience to the SUltobAttg Ildl. 

Thence lo i^s®-J>craf, Eastwnid of Buftk^ng. 

Thence to Mining Pdnf, where diey had an acnion with the Burmese ud Shams, and were 
victotiouB. 

Thence to TihU/ig Pdai and old BUa, or Bnkkmg (Bija-nfin.yda.) 

No- IV. Page 344. 

The Villagct of the Mithmu, from West to East. 

I. PadA Mfthm, neor the JMong N. 

2- Gurai MUhmt. 

9 . Tamoffor. 

4. iKpara Mttkmf, North of the SroAmthaid i thence proceeding Easterly, within the Hilly 
ranges, ore, ■' 


* Literta uterpretatwn of bb words. 
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1, Jffifl Gwm, 

2* Kurtang Mffifftifft a large impulom* place 3 te tKo diatncl of ilip ^ MtihuU, «t mffre 
Ittwetful, anil thence to the wnibence of o riTer cjJled Mamat, witli ilie which runjf 

«™ai, through Lbo XMmti cotmtrj, to Am, ou (h« baot* o/irJtich atg tha Mfiimf viUagct of 
Ik Namau Go^bl * 

2. D^rku Gaom. 

Kundon Gaantw 

4, JSUan Gaom. 

JicUtgU 

6- Sik^vet Gaom. 

7i iVri?A^f^A Gaom* 

5. Ki&iotil Giiam* 

* 

No. V, Page 

Route through the MtJimt htllt to the eourtry of die Lama. 

Quitting the BraAaaiu»d, cro« a caiuiipct of the LaAit, by a rope of <ane ■vapeikded hctos 

the prccipicCt to Pkii^a Gaom^ 

2. Cross tlio Tidan^, tklao by a ropo bridgCj to PMim Gcom^ ’ 

3* Ga^ 

* 

4, Satt^ Ga&m. 

5e Tw TilniTig Gaom* 

6- Z«&a fidont. 

7. StiJu Anca .• occupying lereateeD dnyt: thecce diree to the Laaia city and fart on due 
title of tbe Sri Lohit^ 

Koe Yl. 34Ge 

1, Froin Sadi^ to ihn mouth of the ThetT^ aii<] ctom Uie 
On the left bepb of the 7)Wui^ to Saiao CToomi* 

3. To Simm GacoL 
4- To Sat^ra GaonL 
3. To LajffU BarL 
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0. Cron tlte Thritiffa and JOiapt rirer*. 

f 7, PdM tatiTceji tlift Lat\cmg and Chihlai hilli, and crou iba Shopi Nata, lo the Phukkan 
AWa. 

<i ! 8. PaMthevUlflge of««»» tlw Tttmvl Nate (o the Taa^iU ^ala, 

K 1 (all thae Nalas run into the Non/ in ili® luU*-) 

I Oa Cmsi the Tappet to tJho 

L 10- PiiM the hill, und croM the Jilukko^i Nala %n .fiierfliAn 

11, CrOB the Dttjh Pint, pan lit* village of Bttjan, and cron the Nalahs of Juki PisS, Jan 
PdttS, Ekapt Pamet, L«a Paul, Naoaug PiM, and tlie Diking, to Phakhung Oaom tiKl JWbm Gaom, 


To A^cimjAE Pauh 
13. To Suoppartffi 
1-Id To the J7of 

16. To die I*/iang hiUi thenc* three d*y» to the Bor Kkaraiit country ; the rout*, diiiiii£ the 

m 

Jiit fttages^ teing very irlofUiig jud bet^cu lofty bilUr 


No* m Page M7e 


From to 

1. lUtafia. * 

S. yiampaL 
JVkMa 

4^ iSoAyi^. 

5, PotAof (Pm P«o^> 

7. JfoUo^. 

B. £WoAa 

B- TVriUoA « high hiUi) 

IOl SaitJL 

IL 

It, vr oM Bisa Gamm^ {Bijanooe yoea,) trhem the tiD!i end^ and the route 

paue* through a fine, |»apu)ouj^ oultivatcd country s crosaing the Nampm Nai^f the TiwI&A JVb/Oj 
^Thaonka oF the map)* and detceoding the vnmll hill of Chambua (hfoont Samu,) to BAuMgliihg 
maa th* Nalot (Naxnpua,) i in all ci^t days from Bixi or Bifamn^ to Mm^kw^ 

or JUd^omi ftoDi whence arc both open road and water tran&It to Autefopura- ^ 
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HISTOBICAL AND STATISTICAL 
SKETCH OF 

A R A C A N. 


Bt CHARLES PATON, Es<i, 

£u&-Ccnmiii£riLPim- in Aracan, 


A HE foltowing particulars retatlng to the newly acquired province of Ara- 
can, are the rijsult of a tour made through its several sulidivisions, and such 
communication, with the people of the country, as an imperfect command of 
the language would permit. I hai'c, however, in all cases, endeavoured scru¬ 
pulously to satisfy myself of the correctness of the iiiforntaiion, by personal 
inspectioD, and by the fullest corroborative evidence that was procurable. 

The ancient history of Aracan, has been chiefly extracted from Magh 
manuscripts, in the possession of the late Commissioner. Mr. Robertson. That 
of more recent periods has been gathered also from written records, but espe¬ 
cially from the oral communications of individuals, who were implicated in 
the transactions, or who witnessed their occurrencet 
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The topography of the country has been derived from personal obser' 
vation, and the comnaunications of Officers employed in the Quarter-Master's 
or Survey Dcpartiaents* and the population from a census, taken by Mr, Ro¬ 
bertson and myself. My own esperience, and frequent intercourse with the 
most intelligent natives, have enabled me to offer a description of the pro¬ 
ductions of the country, and the character of the people. 

The province of Aracan and its dependencies, Ramree, Cheduba, and 
Sandaway, lie between eighteen and twenty-one degrees of north latitude, and 
may be averaged at about sixty miles in breadth j bounded on the east and 
south by the Yuiitodan^ mountains, on the west by the Bay of Bengal, and on 
the north, by the and the mountains of Tpylit at the source of the MrosOt 
covering an extent of about eleven tfjousand square miles, of which .there are 
not, at present, more than four hundred in a state of cultivation. The greater 
part of the country, from the bottom of the mountains, drawn to the sea is a 
SunderbaTtj and the oniy possible way of communicating with the different 
villages, is by water. 

The Province of Aracan, exclusive of the capital, includes fifty-five vil¬ 
lage divisions, or districts; each district, or division, containing, according to 
its size, from two to sixty paras, or small villages: each division is placed 
under the control of a Sirdar, who is held responsible for the good conduct . 
of the parados of his division, who are, generally, appointed by the suffrage 
of the villages. The town of Aracan was divided, by the Burmese, into 
eight wards, according with the number of outlets from the fortifications, 
each w*ard had its own Police, but all were placed under the Maofugri 
and Aclterang, of the city, who received the daily reports: if any complaint 
was preferred, not cognizable by them, it was referred to the Judicial Court, 
consisting of the Akwenwortt (Collector of land revenue) Akoufon, (Collector 
of Port Customs) two Chika^dos, law officers, and two Nakhandos, (royal 
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reporters,) i if the case could not be settled by them, an appeal teas made to 
the Raja, whose decision was final in all cases, not atfecting the officers of 
the state or Kfieuks of village divisions, who had the privilege of appealing to 
the Simvsaf/ or Court of the King in Council, in capital offences, the 

friends of the criminal, if able to pay a handsome sum of money, rarely failed 
to effect the release of the culprit, and often, even, at the place of execution. 
In many cases, plaintiff and defendant were both made to pay fees and. costs, 
of which the officers of the police had their share, and in consequence tlie ut¬ 
most vigilance and efficiency were kept up, rendering it almost impossible for 
crime to be committed without the knowledge,of the civU officers of the state. 

The province of Ramreo including Amherst Island, is divided into twen<* 
¥ 

ty*five village divisions. The Island of Cheduba has always been considered as 
one district, and contains ten paras. The provinces of Ram re e, Sandaway, and 
Cheduba, had each a Deputy Governor, hut all were stihnrdlnate to the Raja 
of Aracan, whose situation was the best in the gift of the King of Ava, and 
always bestowed upon some relation, or as a reward for eminent service ren¬ 
dered to the state by the ioditidual invested with that high honor, who was 
only required to remit a portion of the revenue tn Ava for the support of the 
white elephant, never exceeding one hundred and twenty of silver, 

equal to about sicca rupees eighteen thousand, six hundred and sixty-three: 
die remainder became his sole perquisite. 

The Governor and Deputy Governors were, generally, relieved every 
tliird or fourth year, M'iien their successors arrived, the K/ieukSf or head men 
of village divisions, were summoned to the seat of Government, wlicn a heavy 
fee was exacted for confirming diem in all their former rights and privllegci. 

According to the Chronology of the Mughs, the present year of our 
Lord 1SS6, corresponds with 11SS of their era, which was established in honor 

3 s 
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of Goadma (GauJafna) ^ho introduced the worship of Buddlia into these 
regions, during the reign of Chanda Soeia Got a,* and built the famous 
temple of ^fah^murtficha. When the religion of Buddha had been univers'ally 
adopted, Goadma told the King, that he intended visiting other nations 
of the earth, for the purpose of propagating the true religion, and solicited 
his permission to depart, which was grauted, on his allowing the King to tahe 
a caste of hisiigure in mixod metals; all the cunning artificers in the king¬ 
dom having been convened, the work was commenced on a Wednesday 
morning, and on the following Friday, the caste was complete, when Goad- 
MA disappeared, and the image was set up in his stead. 'The image is stated 
to be composed of equal parts, gold, silver, copper, brass, lead, tin, iron, ste^t 
and tutenaguc, and of the following dimensions: 

Fedestal, of the same metals as the image, four cubits broad. 

Figure, in a sitting posture, eight cubits high. 

Cbanha Soa£A Gota, the first Raja on record, after a long and happy 
reign, died in the sixty-thiid year of the Mugh era. 

His successors were Sobea Kadoo, who died in the Mugh era 
Maua Jyno, * ...... ...... 

SojiEA Chanda, 1st . . . 

Moila Tvm Chanda, . . 

Bulca Chanda, . . 

Kala Chanda, . . . 

Thai,a Chanda, 1st . . . 

SoasA Chanda, Sd . 

SiKHi Raja, . 


117 

S68 
288 
317 
346 
368 
384 ' 


• Pombly for Suij/a G^a, the Solar dywuiy, « U» whole ibaj imply die Klngi of tlic Solar 
an unar ■'OM, w the peHodo dnirag which time dynastiet were m existence, rather than any 
pnrticulitr individual. It is to be observed, however, that in either «we, the Mugh ChroaoJogy will 
wt coircipoiid rrith that of the PUraaas.— 41 , H. W. 
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He was succeeded by Thals Chavoa^ who being a great favorite of the 
gods, they sent him an enchanted spear^ Dfuio^ and magic ring, from the 
invisible world. In the year 387, went on an expedition against China, 
leaving the magic ring with his wife, as a safeguard to her virtue, and 
charm against the influence of evil eyes, with this injunction, that in the 
event of bis not returning, she should raise that person to the throne, whose 
forefinger the ring would lit, knowing it would accommodate itself only to 
him, who was blessed with the favor of the gods, and that he should tliere^ 
by not only secure a good husband for the queen, but a wise ruler for the 
people. The Raja having effected the object of his expedition, was acciden^ 
tally drowned on his way back; the mournful intelligence w'as conveyed to the 
Queen, by the minister, who tried every artifice to ingratiate himself into the 
Queen's favor, with the hope of being raised to the sovereignty: the Queen 
told him of the late King’s injunction, relative to the ring, and stated that he 
whose forefinger the ring fitted, should be raised to tbe tlirona, whether a 
prince, or a peasant. She accordingly presented the ring to liini in full dur¬ 
bar, and he made every effort to put it on, but in vain : it was then tried by 
tbe nobles, who all suffered a siintlar mortification: at length, the story 
of the ring liaving spread far and wide, two brothers, by name Aaina Tc and 
Amra Ko, of the Jftiim caste, inhabitants of the Kaktdyng hUls, came to try 

their fortune, and both found the ring to fit. Tbe Queen made choice of Amr.! 

* 

Te, and raised him to the throne, who shortly oRerwards becoming jealous of 
his brother, slew him; upon which Bay Bat \Vi}n, Auba Ko's son fled to the 
mountain of Pku* Bhong Tong^ between i^rdcau, and Ava. About this pe¬ 
riod, Sfi Bufisro Pito, Kiug of Atw, being irritated on hearing that the 
Queen of Aracan had raised a Jh&m to the throne, resolved to make war 
upon Ahba Tb. On his way to Aracan, lie fell in with Bay Bay who 


* Yoomadon^. 
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volunteered hi$ aid against hia uncle : when they arrived at’ the viibge of 
Parendjfng, in Aracan, Bat Bat WtSir remained to fast and pray for three 
days^ and entreated the gods, tiiat if it was decreed he should become the 
Kaja of Aracan, and be permitted to revenge his father's death, they would 
send him three armed boats from the invisible world ; on the third day his 
prayers were attended to, and tlie war boats appeared; but he was instructed^ 
first to attack the King of Ava, and then march against his uncle. Having 
worsted the King of Avcit who retired to Ivis^ own kingdom, he advanced to¬ 
wards the capital, Amba Te fell sick and died in 39S, after a reign of only 
five years. Bat Bat Wdjf held the reins of government undisturbed, till the 
year 4t>5, when Anwaho Tunoza, King of Ava^ to revenge the defeat of StJ 
Bh^xg Piiy, invaded Aracan with a large army, and having defeated Bay Bay 
WdN, au a pitchy battle, compelled him to retire to Phosmii JK&ngt where 
he recruited his forces, and renewed the contest j and, after various engage- 
meuts, suceeodcd in recovering the western half of his kingdom : the Bur¬ 
mese holding tJie eastern. Buring this divided rule, there appear to have been 
continual disputes, which lasted till the year 423, when Kamang Taoonc (the 
son of KingTHALA Chanda, who was drowned in returning from Cltim)% came 
from the hills of near Gtirjenia, where he had been long secreted, with 
an army of Jbums, and attacked, defeated, and killed the Burmese Baja: about 
this time Bat Bat WtSx died, and Nasiono Tadong became Eaja, and held 
his Court in the city of Chamboiao till the year 438, when he died, upon which, 
the 'hi inistcr raised a descendant of the ancient Rajas, by name Kadu San, 
to the Uirone, and he ruled till the year 443: his immediate successors were as 
follows: 

Cuanda San, brother of the late Raja, who reigned till the year 449 
Ma NIK Ran GFud, son of Chanda San ,,, ... ... 459 

He was succeeded by hia son Maha Sdiifs, who reigned till the year 
462 , when hia brother SdaiN obtained the sovereignty, and ruled till 4G4 : 
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he was succeeded by Itfs son PtfsAKf, who held the reins of government 
till the year 4C8, when a person named N axi^k Fjidofaf became Raja> and 
ruled till the year 470, when his minister CHavosAuau raised a rebellion in the 
kingdom, and having put the Raja to deattf, assumed the reins of govern¬ 
ment : he held them only for one year, having been deposed by his own 
minister, who placed a son ofNaHiK Ffitiofnf, byname AIanik KtxLad, upon 
the throne, who ruled till the year 47d, and was succeeded by MAXtit Sam, 1st, 
who ruled till the year 479 : hia successor was Manik Kala, who governed till 
* the year 481, when Mamix Phaloko, ist, ascended the throne, who w'as deposed 
and put to death in 485, by his own minister Sam Kyamo, who held tlie 
government till the year 487* About tliis period two of Mahik Fhalonc’s 
sons fled and took refuge with the King of jiva .* their names were Mamix 
Sam, 2d, and Maxik ZauI ; on the death of Sam Ktamo, they held the* 
government till the year 493, whenLEVYA San, grand son of Manjk Phai.ono, 
1st, assisted by an army from tlia King of invaded Aracant defeated 
and killed Maktk ZadI, and possessing himself of the reins of govern¬ 
ment, ruled tUJ the year 498: hb descendants and successors governed as 
foUows> 

Le yva San, till the year ,,., ,,,. 5oo 

Maha RAjofaf. 50 % 

■» 

Leyya WYNOfftf, 1st, 510 

Leyra WangtI, . Sao 

Kowalea next ascended the throne, and reigned till the year 530 : this 
Haja built the temple of Mahatt, and set up in it the large and famous idol 
of that name i he appears to have ruled over a part of China, the whole of 
Am, Siam, and and to have been possessed of five white elephants. On 

his death, his son Dassa became king, and held possession of all his father's 
dominions till the year 542, when he died: this prince is stated to have been 
lord of sixty white elephants; his successors were as follow 
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Angakg, who ruled tiU the year .... 544 

Man IK FatekJA, ...» .,.. .... o49 

MvnoJIkau, ...- *■'* 

Kyngtha **■’ 

During the reigns of these Princes. China, Ava, and Siam, appear to have been 
wrested from the Government of Aracan. ChXlang Bissd,\he minister, taking 
advantage of the imbeciUty of Kyngtra Rend, put him to death, and usurp¬ 
ed the Government ; but the people not being pleased with this wicked act. 
openly rebelled, and having killed ChIlang Bresd, raised Bv6 San, a son of , 
King tha Rda#, to the throne, who re^conquered all the countries lost m 
the four former reigns. This Prince died in 564, and the following were his 


immediate successors :— 


NarAbXn Manik, who ruled till 

.... 666 

Tabu Khyng, .. . 

.... 671 

Naku Kun, .... 

-.. . 574 

flACtlAO, .... — . . — 

.... 579 

Nachawai San, .... 

.... 580 

Manik KoNAEOiuf, .... 

, . -. 581 

Manik RunkI, .... .. -. 

_ 582 

Ktf VNFA LaVNG~GIR|, . . . - 

.... 588 

KhYNFA LoUN'G-Nf, .. 

.... 584 


Diis Raja having been deposed and killed by his minister, was succeed¬ 
ed by his son Letya WYNolrf, who ruled till the year 589 j his successor 
was Sana PtiANFud, who governed till the year 600. This Raja's first son, 
Nanaja, held the sovereignty for the first six months, and his second son, 
ICfTA Laung, for the last six months, of the year 601, when adecendant of^ 
the old Raja's, by name Alowa Nasr5. son of Nanik KuNEf, obtained the 
government, and reigned till the year 607- This Prince's rule extended as far 
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as tbe city of Mitrshedabad, which was in his possession- His successors were 
Raja Lakri, who ruled till 610, and Chowa Lakri, 615 j and another stfn of 
Alow A Nasr^, whose name is not preserved, held the reins of gO'vemment 
till 623 * he was succeeded by Sf ul, who reigned tiU the year 630, 

when NTWEAOfaf ascended the throne, and ruled till 633. This Raja's go* 
vemment proving tyrannical and oppressive to the people, they rebelled and 
put him to death, but raised his son Manik Phalono, the second, to the throne, 
and he held the government till the year 637 , when he was deposed and slain 
by his minister Chemyx, who assumed the sovereignty, and held the rule till 
the year 648, when his subjects rebelled, and having put him to death, set 
Man IE Jv, son. of Manie Phalono, a hoy of about seven years old, upon the 
throne : he ruled till the year 744 , a period of 96 years ; his successors were as 
follows, viz, 

Ujana Gfaf, who ruled till, .,,, . - -. 749 

Savwa, . . . 752 

SvNJAWAf Manik, .... .... 757 

Raja Las ascended the throne in 7 ^®, hut his minister, Chtsaman, hav¬ 
ing stitred up a rebplJion, obliged him, after one or two successful engage¬ 
ments, to fly the kingdom, and usurped the government, which he held till 
the year 76O. In the year 76I, the people of Jracan being dissatisfied witli 
Chtnosauan’s government, deposed him, and brought Raja Las back, who 
ruled till the year ^nd w^as succeeded by his brother Chanha Las, who 
reigned till the year 76G : the son of Ch vsda Las, JdM^WAl, succeeded to the 
throne j in the year 768, Mono ButfNO Raja, of Ava, threw off the yoke, 
and, having assembled an army, invaded Araeon, . JrtuiS'WAf not being 
able to oppose him, left tlie kingdom, and took refuge with the King of 
H'mdmtan^ leaving Mono BnilNO to take quiet possession of the government* 
J0»tlwAf having ingratiated himself with the King of ITmdustany by teaching 
his people the proper way to catch wild elephants, made bold to solicit his 
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aid in teeowring the tiiTone of Atacati^ The King sent one of bis ralnisters, 
by tftme WalI Khan, with an army for that purpose, and he succeeded in 
driving the Burmese out of the kingdom ; but, instead of placing JtSardwA 
upon the throne, be threw him into prison, and usurped the government 
himself. KlIkang Jtfii^WAf’a brother managed to bribe the officer, in whose 
custody he was, and they both fled to the King of Hhidusltttt, who, on liearing 
what had occurred, sent for SadIe Kitan, the son of WalI Khan,- and 
ordered him to proceed in company with two of his ministers J6 Baba, and 
DAfit Baba, with strict injunctions to replace JdaitJwAf on the throne, and put 
his own fatlier to death. The King’s orders were duly obeyed, JdadwAf was 
reinstated, and Wal! Khan decapitated. In the year 792, JtSa^wAf removed 

P 

the seat of government from Cftamialai to the town of Aracan, built a stone 
fort, and surrounded tJie town with a strong wail, measuring about nine miles: 
the labour of this work must have been immense, aa, in many places, mounds of 
earth are thrown up to flit the spaces between contiguous hills j in others, the 
hilts are joined to each other by a mound faced, on both sides, with stonework, 
averaging, in height, from fifty to one hundred feet. This Prince appears to 
have paid, annually, one lac of rupees to the King of Jiindusfan^ which was 
continued by his sucoesaur, Ai.) Kuako, and by his son Kaxa Shahaa*, until 
the year SM, his successors were as follows 

»• 

Jaat, who ruled till the year .... _ .... 856 

- >«! 

Man I BRA Bong, for only .... .... .... eix months. 

Cualank Ka, till .... .... .... ,... 863 

Manik Raja, . . . 885 

Kora Bvdd RE, .... .... .... .... 887 

Manib CHAWAGfRf. .... .,,, .... SIX luonths. 


* W M 


.Sha Raja, till 
Mamba, 

Manik Da, 

Hiu brother, whose name is hot preserved. 


» I A 




893 

915 

9!7 

92Q 
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Manik Phatak, .... 
Mahik Rajgiri, .... 
Waha Thyn, ,... 
SfJBi Se Thyn. 


«.*« 335 

,.,. 975 

_ 934 

_ 1000 


MONGJANf ruled only twenty-eight days, when he either died of diseasei 
or was put to death by hi$ minieter Nara Badsigiri, wdio held the sovereign* 
ty during the year 1007] and was succeeded by his sou Saou Tuyn, who 
governed till the year 1023, aud was succeeded by Chanda Thao Chyn. It 
was in this reign tliat St^JA, the brother of Aurangzeu, sought refuge in 
Aracartt and was kindly received by the Raja, who supported him and his M* 
low'ers for five years. Kolwitiis tan ding the Raja*s hospitality and kindness, 
SdJA was not content, and actually set up a faction in the kingdom ; lie ra* 
paired to the hills of the Kaladymt and having been joined by many malcon* 
tents, set the Raja at defiance ; in 1013, a battle took place between the 
Raja and the Moghul Chief, in which the former was not only worsted, but 
obliged to give up his claim to Chittagong and Tippern, so long held by his 
predecessors. 

In 1047, Sdfti LaoThyn, the second son of tlie former Raja, ascended the 
throne, but being a man of no ability, through Ills imbecility the whole king¬ 
dom fell into disorder: he, however, shortly after died, and was succeeded by 
his son Wara Tuyn, who ruled till the year 1054 r this Prince, however, did 
not in any way ameliorate the condition of bis subjects: his immediate suc¬ 
cessors and descendants, Mani Shao and Sad^ Wong, held the reins of 
government till the year 1058, when, on the death of the latter, Tadong, a 
WoMVt became Raja, but he was deposed the following year by a Chiefs 
named Moraopi, who only lield the rule for eight months, having been de¬ 
posed by a Chief, named Kala Mayta, who, in 1062, was expelled by Narati 
Po, and he s^aln by Krojang, who ruled till 10G8, when ho was deposed 
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by SiiMi Doula, who governed till the year 1072- After this a chieftaini 
hnowti by the name of the Kana ftaja, obtained the supremacy, and by hb 
bravery and good management, not only put down all factiona in his king^* 
dom, but regained the district of Cftittagong and. Tippet's, and ruled till the 
year 1093, when hia son-in-law, StJavA, aided by a party of conspirators, de¬ 
posed and slew him, and assumed the Government of Aracan, but could not 
retain that of Tippera and CJiiiiagong ■ he died in 1095, and was succeeded 
by Ills son ^qaati Baddi, who governed for one year, when he w'as depos¬ 
ed by bis unde Naba Pawa, who only held the Government during the year 
1097 . In 1093 , his son Ujala ascended the throne, and after ruling for 
six months, was killed by a Musselman, named Kala, who also ruled for six 
months, when he was killed by a Mug Chieftain, named Masidarai, unde 
of Ujala Itaja, who reigned till the year llOi, and was succeeded by bis 
uncle UuHAVA, who, in 1109, sent an expedition under bis son-in-law, SaeN 
Twavja, against the result of wludi is not recorded- In 1113, Ac a 
Baksr, the -Dacca Nawab, having been worsted in a contest near DaccOf 
by a Chief named Umada, applied to the Raja of Aracatt for assistance * 
he sent a Sirdar, by name Lava M^rang, with one thousand war boats to 
the aid of the Nuwab, and enabled him to gain the victory. In 1123, 
Raja Ubhaya died, and was succeeded by his sort Sfnf Sd, who only 
held the reins .of Government for forty days, when his brother Pura. 
man assumed the Raj, and held It till 1120, in which year he was deposed 
and killed by Maharaja, a Chieftain, wlio had married a daughter of Kaja 
Ubhaya. This Maitabaja ruled till 1135, when he was deposed and killed by 
Saomaka, the son of the Sirdar who, under Ubhaya*s Government, had car¬ 
ried an armament to Dacca to the assistance of Aga Bakir. Soamaha ruled 
till the year 1139, in which year n person named Putruf, who was the head 
musician at Aracatt, went privately to Sandotnar/, and having collected 
a number of men in the jungles, attacked and killed Soamana, and held 
the sovereignty for forty days, after which he was deposed, and compelled 
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to become a SauS (priest.) by Thyn Most^ a native of Ramree, who ruled 
till 1144, On his death, Samada, son of his aunt, ascended the throne, 
but in consequence of his bad Government, several attempts were made to 
^ depose him, and a Chief named Stnodowat, formed a plan, in concert with 
Saogta Toongza, the Meo-sitgri of RamreCf to make the Government of 
the country over to the Burmese. Chenocza, then King of Ava, rejected 
their proposal on the plea of the unhealthiness of the climate of Aracart, 
stating, that he did not wish to expose his army to the pestilential ejects of 
that country* On the death of CnENGUZxi, in the year 1145, and on Piiado 
Phuua ascending the throne, Syncoowav and his colleague went privately to 
AvOf and solicited his Golden Footed Majesty to take Aracan and its depen¬ 
dencies under his protection, upon which the King sent three of his sons, Him- 
SAY Pojay Meng, and Xosoo Mssm, with an army in three divisions, to 

take possession of the country. The conspirator Syngdowat conducted the 
main body into Aratait, by the Tala& route ; Sajiaoa Raja, on hearing of the 
approach of the Burmese, fled, and concealed himself on the island of Maway- 
dong~do, near Ramree, leaving the fate of his kingdom in the hands of his 
minister Keo Baway, who opposed the invaders at the village of Kim, 
about seven coss to the southward of the fort of Aracatt: he waa 
worsted, and the Burmese got possessian of the country. The divisions 
under Pujat Menc and Tosgh Menu entered the provinces by the routes 
of Thtin^o and Sandow ^: the Mugh Chief at Sflfw/osray, by name KnEOWATf, 
offered resistance, but not being able to oppose the Burmese, fled to CAota 
Anat, on the where he was afterwards killed. The Surdar of itomree, by 
name Jaosht Mes^g TnATcriTNcar, having also been defeated, the Burmese 
got possession of tlie kingdom. 

In 1146, when the Government of the Burmese had been firmly establish¬ 
ed, Raja Samada was seized, and with his family, jewels, and treasure, and the 
famous imi^e of GodmaA, conveyed to Ava, Nahda Baoyan, a Surdar, who 
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had accompanied the e^ipeditionj "was made Governor of Brecon* and another 
chief, by name Nara Samagvo, was put in charge of Ramrect and its depen> 
dency, Cheduba. Nanoa Kamah! was made Governor of Sand<maif^ and the 
conspirator Stkgdawat, was appointed Meo-sugri of Arocan^ and bis col¬ 
league Sagota Toukgza, was confirmed in his former situation of Meo-sagri 
of Ramrce., 

Nanda Bacyan is stated to have been a man of conciliating manners, and 
was much Uked by the people: he put tlie Talak route into repair, and settled 
tlie country : this Chief died in 1149, and was succeeded by Akonk Fhekti- 
KwoN, who ruled till the year 115S; during his government, the tyranny of the 
Burmese proving intolerable, several of the Mug Sirdars revolted; but finding 
themselves unequal to the contest, they solicited aid from the British Govern¬ 
ment, which was refused: at length, being driven to desperation, they display¬ 
ed the banner of rebellion, and being headed by two enterprising chiefs, Soko- 
SDi and CuAUFai, and joined by a number of the Mug inhabitants, they as¬ 
sembled at Progyonib rawhrat near to Ooreatengt on the eastern aide of the ri¬ 
ver, and advanced upon Aracan, which they besieged for five weeks, and 
nearly succeeded in taking the place } but their chief leader, Somgsui, having 
been accidentally shot through the licad, the Mugs lost all confidence in 
themselves and dispersed ; the Sirdars fled to the Company’s territories, and 

i 

the Ryots returned to their villages. 

On the arrival of Mono Pasi, a relation of the Royal family, Anonk 
Phektikwom returned to Ava, hloifo Pasi only ruled for one year, when 
he died in 1153, and was succeeded by a chieftain named Jyncpawon ; 
during this Sirdar’s rule, the King of Ava invaded Yudra^ or Siam^ 
and his troops suflering much from the want of provisions, one of the 
Secretaries of state, by name Mokokj, was sent to Aracan with a fleet 
of boats for grain s he was attacked at the village of Ankhm’ ChtfkJKa Khetnit 
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in the district of Smdo^^, by a large party of Mugs under three Surdars^ 
Palong, Kuwofp£k, and Khsoway Jaookc»tn6, who defeated MooNonf, 
and got possession of all the boats: shortly after this they prepared to 
attack Aracan, On their ariival at Mahattf Jv no da won advanced to meet 
them, but they had dispersed before hij arrival, in consequence of being 
iiard pressed by a fleet of war boats from Ramree. The Mug Surdars 
fled into the Cidttagong district, and tlielr followers returned quietly to tlieic 
villages. 

♦ 

* 

In 1155, JvNODAWON w'as recalled, and Mtkcla Raja, a relation of the 
King, appointed bis successor. During this ebiePs rule, the King of Ava sent 
3 large army, under Myngi Kheodonc, to demand the three Mug Surdars# 
Palono, Kiiwoppek, and Khcoway Jagononyno, who had taken refuge 
in the Company’s territories, who w*ere delivered up, Pax,ono and Kiiwoffee 
were shut up in a dark cell, and starved to death. Kheoway Jagononyno 
managed to make his escape, and again returned to ChiUagong^ where he 
still resides. 

In 1157, Mtngla Rajah was recalled, and Mtfn^ Kheodong appointed 
his successor. In 1160, KuvNOBEitntNG and his father, the iV/eosugri, with 
several other Surdars, stirred up a rebellion, taking advantage of the 
absence of Kueodong, wlio had been called upon by the King to 

bike command of the army employed in the conquest of the Yudra country.^ 
The King, on Itearing of the insurrection, sent for KifTNcBEaHiNG’s brother 
Sanguawat, who was tbon at Ava^ and after acquainting him with the trea^ 
chery of his father and brother, put hint to death, and ordered Mgngt Kheo- 
noNG immediately back to Aracatif placing under his command three tbou.> 
sand chosen troops. Tlie Mugs, oh hearing of his approach, became alarmed, 
deserted their leaders, and dispersed. The Meosugri and KuyNGBERRiNO 
with other Surdars, fled towards Ckitingong* The Meomgri falling sick 
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on the way, died at the viMage of Mraosik Kkeon (Chota Anak), After this, 
nothing particiiJar occurretl tiil the year 117 S, when KuTKoBEaniiio, with 
other Surd&rs, formed a resolution to attempt the cEpulaion of the Burmese, 
and having collected about five Imndred Mugs, 'invaded Aracan in twenty, 
five boats, and landed at the village of Mujat/, the Kheouk of wliich place 
immediately joined them with about four hundred men ; they then proceeded 
to Oreatong, attacked the Burmese Thaniiah, and put them all to death. On 
information reaching the Kaja of Aracan, he would not at first believe it; 
the next day KtiYNGBEuarNo arrived witli a fleet of war boats, at Babadong 
Ghat^ where he was met by the Raja, and defeated. After this, Mifogi Kueo* 
00X0 turned every Mug out of the to^vn of Areean. KHVKGBnRRiNO, al¬ 
though worsted in his attack upon Arscatit had still a considerable force 
under hia comiuand, part of which he detached under some steady Surdars to¬ 
wards Tahiky with orders to destroy all tlie villages that did not join him* They 
burnt Amng and Ta^cf/f, which created such terror amongst the 

Mug^ that they nil declared for him, and joined hts standard, and he very 
shortly overrun the province of Aracan and its dcpcndancies. M^gi Kheo- 
ooNc, not being able to oppose him in the field, applied his means for the 
protection of tlic capital. The Otedaba Raja, with a force of about three 
thousand men, attempted to reinforce the Burmese troops, but he was at¬ 
tacked by a party of Mugs, under Mavok TuNGaHAv, near the village of 
Nattong, about two daya journey from Aracan^ killed, and his force com- 
pletely defeated, with the loss of about one thousand men; the rest fled into 
jungles, and escaped. Shortly after, the Governors of Ramret and Sandoy^ 
came to retrieve the Burmese character, and punish the insurgents, with a 
force consisting of about five thousand men, in two hundred war boats. 

The Mugs waited for them at the village of King Nawa, near to where ' 

they had defeated the Chedttba Raja. The Mug fleet consisted of eighty 
large boats, uud« KitTHcaaBaiKo in person, attacked the Burmese ^th 
such bravery and skill, aa completely to defeat them with great loss, and 
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following up the Advantage, got possession of R€mre€, ChedubOf and Sanda^ 
Bwry, at all of which places he left a considerable force, and then returned 
to Oreatovg, where he built a large stockade for the reception of his army, 
and having completely hemmed in Myngi Kheodono, by a chain of stock^i 
ades round the capital, he sent a Vakil, by name MoHAuaiEn ilusSAiN, for¬ 
merly Kazi and Shahhandar of ^rocon, to the British Government in 
Calcutta, to solicit its countenance and aid,'which were refused. Myngi 
Kheodono finding liimself hard pressed for provisions, and no prospect 
of relief, resolved to attack the Mug stockade at Low^gra TottffgMO, to the 
southward of tlie fort, which he succeeded in carrying} three days after¬ 
wards, he attacked the Mug perat at hayyamring^ near to Ghat^ 

and was equally successful} upou which, KifTNCSEBUiNO assembled all his 
forces near Chambalay, on the bank of the Kbamong, about six cos from 
Aracen, where the Burmese attacked atul defeated liiro with great loss, 
upon which he retreated, and shut himself up, with tlie remaiuder of his 
forces, ill the stockade at Orettiong, About this time, a reitiforceinent of 
five thousand men arrived from Ava^ via Rangoon, in war boats: on their 
reaching i’cnrfowtfy, they attacked the Mug atockade, and were repulsed, 
upon which the commander, Jtnciia Won, one of the former Rajas of 
Aracan, told his Surdars, if they did not carry the place next day, he would 
put them all to deatli. The following momiog, at daylight, they again stormed 
the place, wliicii liad, in the mean time, been reinforced by a party from 
Ramree, notwitiistanding which, the Burmese succeeded in carrying it- After 
tbeir loss of Sandoaeay, the Mugs left their* stockades at Ramrea and Qit- 
duba, and took to their 'war bo'SfCa, -and gave the Burmese battle near 
Kbdofiimo, on the Ramree frontier, iii which they were worsted. When 
Khtnuberuing heard of this disaster, he sent all his disposable force 
to their aid, who met their defeated friends near to Mtiboug, about one 
day's journey on this side of Talak, where they waited the approach of tJie 
victorious Burmese- Another engagement took pUce, iu which the Mugs 
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were defeated with great loss, and being now quite disheartened, they dis¬ 
persed, KHrNGBEBniKG, OH hearing of the discomfiture of hia forces, fled 
towards Chittagopg, and took refuge, with about twenty trusty follow- 
era, on the island of Mvscal where he began to form plans for attacking 
Jracan. In the month of Kaishor, (May) 117^ ew, Khtngberbtho 

having assembled about one thousand five hundred Mugs, again invaded 
Aracaiis partly by water with twenty war boats: the rest of his force march- 
ing by land, and succeeded in Eurprising the Burmese post at Lawaydo^ 
where they found a large depftt of grain. The Raja of Arocan, as soon as ho 
heard of Kbyncberring's approach, sent a Surdar, by name Naktkbo, with a 
detachment of one thousand tnen to oppose him. The Mugs gave him 
battle near to Mangdu, and were completely routed and dispersed, Khitng- 
BARBING escaping only with seven foliowerSi 

The Kaja of Aracan supposing that KHVNOBEftftiNG s incursions were 
connived at, assembled a large force At Mangdu, and sent a Vakil to tlie 
officers commanding at ChUlagcng, to state, that if KuYKOBEiratuo and 
his followers were not given up, a war between the kingdom of Ava and tiie 
British Government would be the inevitable consequence. The authorities 
at Chittagong assured the Vakil, tliat Khthgeebbing^s incuraions were made 
without the knowledge or connivance of the British Government, and thus 
the matter terminated, but not to the satisfaction of the Raja of Aracan. 
Shortly after this, Kuvxgbebbing having collected a number of malcontents, 
commenced marauding on the plains, and was meditating anotlier attack 
upon Aracatt, but falling in with a British detachment, under Lieutenant 
Young, near Coa^*s Baxar^ his party was dispersed: he, notwithstanding, very 
shortly managed to collect them again, and invaded Aracan with about forty 
war boats. On his arrival at the village of Mojay, he was joined by the 
bead man, and the greater part of the inhabitants. Tbe Rajaof im¬ 

mediately sent a fleet of war boats against him, and an engagement took place 
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near Maja^^ in which the Muga were again worsted. After this defeat, 
KHTNoBERaiNG made only one more attempt to gain the sovereignty of 
Aracan: having got togetJier about three thousand men, he took up a 
position in the Kalad^ne mountains, which he strongly stockaded. The Bur¬ 
mese sent a force against Mm, and a battle took place in w*hich he was defeated 
with great loss: his followers deserted him, and he was put to the greatest 
shifts for the means of subsistence. After having been huuted by the Burmese 
from one fastness to another, and being quite worn out with watching and 
fatigue, he closed his eventful career in the Mayngdon, a mountain, near to 
the village of in the Cfniiagong district. 

A/yntgf KiiEonojto having ruled over jfrnciin for eighteen years, died in the 
year of the Mug era 1 17J^i and was succeeded by JkFyngi Maua Nokatha, 
father-in-law of the furnicr King of Ava. The only extraordinary event during 
his rule, is the purchase of a very large diamond in Calcutta, for the King, 
through the agency of Suj vh KazL After having lield the government for 
five years, he was recalled, and Myngi htana Khidono appointed his suc¬ 
cessor, who took charge ofhia odice in 1181. Nothing particular occurred dur¬ 
ing Ms government, excepting the exportation of a large quantity of rice to 
ifangoon, for tlie use of the Burmese army, then engaged in a war with the 
Yudra people. This Kaji was recalled in 1183, and Myngi Maua Kueojawa 
TAH iwTftr, was appointed his successor in llS5, of the Mug era. During the 
mO'Uth of Xonthalang, corresponding with August 13^3, a person named 
Kouncjakat, Kfieotik' of the village of Mqjay, having oppressed the Ryots, 
they complained against him to the Raja, who decided In their favor i in 
consequence of which the KAepak left tlie province, and fled into the CftiV/a- 
gong district, turned com dealer, and set the Raja at deflance. The Achc- 
rang at Mangdut by name Naav, was ordered by the Raja to establish a choki 
at ShapuTtf for the purpose of semng Kounojaxat whilst navigating the 
Nof- His boat, on one occasion, happened to pass laden with, rice, when Naay 
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called to him to stop, telling him tliat a choki had been established by tlie 
Burmese^ and that each boat passing must pay two rupees. Kounojakat re^ 
plied, Sha^nri belongs to the Company, you have no right to establish a 
choki OQ it, and I ^ilt notallow you to search my boat i upon which Naav's 
people fired into the btKit, and Kooncjakav was killed: the boatmen imme¬ 
diately pulled over to the Cfattagong side, and reported the circum- 
etance to the Thannadar, at Tek Nqf, who brouglit tlie affair to the no¬ 
tice of the Magistrate, Mr- LiEE Warner, who sent a party of bepojs to 
take possession of the Island of This was immediately made knoR/n 

to the Raja of Aracun, who, after some deliberation, sent a detachment of 
five hundred men to retake it, which they did, and this originated the 
war. Previous, however, to resorting to open hostilities, negotiations were 
attempted by the British Government, to settle the differences, and define the 
frontier of the two states, but in vain ; shortly after the declaration of war, 
the Burmese entered our provinces in force, and cut up a Detachment at 
Itamut under Captain Noton, when they stockaded themselves} but as soon as 
Sir A. CAMesei-L took jRangooii, they were recalled for the defence of Pegn. 

Division and Population^—The province of Aracatit as has been observed, 
consists of four divisions, Aracan proper, Ramree, Sandatra^ and Chedaba, At 
the time of the first settlement of these distrlcbs, they were found to contain, 
the first, fifty-eight villages or hamlets; the second, twenty four; the third, seven¬ 
teen j and the last, ten; besides tlie capital of Aracan^ and the to wn of Mantree. 

The population of Aracan and its dependancies, Mamrea, Clteduba, and 
Saiidoma^, does not, at present, eiceed a hundred thousand souls, and may be 
classed as follows : 

Mugs, six-tenths. 

Musselmans, three-tenths. >Total, 100,000 souls. 

Burmese, one-tenth. 3 
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The Musselman Sirdarfi generally apeak good IlinduatoiiJi but >the lower 
orders of that class, who apeak a brokeu sort of Hindustani, are quite 
unintelligible to those who are not tlioroughly acquainted witli the jargon 
of the southern parts of the Chitiagong district* The universal language 
of die provinces is die Mug, which, aldiongh difihring in some respects 
from the Burma, particularly in pronunciation, is written and spelt in the 
same way, and with the same character. Almost every one is able to 
write, and os females are not precluded from receiving instruction, they 
are often shrewd and intelligent. The Mugs being particularly fond of 
bunting and fishing, do not make such good farmers as the Alusselmaua { hoW" 
ever, as Banias and shop-keepers, they surpass the Bengalis in cunning, 
and, on all occasions try, and very often successfully, to overreach their cus* 
tomers: stealing is a predominant evil amongst them, yet they are not given 
to lying: when detected after the commission of any felonious act, however 
serious, they almost invariably, and with the utmost frankness, confess tho 
crime, and detail with the greatest miuuteiieK^ thp manrier in which it was 
perpetrated. 

Customs in The Burmese follow lUt; example of European 

nations, and court their wives: after d;e consent of the parents has been 
obtained, a day is fixed for the wedding, and all the relations and friends of 
the parties invited to a festival, inthebride^a father’s house. After tlie pre¬ 
liminaries of tlie dowry have been settled, the whole sit down to the feast; 
the bridegroom and bride cat out of tlie same dish, which binds the contract, 
and they are declared to be man and wife; when the sondu-law becomea a 
member of the family, till his wife’s shyness lias worn oSi and she wishes to 
have a house of her own. The Mugs go through the same ceremony, with 
tlie exception of not having the pleasure of courting. The young folks are 
not allowed to think of marriage, tudesa the match be arranged by the 
parents. 
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Should the husband wish to separate from his wife, against her will and 
incIiDation, he must give up aU tlie property, and take upon him all her 
debts, and quit tlie house with nothing on but hla d/ie/f, but should the 
w'ife wish for a divorce, she has only to summon tier husband betbre tlie 
Magistrate,and tender to him twenty^hve rupees, wliicb, by their law, he must 
accept, and the release is effected, by the wife breaking a pdn leaf in two, 
eating one half herself, and giving the other to her husband i should they have 
any children, they are divided according to tlieir sexe^ the father obtaining 
the boys, and the mother tlic girls: should man and wife separate by mutual 
consent, the property is equally divided, and both are at liberty to remarry. 

Amongst tlie Burmese and Mugs, slavery Is tolerated in alt 
shapes, Slaves brought from the KAye/tgSt or hill people, cannot redeem t1iem> 
selves by money, without tlie consent of the owners; every other species 
of slave has the privilege of ransom. 

It is a common custom amongst tlie lower orders, wlien a man wants 
money, to pawn Ids wife for a certain period, or until the debt he liquidated; 
should the woman beconjL-pregnant whilst in pawn, the debt is rendered 
null and void, and the husband can reclaim his wife, and if he choose take 
the child also, and a fine of sixty rupees from the father; such practices are 
shocking to the civilized mind, but tlie barbarous and dissolute habits of 
these people, reconcile to them all sorts of prostitution and vice: a woman 
loses nothing of reputation by the frequent change of her liusbaud, and is as 
much respected by the community generally, as those wJio continue constant. 

The Burmese and Mug women having equal liberty w’lth tlic men, 
are fond of dress, and appearing in public; tJie dress worn by the wo» 
men, consists of a red binder, wrapt tightly round the bosom, over which 
a robe cornea down iu fur aa ihu knee: the lower garment, or what ought to 
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be a petticoat) is an oblong piece of clotb, only sufficiently wide to meet and 
f^ten in one side of the waist, so that every step a fashionable female takes, 
exposes one limb completely : they are, however, not backward in shewing 
their shapes and well-formed persons to the best advantage, always taking care 
' to conceal as much as possible the appearance of tbe feet. 

^ Funeral CrremoBiw,—The Mugs have no prescribed form for disposing 
of the dead ; some burn the bodies, others bury them : the coffins 'of the 
wealthy are richly gilt, and made in the shape of a sarcophagus. The chief 
priests and men in power are generally embalmed, and their bodies preserved 
for many years : the method of cleaning the intestines is by quick silver t mu¬ 
sic and dancing tak e place at the funerals of those whose friends can afford to 
pay for the entertainment, and although the people are, by tlieir sastrm, pro* 
bibited from the use of liquor on any occasion, it often happens, that a fune¬ 
ral b the scene of dissipation and riot. 

The musicians are ail registered, and placed under a Sirdar, styled by the 
Sajalt, Sang IDO, Saw'AY, and no one can procure a set without an applica¬ 
tion to him, who charges according to the number of instruments t the 
SsNofoo Sawat pays a considerable sum, annually, to tbe Eaja, for this pri¬ 
vilege. 

Import and E^rpori jDu/ies.—The Custom House was at Aracauj which 
had five detached chokis, established at the following places, one at Bala^ 
one at Fikheont one at Oreaiongt one at Mungbra^ and. another at Lanni 
K/teoit. When boats or vessels arrived at Oreatongf. which was the chief 
cboki, and not farmed out, the Darogah, after taking an inventory of the 
cargo, put a Fean on board to conduct the vessel to the Custom House, 
where duties were levied, in kind, at the rate often percent., unless a'pecuni¬ 
ary arrangement had been entered into, which was not an uncommon custom. 

3 Y 
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All the otlier chokis were leased ovit yearly, but the rent paid every six 
months : the revenue realized from Import and Export Duties may be 
averaged at fiil:y thousand rupees per annum. 

jFerrie^.—Tliere were five public Ferries in the Province, one at Tek 
Nqf, one at Chdkadong, alias Babadong GAait one at Lengrakkado, one at 
Alongbomai/t and one at Radong Nyoftgbottg KadOf which were all farmed out. 

The revenue derived from the Ferries, amounted to about Sicca Rupees 

four hundred per annum. 

• 

The seventeen large Nullalis viz, the Kaladgne, Uskal^ngt NamadOj 
Bel^n KA^on, Mi Kfieon, Temma KAtoit, Yan KAeon, ATtdk Yon KAeon, 
Trendan Khconj Murasay Kheotij Limrd KAeon^ Pytriarang KAemt Ashay 1»m- 
tu Kheotif 'Fard'Siiiy AAeon, Jong Kheon^ 'Talak KAeon and Yuanan^ay Kbeorit 
were also farmed out, with the privilege of a monopoly of all the bees' wax, 
timber, tobacco, cotton, and bamboos, grown on the hills, and also of the 
Piyung, a sort of twilled doth made by the hill people, and much prized by 
the inhabitants of the plains. 

The revenue derived from this source, averaged about Sicca Rupees 
eight thousand per annum. ^ 

Afin/.—The Mint was inAracarit and any person was allowed to take bul¬ 
lion to it, for the purpose of being coined, paying five per cent to the state: 
the process of coining was very tedious i the silver, after being melted, was cut 
into small pieces, then weighed and beat out to the proper size: the coin was 
then placed between two dyes, and with a few strokes of a heavy hammer, the 
impression was effected z when the whole of the establishment was employed, 
they could with difficulty make two thousand rupees per day. 
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Lemd Revenue.’^lt appears, that the only land assessed, was that on 
which sugar cane, hemp, indigo, onions, garlic and turmeric were grown: 
the annual tax upon a piece of land, one hundred and fifty feet square, sown 
with sugar cane or indigo, was two rupees, and one rupee for hemp on the 
same measurement: onions, garlic, and turmeric, on a slip of ground, one 
Imndred and fifty long by three feet wide, paid eight annas. Revenue on 
the produce generally was levied at one uniform rate throughout the king¬ 
dom ; every plough drawn by bufialoes was assessed at ten but ploughs 

drawn by bullocks paid only ten tantftigs annually. ITie average number of 
ploughs employed annually, amounted to about three thousand. 

Fisheries .—-hor the privilege of using or fishing in the tanks or fresh water 
lakes, two rupees were auuuatJy exacted from every thirty houses ; nets used 
in the rivers, were assessed according to their size, averaging from two to 
ten rupees each per annum; where stakes were used, the tmcation was regu¬ 
lated according to the nature of the bank, and the distance staked in ’ the 
revenue derived from the fisheries, amounted to about two thousand rupees 
annually. 

Productions.^ —Teak timber is to be had in the hills, at the source of the 
KaJadyne and Mura say rivers, but the difficulty in bringing it down to the 
plains, so much enitances the price, that it is found a cheaper plan to import 
it from PuJigoon and Laymeana^ in the district of Rassetrit 

The Gar^att tree called Kanyeng, red Jartd^ and Twrt, abound on the ■ 
banks of the and Meyu-, near the foot of the mountains. 

The pine apples and plantains of this Province arc, perhaps, the finest 
flavored in the world, and procurable in the greatest abundance. Mangoes, 
jack fruit, sweet limes, and cocoa-nuts, are also abundant y but oranges are 
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scarce, BbattganSy red pepper, cucumbers, 
are very pleDtifid. 
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vater melons, Papei/os, and 


Sugar*cane grows moat lusucsantly, aud might be cultivated to a great 
extent. 


The indigo plant ia as rich and flourishing as any in SengaK but the art of 
manufacturing it is unknown to'the inhabitants, and, consequently, the culti* 
vation of the plant is almost entirely neglected. Oil from the Tit plant, is pro¬ 
duced in considerable quantities in the plains, but mustard-seed oU, is chiefly 
used. Cotton and tobacco are cultivated on the hanks of the hill streams. 


The staple articles of produce are rice and salt. In plenriM seasons, 
rice used to sell for three Mug mpees the hundred arriea, or thirty maunda. 
iind tlie latter from fifteeo to eighteen arries* 

The cultivation of rice may be carried to any extent, and aa tlie 
population increases, will be extended, and tend not only to render the 
climate and country more healthy, but, becoming an article of great trade, 
will encreiiae the revenue coD^derably- 

Black Pepper grows wild at and SctndoXff^yf and if culfrvatedi might 
become an article of tfade^ and yield a haiidaome. revenue to Governments 


Ume-dbone is to be had in abundance on the islands of Cfi^duba 

and JaggUt and aa the soil of the country answers for brick-making* there 
will be no difficulty in introducing brick^buildings into these provinces; 
during the rule of the Mugs and Burmese, no one^w'as allowed to build 
brick or stone houses^ those materials being appropriated solely for the con¬ 
struction of temples and the repair of fortifications i aU the houses were 
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of wooiT, and no Siirdar could build one that did not correspond wiih h» 
rank, the plan of which was, in the first instance, submitted for the approval of 
the Prince. 

Ir 

Gold dust and Silver, in grains, are found in the nullahs at Bassem ; all 
those employed in gathering the precious mctais pay each twelve rupees in 
gold, for the privilege, as no one is allowed to collect the dust without a pur* 
wannali from the King. The process is managed by a tray, about half an Inch 
deep, which is filled with sand, and taken into the stream, where the sand is 
moved about, and carried aw’uy by the water, the mctais remaining at the bottom. 

The soil of C/teduba Is well adapted for tlie cultivation of Cotton, which 
may be iotroduced with advantage. Saado’a.'ajf^ end various parts of 

the province of Aracaitt appear favourable for the cultivation of Coffee, 
and 1 would recommend the immediate introduction of the plant Into 
these provinces: the land-holders are very desirous to improve and add to 
the pro<Uiction 3 of the country, and ought to meet with every encourage¬ 
ment : if a nu rsery , on a small scale, i^iidcr an experienced supeililtcndcntf 
was established to rear the Coffee plant, I have no doubt the experiment 
would prove successful. 

The land revenue of Aracan and its dependancies, for the first five years, 
may be estimated at Rupees 1511,000 per annum. 

Import and export duties at .. 50,000 

Court fees and fines at .. 'ip,000 

Total. Sa. Rs. S20,000 per annum, exclusive of 

what may be derived from the manufacture of Salt, and the sale of Opium. 
Alter that period, there is every reason to hope the resources will be more 
considerable. 
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ChnmJogkal TnhU of ihe llajos of Avacan dnicn to the Conquest of the 
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IX. 


ON THE 

Z E H R M O H E R E H, 
OR SNAKE STONE. 


By captain J. V. HERBERT. 


In the 13th Volume of the Tria.Tiaaciion.s of the Asiatic Society, is a paper, 
giving the results of an Analytical Examination of what are calleil Snake 
Sjones, by Ur.Uavy.^ The author lias not stated by what appellation those 

vrhioh he examined were distinguishea, -but from’the remarks by the 

Secretary, it is presumed that they are. if not identical, yet to be classed with 
the Bezoar of Europe, or what is more commonly in India known as thej^ 
or Poison Stone- The Zekr Mokereh is stated, in the appended 
remarks, to be of two different kinds, the o^jifanimal,thu other of ^tneral 
origin. The former are supposed ‘ to be calculous concretions formed within 
the stomach or intestines of an animal, and are of rather various composition, 
M. Vaunuctin analysed several, and there is a sfiort account of his results un¬ 
der the article Bez oar, in Urc 's Chemical Dictionary, Tiie Bezoar is of a 
concentric lamellar structure, as might be expected fromtlit. manner in which 
it is formed. The Mineral Bezoar is staled, in the above paper, to be of smu- 
lar structure and appoorance. only differing in its origin. 
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Having obtained, from three different sources, several speeinienB of the 
mineralvariely, for the distinction is familiar to those v/ho sell these atones, 
1 have thrown together the folio wing particubra, the result of a cursory and 
somewhat hasty examination of them. 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Davy omitted stating the specific gravity 
of those he examined. The determination of the specific gravity affords one 
of the easiest, and I may say most certain methods, of recognising substances 
possessing any thing like definite composition. The importance of the cha> 
racter for discrimination begins to be generally acknowledged, and it is from 
a failure in noting this, and otherequally obvious particulars, that many of our 
published analyses cannot, with certainty, be referred to tlie substance operated 
on. An examination of the specific gravity of the several specimens which 
1 possess of this production, has satisfied me, ill at more than one substance is 
sold, and passess current as a mineral Bezoar. My collection contains at least 
two marked varieties, which 1 shall endeavour to discriminate as follows. 

No. 1. Obtained through the kindness of G. W. Trail, Esq., Commit- 
lioner in our Northern Mountains, firom the people of Jowahirt who say that 
U is found with detritus, in a cave or natural quarry, in the road, leading into 
the valley of the It is stated to be procurable in sufficient quantity. 

These specimens offer the following characters. 

Tlie specific gravity is 2-31, the hardness 3- It is in smooth flat 
pieces of middling size, two and half inches by one. These have the 
surface varied by conchotdal depressions, or hollows. Other pieces are of an 
irregularly ellipsoidal flgure, though 1 have since bad reason to believe, that 
these are, in reality, a distinct substance. The former are, externally, of an 
olive green color, and have a waxy lustre, being polished by frequent attrition, 
when worn, as they are used to be, round the neck as a charm. Internally, 
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they are dull, of a greenish grey color, fine earthy composition approaching lo 
impalpable, but nothing, in the most distant degree, resembling the lamellar 
I structure is tube detected. The fracture is perfect conchoid ah It is not, 
however, obtained without difficulty, and the parts separate suddenly without 
giving fragments. The clvaracter is quite peculiar to tliis substance. The 
I edges of the fracture, though sharp to the eye, feel quite smooth. The smell 
i is peculiar, and 1 may say iudescrihable. It is partly earthy, hut this term alone 
' does not convey an adequate idea of it. Acids appear scarcely lo have any ef¬ 
fect, even when the powdered mineral is digested with them. Some iron, 
however, is evidently taken up, as the soluUon, tested with Prussiate of Potasaa, 
assumes immediately a blue color. 

Before the Blow Pipe it is infusible : when first exposed to its action, it 
blackens, but the black color is dissipated by a continuance of the beat, and is 
succeeded by a light buff, someiiung similar to timt of M'cdgeijrsijaPs .w^e. 
[ In this operation it loses its peculiar smell. It the heat be continued, the 
edges assume a white ashy appearance, but undergo no further change. 
With Borax, on the wire, it fuses with considerable intumescence, and imparts 
to ihe salt an illdefined, dirty, green color. With Soda, it fuses into a hard 
brittle scoriaceous mass—with an increased dose, it forms an opaque bead, hav¬ 
ing a dirty yellow or light bjowrnisb tinge. The bead gelatinises with adds, 

Eetsure was wanting for a regular analysts, which, however, I propose 
hereafter making. TKc above is quite sufficient to shew that it is perfectly 
distinct from those examined by Dr. Davy. Like them, however, it would 
appear to contain some Animal or Vegetable matter, at least if we are tojudge 
* by the transient black color, which it assumes under the Blow Pipe. It ap-. 
pears also to contain Protoxide of Iron, but by far the greatest proportion 
of its substance must consist of Silica. It is unnecessary to say, that the 
above characters equally separate it from every known Mineral substance. 




OK SNAKE STONE. 


_ No. g, was purchased in the Bazar of Nvjeebaind, and No, S, which 
I claaa with it, from an itinerant dealer at i/^r/dtiwr. They are irregular pieces, 
apparently broken Irom a larger mass. The first has a specific gravity of 
S>58, hardness S-5i the latter, a specific gravity of 2-65, with a hardness 4, 
They have both that unctuous aspect whtcli is discriminative of Magnesian 
Stones. The fracture k imperfect conchoidal, sometimes uneven or irregular. 
The only difiereuce between them, besides that of specific gravity, is in color. 

The latter is ofa bright greenish yellow, including to Sulphur yellow, the 

other a dull or oil green. 

ere appears to be little doubt, in considering the above description, 
that these specimens are. Serpen tine, the specific gravity of which is given 
by Professor Mohs, as 2-5 to 2.(5 and li.irdness 3, Much uncertainty has 
hitherto prevailed as to the real character of this rock, and many very different 
substances have been confounded under this term. So great has been the 
latitude in consequence given to the characters, that many Mineralogists have 
doubted whether there be a distinct Mineral species entitled to this name, 
or whether it be not always, as it certainly is very often, a compound Rock. 

whole natural order of Magnesian Minerals is, even yet, in great confu-. 
Sion i but the precision which has been introduced into this Science by Pro¬ 
fessor Mohs, and the admirable artificial arrangement proposed by him, bid 

fair to throw a general and strong light on this, and other obscure parts of 
this interesting Science. 


^Ve seem the remarks by the Secretary appended to the paper before 
mentioned, that the Bezoar has been called Pi6rre do .Serpent, Pedra del 
Serpente, and Snake Stone. It is equally clear, that the Mineral called S^r. 
penttne is frequently sold for the Bezoar, and supposed to possess all its 
virtues. The origin of tlie term Serpentine, has never been satisfactorily 
ccounted for. It has been said to owe its name to the resemblance which 
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/ ib color and spotted delineations bear to those of a Snake** skin j but there 
U not, in reality, the slightest resemblance to justify such a denralion. In 
fact, it has been taken for granted, that the Modern Serpentine is the same 
as Pliny’s Ophites, whereas it seems much more probable, that the latter term 
was applied to that rock which is the green Porphyry of the Moderns. May 
it not. in reality, have derived its name from having originally appeared in 
Europe as the Mineral type of the Snake Stone^ Lapis Scrpentis, whence other 
Stones resembling it, obtained also the same name, 

I may observe, that the Stones which have formed the subject of tliis 
communication, were t ermed E cAr MoAereA, corrupted into Jormor, by those 
who were ignorant of the learned languages. They were considered, from 
the people from whom they were obtained, to possess mysterious virtues, and 
particularly to rurntsh an Antidote to Poison, They are sold by weight, aatf 
the price is very high. 


I 

d 






X. 


NOTICE 

^ * 

OF THE OCCURRENCE 

OF 

COAL AND LIGNITE 

* 

IN THE 

II I M A L A Y A. 

- Bt lieutenant cautley. 

Tb the Secretary of the ^tiatic Society. 

Near the »niall village of Sildn^t ia the lowest range of mountains 
westward of the Aorf/a Valley, about four miles from the point where the 
liver Choura Pam opens into, the pkins, a Geological expos£ of some import, 
ance has been developed by the slipping of the right bank of the Jajar ^adU 
(which, at the point of fmeture, rises from 70 to 80 feet) into the bed of the , 
stream. In a series of alternations of indurated clays, and white micaceous 
sand'Stone, seams of coal, varying from | to 3^ or 3 inches in-breadth, are a 
prominent featnre} their general poaitioti being at an angle of 80% or there* 
abouts, though frequently interrupted by partial slips and sinkings of super in¬ 
cumbent and contiguous strata, which, together with their extreme minuteness, 
gives the seams more the appearance of a venous, than an alternating itnicture. 

■‘4b 
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A sttatum of a tenacious blue* day, alternating with this micaceous 
sand-stone, appears to develope the greatest deposit of the above mineral, 
although the distribution of it throughout the bank is by no means confined to 
this particular spot, a similar deposit taking place about J200 yards lovrer 
down the stream, in the total absence of the blue clay, where the white sand¬ 
stone, of an extremely friable quality, is perforated with (to all appearance) 

veinaofcoal, having in its immediate contact a distribution of light earth,* 

highly impregnated with native Sulphur. 

From its appearance and mineral feature, I should class it mthat vanety 
which exists in the transition from common brown to pitch coal, a classifies, 
tion authorized by its alluvial position, 8ec. although the casual observation 
made by myself, urges me to confess, that the remark is made with consi¬ 
derable diffidence. 

Color, velvet black, lustre resinous; principal fracture in tlie small fi- 
brous, great, slaty; cross' fracture smooth, and even m the friable speci¬ 
mens > in the large perfectly conchoidal j brittle and easily frangible, break¬ 
ing into splintery, rhomboidal, or trapezoidal fragments; apecific gravity 
1.3^; Burns slowly with a Bituminous (and in those parts which have been 
in contact with the white sand-stone a highly Sulphureous) odour; when 


* * Shale day/ Cdi&r dciiOKiiimted grem hiw irci^ng ici biue^ teiturfi foliatedj imclunui and 
grctij fed- Break* down hj expo *iltc to weather io rhomboukJp mid Jiregylar four-caniercd piecexi 
adhcrca to the tongue, and plajtk-^ 

Tho itmtum abore iscntioiacd had been |va.tt1j excamted bj the viHago peuptep who oie tip u I 
wn mruriDed, in cleaning the Bmps and iviJIi cf ibcix huta afler ■oktJoD in water* 

AnnthcT ipeciea nf Indurated clay, or rather Slialop inm which it ^ » reddifh color, and 

unttuauf and greaey feeV contoiaing imbeddtHi aaiiylea of the nbofo blue clajp fotraa a great por- 
portion or iW hwnk. The coal depofita, appear to be tolelj ia litqmatlon and JufiClIon willi 

Iho blue daji and wbit« mkaccou* wii1^d£« 
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ignited in open fire, it leaves behind a residue of reddish brown color ^ 
does not soil with the touch; contains minute crystals of Pyrites. The ge-. 
neral structure appears to consist of thin lamina parallel to tlie line of seam, 
jointed. 

It is a matter of little doubt, that an e:ccavatioD at the point where these 
seams have been discovered would produce a result highly satisfactoiy iu 
the eicposute of a greater deposit} as it is a circumstance not to be passed 
over, and well known to Geologists, that the presence of Shale, or rhe tena* 
ciousblue clay into which it decomposes, is supposed to be tlie strongest tiidi-> 
cation of tlic existence of a coal formation in its vicinity; and Aiken, in maki ig 
the above remark, concludes: 

** There are few situations in which this shale or clay occurs, where an 
•* accurate search will not discover detached fragments of coal, and often the 
** crop or outburst of the seam Itself y and even should these be wanting, it 
** will be well worth while to employ the borer, and pierce through the shale i 
'* immediately beneath which a seam will be found, if it belongs to the coal 
** formation.” 

To the Secretary the Asia tie Sociefif, 

Sin,—*In continuation of the paper, which 1 had the honor of presenting 
relative to the appearance of coal in the J4;ar Nadiy it Is necessary for me 
to observe, that although the mineral, of which specimens are presented, 
bears undoubtedly the character of coal in a mineral sense, and as a specj> 
men, may be admitted as such into a cabinet, there may be doubts whctltcr, 
geologically speaking, its position, and the formation in which it baa been 
discovered, would entitle it to a higher rank amongst the Qitmnlnous 
rolnerats, than the intermediate grade between coat and peat, or a Ligneous 
deposite under various degress of Bituminuation. 
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Th« presence of marine remains, vhich is supposed to be an essential 
distinction between tbe Lignite and Coal series, w'culd leave but little doubt 
of the classification of the mineral in question: unfortiuiately, a very strict 
search has not discovered organic remains of any description: in conformity 
therefore to the experience of others, and particularly of Mr. McCulloch, * 
who remarks, that marine remains occur in all the Lignites, I decline giving an 
opinion on a subject intricate in itself, and upon which so much uncertainty 
prevails even amongst the first Geologists. 

The certainty of this mineia] being coal, is rendered also less clear, 
froiD a further discovery of a carboniferous deposit in the same range of 
bids; in the proximity of elmilar rock formations; and in the presence, 
of a variety of the blue clay or shale, descrihed in my last notice, which 
bears so decidedly the character of a Ligneous deposit, from the ahso* 
lute exposure of trunks or roots trees in a state more or less Bituminiaed, 
as to leave little doubt in my mind, that the venous appearance of the 
seams at Silani, which % did not satisfactorily account for at the time, 
was nothing further than the appearance natural to the ramification of minute 
branches or roots of trees more particularly, as the extreme high angle 
at which they were placed, together widi the irregularity that prevailed 
in their position, would make it difficult to reconcile the arrangement with the 
outcrop of regular seams of coal: allowing, tlierefore, the possibility of an 
excavation discovering a coal series at this point, we may with safety refer 
the mineral found, either to Lignite itself, as defined by McCulloch, and 
with which it agrees in every respect, with the exception of the proximity 
of marine remains j or to some of the intermediate grades existing before 
the approach to coal. 


* Coat pip**, Gngllib MJaet. 
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That IbBKhilli canfciio .bundanc of thi, matter it eWdent, and althoogli 

in my viaitato a number of the Ghata or paasej. I have only discovered three 

deposits, via. oneatSitam, and two in the Kahwah Pass, eastward of the /aeinn 

river, of which I hereafter mahe mention, I find so Uttle difference in the 

rock, which constitutes the formation, and so much of the blue, red, and 

imiptish clay, and shales throughout the whole line, that a search more strict 

than my time or duties will allow, would, I am convinced, enable me to 

place these carboniferous strata amongst the general formations of the lower 
ratigea- 


Without entering mto a detailed Geological Survey, it may be necessary, 
.n e ucdation of the present subicct, to state, that these hiiJ, consist entirely 
of clays, saml-stones. and diluvial beds of various thickness, alternating one 
Wit the other without any appearance of regularity, inclining to the horizon 
at an ang e of from .0 to 3^ N. E. The sand-stone, more or less micaceous, 
occasionally abounding ,n white mica to such a degree as to modify the 
pp ance.of the rock, and as frequently bearing in ha compoBition minute 
spec s of black mica alone, varies from exueme pliablity. to a compact, 
ness, which, together with its slaty character, adapts it to use in build¬ 
ing. It alternate^ as I before remarked, with clays of various coloure. 
and of various consistency, and also contains imbedded nodules of these 
c ays from the size of a pea to a foot in diameter. The color, indeed, of 
t e sand-stone, appears to be in a measure dependant on that of its adjoining 
stratum ofclay, which frequently gives a consistency of extreme toughness 
when m connection, terminated by a conglomerate of day, sand-stone, and 

requeot y carbonate of lime, entangled in a confused mass. This congloroe- 
ate appears to be a leading feature throughout, appearing in distinct strata 
o variable thickness, and from the adhesive qualities impartad by the clay, in 
projecting points and abutments to the stream, where the sand-stone, unahla 
to withstand the continued attrition, has been removed entirely. 
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v,s T]icGemetitofilib3and.8toiie may be considered as:argiHoferuginous, 
tbougli, from the intimate mixture of calcareous matter that partially takea 

place,it effervesces vrithacidsiaagrcater or less degree. In the white and light 

colored varieties, carbonate of lime appears to be the sole cementing ingre¬ 
dients, and throughout the whole of the formation, although partially admitted, 
calcareous matter may be considered as a general accompaniment. The 
spring- from this cause, carry a quantity of lime in solution, sufficient tog.ve 
a coating to the rocks over which they pass, as well as to form considerab e 
deposites of Tuffa, though not insufficient abundance, to form masses capab e 
of being turned to account in lime burning. I have in my possessiou, speci 
mens of Stalactites formed by these sptings. 

The enormous strata of diluvial gravel, rising at an angle of from 40 to 
85 degrees, which add a feature to these hills of such great interest, are, m 
many parts, by the intervention of the calcareous ingredienU*. formed into a 
-olid conglomerate, cemented by the chastest and purest lime* In conclu¬ 
sion, I cannot paa® ov®r a singular decomposition that takes place in these 
gravel beds; Boulders of the hardest and most compact rocks, amongst which 
I may enumerate granite, gneiss, mica slate, hornblende schist and green-stone, 
being reduced to a perfect state of friability by the decomposition of the fels¬ 
par i a point upon which the limits of my letter will not allow toe to enter, and 
which, therefore, is left to be described by those of greater experience and re¬ 
search. 

Having given a cursory description of the Ibrmation ^tse]f^ I now 
come to the first position, in which the carboniferous matter was found at 
the Kotawakt Pass: the second, w*as found at some distance in the same 
line of bill, containing branches and roots much less bituminixed, and 
more clearly defined in the impression of* vegetable remains than the 
former. 
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The deposit ,consist9 of a stratum of loose arenaceous sand-stone, varj-iog 
In color from white, which is generally in conhict witlj the mineral, to 
vanous shades of red and yellow. Tlio Lignite (by which name I shall call 
the substance m ijuestion) appearing in horizontal layers, frequently con¬ 
torted, varying fi-om minute threads to the thickness of one and two inches. 
At other places, transverse sections of trunks of trees, evidently flattened by 
a vast pressure, and tlie interior of which has been displaced by the ingredi- 
ents of which the stratum is fjrmcd, are scattered indiscriminately t the 
state of carbonization to whicl. tliey have arrived is various, some specimen. 

a reddish hue, appear as U half charred, soiling the Angers witlr an ochry 
powder, and of a texture hard and tough; whilst others, brittJe. and giving 
way on exposure, present an appearance altogetfier similar to a coal deposit. 
To describe the appearance of tlris stratum. I can compare it witli great cor- 
rectness to the variegated mixture of color of a Tiger's liide, the stratum itself 
posessmg a color precisely corresponding' with the whitish red, while the 

position of the Lignite completes the resemblance io the addition of the 
black stripes. 

This stratum lies between two others of conglomerate formed of clay and 
the calcareous sand-stone, of a quality extremely tough, under which is the 
lue day, much inclined in position to the adjoining strata, which stratum is 
about a foot m depth, of a blue slaty colour, and globular concretionary 
structure, effwvesdng strongly wiUi acids, and crumbling to pieces on ex. 
posurc, the inferior strata consist entirely of a bluish sand-stone which ter¬ 
minates the section to the bed of the river. From the general inclination 
of the strata througliout these hillsy it may bo inferred, that an angle from 
«0 to ao N. E. U the actual dip longitudinally. 

In drawing a comparison between this and the coal at^ikuii, indepen- 

pendant of the diflference in position, and contiguity of the blue clay with the 
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coal, ft maj be remarked, that a very material difference ciists. which may be 
considered as favorable to the latter being admitted as a member of the coal 
series. The SUanl coal, although equally brittle at parts comes out in masses, 
giving a large conchoidal fracture, is accompanied by Pyrites, as wcU as na- 
tive sulphur, the result of its decomposition, circumstances not met with in 
the present deposits. The former may be accounted for, by the KaUr»ala not 
having arrived at that state of hituroioization, which characterises that at Sit6nt; 
but Uie latter, if it proves to be tlie case, that sulphur is totally absent at iTop 
lawaia^ is an indication upon which we may form a very warrantable decision 
on its approximation and dependence on the Lignite family. The only doubt 
therefore that arises is, in the classification of tiie Sildm mineral: that at the 
Kaimnala Pass beam so decidedly tlie character of a submerged deposit of ve- 
gctable remains, bounded by die limiu of its own peculiar stratum, that it 
may be placed with those carboniferous substances so frequently ra6t with 
^ in diluvial beds, and the secondary sand-stones. From a point above the yellow 
stratum, in which a mixture of conglomerate had taken place, 1 extracted a 
specimen wf a branch of a tree, the charring of which was so trivial, as to 
give it the appearance of a petiefaction: the diameter of the branch was 
about au inch; but the discovery of this alone, even had there been doubts 
before of the famil y to which it was allied, would, I conceive, have removed 
all difficulties on the subject. Throughout the whole, however, it may bo 
observed, that the outer coating of the wood appears to have been the 
only part that has undergone the chemical change, the interior being in 
almost every instance replaced by the sand-stone or the rock in which it is 
imbedded. 

The Second deposit at the Kftlonoala Pass, corresponds so closely with the 
description already given of the preceding, that it would merely be a repeti, 
lion were I to enter into the details. The iond-stone, however, in which it is 
i mb edded is of a bright yellow color arising from the same source, as the 
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coloring principici througtiout the formation, which appetra to be oxid of 
ZroD, as tJve presence of ISulpur could not he detected.* 

In writing this notice, my object is to give local information alone, with¬ 
out any intention of entering into theoretical detail, or pronouncing an 
opinion on the origin of tliis stratum, or of the’inclined position of the strata 
of gravel, which form such an estraordinary and unaccotin table feature of 
^ these Hills: both of these subjects are worthy of a betti^r pen, and 1 feel 

unequal to attempt such a description as would merit the notice of the 
Society. ^ 

* 

The sind-stone formation, wliich extends from the entrance into the Hills 
to the clay slate that skirts the valleys of Ushra and Karda, njid con¬ 
stitutes the mountain of that range, on which stands the Fort of jytek, ob¬ 
tains in its proximity to the clay slate, a highly argillaceous aspect, as well 
as a tenacity adapting it to use in building, anti to architectural purposes 
generally \ its atructure, moreover, depending on the smaller portion of the 
Mica, admits of its being easily worked, and formed into blocks of any thick¬ 
ness, A purplish and greenish color diatlnguiuhca the sand-stotve in the 
iyfa/tn and JyUk vicinity, from that of the lower ranges, as vrell as the pre¬ 
sence of a metallic oxid, which, together with a variety of iron-stone, is found 
in nodules throughout the mass, I am not aware that this aand-stone forma¬ 
tion haa, OA yet, been compared with that of England or other countries: to 
desire information therefore upon a subject which has, as yet, been little 
attended to, and in the hope of promoting an enqitliy', as well as a strict Geo¬ 
logical examination of the series to which this sandstone may be referred, I 


* Attbmif;ti 1 hav« been unable ta detect Sulptiur in tbia sand-atone, I am ateengly flf opinien 
that It CKEstiti sj spectMCBi in ntj potactsiun lieve wery eppeunuice, u Ctf aa evivr U naiicenud, 
ef iU presence. 
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shall conclude with an opinion, that it approximates to the red marl, or new 
red sand-stone of English Geologists. That it is daily forming, is a matter 
of no doubt whatever, but we must refer those beds alternating with the in¬ 
clined gravel strata, to a catastrophe which has totally inverted the order of 
tilings, and evidently placed the Dehrah and Karda valleys between the 
debris and the parent rocks of the primary ranges. The vast slips and 
fallings of these Hills, provide boulders and gravel for the beds of the moun¬ 
tain streams, which must, of course, be undergoing a proportionable degree of 
elevation, in the depressions of the Hills themselves. This annual supply of 
new gravel may also account for the (juantity of lime stone which is found 
,iii the beds of these streams, and which, after the annual rains, leads mer¬ 
chants and lime burners to the Ghats for the purpose of collecting and burn¬ 
ing the stoue. 

A total absence of organic remains, a feature of the new red sand¬ 
stone of England, with the variety in color, impregnation with calcareous mat¬ 
ter, and presence of carbonaceous, are points of compariaon, assimilating it 
with the red marl of England. 

It may also be observed, that a singular and striking peculiarity of these 
Hills exists in their peaked and pointed tops, resembling the outline of a pri¬ 
mitive formation, more than that of simple stand-stone and its accompaniments. 
This peculiarity of appearance is, I consider, owing to the extensive distribu¬ 
tion of flay and carbonate of lime, which protects it from undergoing the 
rapid decomposition and disintegration that would necessarily attend upon 
the sand-stone, if unaccompanied by these ingredients. 
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OCCURRENCE OF COAL, 

VITatH TEIE 

INBO GANGETIC TRACT OF MOUNTAINS* 


By Captain J. D. HERBERT, Sup. JVIin. Subtet. 


IHE discovery of Coal in India, may be considered a recent occiirrenccp 
The first notice of this mineral, appears to have been in the Burdwan dis¬ 
trict, about sixty or seventy miies from the town of that name ; where the 
late Mr, Jones, who formerly owned the works known as the Albion MtUa, 
conceived, and executed the spirited desi^ of reivdeting available, whatever 
supply of the mineral might eventually be found; and thus of introducing 
ioto general use in India, a substance, which, perhaps, more than any other, 
has exercised, and will exercise, an infiuence in advancing the prosperity of 
nations. He appears to have made an examination of the ground, by bor¬ 
ing; before venturing on an experiment, which would require some outlay of 
capital, and. according to the report which 1 liad of his proceedings, these 
preparatory trials gave indications of a very extensive bed of Coal 9 having 
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considerable tliickness, and but little removed from the surface. Of Ids suc- 
cessor*s proceedings, I cau give do account j ,but at the time I visited the 
mines (the beginning of 1823,) the Vi-orks had attained a considerable degree 
of forwardness, upwards of ninety-three thousand raaunds of Coal having been 
raised to the surface. 

* 

These mines are situated in the uuilulating low country, which lies 
at the foot of that mountain range, along which part of the new road from 
Calcutta to Benares runs. The road begins to ascend it at JJanA^era, where 
an. earthy decompoung Granite may be seen at the surface, intermixed with 
Gneiss, which appears to be the prevailing rock on the line thence to Katkam 
Sandit a little beyond which the descent is made to the plain country, by 
the Hansai Pass. Mica state is also found in many places. The Gneiss 
often cont.aiDs Granite veins, (Kutftam SandU) the Felspar of which is of a 
reddish hue. In the Mica slate, (and Gneiss also, probablyJ is found dis¬ 
seminated abundance of octaliedral iron ore, in grains, and the sand of 
some of the nullahs is highly charged with it. 

TbfiM mountains then belong, beyond doubt, to the Primary class 
of formations—whether bounded along their whole extent by secondary 
rock!^ I cannot say; but on the hanks of the Dajnudat we have at the 
mine, and but a few feet below the surface, a micaceous sand-stone frequent¬ 
ly of a reddiah hue, very tender and friable, and under it, tho regular bitu- 
tnioou^ of the coaI Btrut^u 

The next notice of coal, as for as I am aware, in that found by 
Mr. D, Scott, on tbe SyJhet frontier, wfaich appears in the Geological Trans¬ 
actions, (New Series, voj, 1.) The specimens were all derived from very 
small masses, having, in some instances, all the appearance of an Imbedded 
tree or plant, frequently in very thin seams. It is described as occurring in 
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the san(i-stone» 'nhich there borders the great mountain zonej forming the 
contimiatioit in tliat quarter of the Him&iaya, This formation, I stiould be 
inclined to consider as equivalent to one sand-stone of the Indo Gangetlc 
tract, were it not that it is said to contain beds of bituminous shale, a rock 
never observed in this quarter. The statement is important, and well de¬ 
serves verification, as, if not originating in some mistake, it may be consi¬ 
dered to hold forth a well-grounded hope of discovering profitable beds of 
CoaL 

A third notice appeared in the Newspaper, of Coal, found in digging 
a well atSd^or, or Jebhetpur^ (I forget which) : of the nature of the rock, or 
mode of occurrence of the Coal, I have never been able to learn any further 
particulars. 

The fourth notice of Coal in India, is one lately submitted to the So¬ 
ciety, by Lieutenant Cautley, Assistant to the Superintendeiit of the Doab 
Canal; specimens of the Coal, and including rock, were obligingly submitted to 
my inspection by that officer. Having myself also, discovered several other 
localities of this mineral, I have thought it might not be altogetlier uninter¬ 
esting, to submit to the Society the several particulars which I have thrown 
together on the subject. 

The Coal found by Lieutenant Cautley, in the vicinity of Nahn^ is 
part of a series of thin scams or flat veins, which are traceable along the whole 
line of sand-stone hills, tliat lie at the foot of the great iUmdhya chain or 
system, and form the transition to the plain country. This sand-stone is 
(I think it almost certain) part of an extensive secondary formation, which, 
on the one hand, includes the sand-stone hills of Sylhet, and on the other, the 
saliferous range of l4ihore. This latter opinion, if founded in fact, would 
tend to establish the identity of this range with the rock marl of England, 
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thft rock whicb, fo most of Ihe Coal fields, immeiiiately overlies the Coal. It 
possesses coincidences iri Mineralogical and Geological character, which add 
filrength to the supposition—such are ita argillaceous and conglomerate beds, 
its low degree of consistence, See, &c. j but leaving this question for the present, 
as one for the determination of which further evidence is required, I shall 
proceed to give the result of my examination of this rock, along nearly the 
whole of its extent within the British possessions in this quarter, adding such 
particulars with regard to the occurrence of Coai in it, as 1 am in possession 
of. 


Along the whole of this tract, which is bounded by the Seilg and 
Kiii rivers, this sand-stone forms the common boundary of the plain, and 
mountain countries. It does not attain to any considerable elevation : its 
highest peaks, which are between the Jumna and the Ganges, rising about 
two thousand feet above the plains at their feet, or three thousand above the 
sea. In other quarters, as at Ropar on the Setlej, it is scarcely elevated one 
hundred above the bed of that river, which itself is about one thousand feet. 
It is found under three very distinct and well marked tjqjcs. I, The first is 
a Micaceous sand-stone of a grey color, containing also scales of Chlorite, 
and not unfrequently a minute proportion of Carbonate of Ume, Wlien the 
latter is at all considerable, it possesses great hardness and tenacity, but it is 
friable and incoherent very often, and little better than louse sand. This type 
is rarely of the conglomerate structure, and never to any depth, 9. ArgiU 
laccoiig beds of a reddish color with particles of Mica, and also of Chlorite 
disseminated, which may be separated By mechanical analysis from the finer 
portion, a reddish bole, composed of Alumina and Silica, colored by oxid of 
iron. A small portion of Carbonate of Lime is also found, end when this is 
more abundant, it assumes the hardness and sonorous qualities of tlie more well- 
defined rocks. The Carbonate of Lime is generally found in greatest quantity 
in the Imrd lubarcidiu- masses of ovary size, which are peculiar to these and 
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the aand-stoae beds. They also contain thin seams or veins of the bole» 
which forms the finer part of the general basis. These beds, if seen un¬ 
connected with the other strata, wonUl be describeil as a deposit of brick earth. 
They occasionally pass into a well defined reddish shale, having a perfect 
schistose structure, and in hard specimens frequently not distinguishable 
from some'varieties of the older slates. 3. Corgiomcrate Beds, whicli 
consist of the preceding reddish earth as a basis, with perfectly rounded frag¬ 
ments of Quarta Rock, Grey Wackc, Granite, Horn-blende Rock and Lime¬ 
stone. The first constitutes nine-tenths of the number, the last is the most 
rare of all. The arrangement of these water-worn fragments though not 
agreeable to the position which gravity would assign them, as far at least as 
size is concerned, is yet very regular, both as regards the definiteness of each 
stratum, and the parallel position to the straLifurni, which those iragments 
hold that have any thing of a flat shape: some of these layers fllteruating with 
argillaceous bcdn, or occasionally with sand-stone strata, are not above three 
inches thick, while others are fifly feet. It is not unusual to see them grs^- 
dually extenuated till they disappear, thus forming what are called Lens- 
shaped strata. Sand-stone occasionally, but rarely, forms the basis.* 

It is then in this rock that the Coal occurs, in every instance but 
one, in the sand-stone type. Its mode of occurrence, a3 far as 1 have been able 
to judge, h ill flat veins or seams, more or less inclined to the horizon. The 
quantity k never considerable, the largest vein yet discovered, being about 
nine inches or a foot in thickness. In general they are much smaller, ami 
some are not more than onc-twentiefti of an inch. The line of contact with 
the sand-stone is always sharp, and well defined, there being nothing inter¬ 
posed analogous to the shale of the Coal formation, and the only peculiarity 


• in itiictneii p«rhtp<, there are but two typei, the Argillpceea* ami the Arenaeeoua 
CongbtUtiTale beiEig cooiiJtred a modi^caiioti of either^ 
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observable in tbe sand-stone* being au ochreous stain* extending to a certain 
distance* but strongest in the immediate contact of Ibe vein. In one loca* 
lity, a soltne eBorescence accompanies It, as also* sulphurous incrustations. 
Specimens have been obtained from another locality, with disseminated 
pyrites. 

The specific gravity varies from 1, S?. to 1. 5S, The latter being 
too high from adhering stand-stone. The hardness ratlier exceeds that of 
Selenite : g, 0. to 3. 5, of Mohs* system, may represent the limits i it is of a 
jet black color, possesses considerable lustre, particularly the smaller veins, 
ts'hich are extremely beautiful. The composition is, in general, impalpable, 
bat it has sometimes tho ligneous structure—in the latter case, tlie lustre is 
lovv in the direction of the fibres, and tbe fracture less like that of true 
Coal. Tbe transverse fracture has, however, the usual lustre* and when 
reduced to fragments, it is not distinguishable irom the other kinds. Where 
the ligneous fibre has disappeared, the fracture is perfect conchoidal, and 
uneven, the former being frequently marked witli concentric circles, similar 
to -what is obsened in Caunel Coal, The fragments are indetermiaately 
angular, approaching to wedge-shaped. It burns with flame* giving out a 
thick smoke and bituminous smell, w'hich* in some specimens, is accompanied 
by the odor of sulphurous acid. It leaves a reddish brow'ii ash* of equal 
bulk with the original fragment. 

This general account of its properties* enables us to refer it at 
once to tbe Bituminous Coal of Mohs. Tiie specific gravity, in some of the 
specimens* js a httle higher, but tJiis Is obviously the effect of impurities, 

Jt is more difficult to discover, with wluch of the numerous sub-species and 
kinds of former writers, it is synonimons. The descriptions are so vague, 
and there is so much similarity in the few particulars that approach to defi¬ 
niteness, that one cannot but consider the greater port of them as merely ‘ 
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did'erent almdes of the same siiibstance. If it. were necesaaT7 to iix its place 
amongst a series of fancifiit divisions that have no reference either to science 
or utiJity, I would say, that some specimens appear to approach nearest to 
the Conchoidal brown Coal of the Wemerians, were it not for tlte obvious ab- 
surility of calling a substance brown, the color of which is in reality of the 
most perfect black. Other specimens, the smaller veins for instance, bear 
cousiUerable resemblance to jet, and a third set to Cannel Con), thus showing, 
that ill-reality, these are distinctiona without diderences. The two species of 
Mohs are, however, well marked, and, therefore, easily discriminated j and. 
this not only by their chemical properties, but also by die more accessible 
character of specidc gravity. The bituminous Coal, when not contamitmtetl 
with foreign earthly ingred tents, has a specific gravity below l-t, the a on- 
bituminous, above. 'I’o the former, our mountain Coal belongs, and its pro¬ 
portion of volatile ingredients, which I determine to be fifty-four per cent., 
assigns it a place near the moat perfect Coal. 

A practical division of the varieties of Coal has been ; 1. Those which 
burn with much flame, but tio not coke, or leave cinders, the refuse being 
a tight ash. S. Those which burn with less flame, but coke and leave 
cinders. S. Those which, like charcoal, burn without flame, and leave 
a bulky and heavy ash. The first, wliich is compreheuded under the 
bituminous species of Molis, includes the Cannel Coal of Scotland, and 
'Wigam Coal of Lancashire. The second division is also comprehend- 
e-d under the bituminous species of Mobs, and includes New Castle^ West¬ 
moreland, and Stafibrdshire Coal. The third is the non-bituminous Coal; 
the examples are Kilkenny Coal, Welsh Coal, and some varieties of Scotch 
Coal. The Burdvp'an Coal belongs to the first division, as do also some 
specimens of our mountain Coal, others again seem to burn witJi less 
flame, besides having a liigher specific gravity than belongs to Coals of this 
class. 
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The localities of the mountain Coal yet discovered, are; 1. lhat raeu* 
tipned in Lieutenant Cautiey^s communication, whicli lias been already 
submitted to the Society, This vein or seam, I am told by Dr, Govan, was 
originally discovered, when the British army were encamped under N4han, 
at the opening of the Gorkha war, 2, In the Timn Pass, leading into the 
Dekra Ddn, in a stratum of conglomerate. This Coal lias the ligneous struc¬ 
ture almost perfect, and differs but little in appearance from common Char¬ 
coal, The site is rendered remarkable by the saline efflorescence, and sul¬ 
phurous incTuatatiotis which accompany it, ho was the first to observe this 
Coal, I cannot say; but in 1817. I niade notes of its occurrence, and in that 
year or the following, I sent specimens of it, by desire of a friend, to Mr. 
Ricketts, which the late Dr, Voysey pronounced to be the brown Coal 
of Werner. 3. In the Kfteri Pass, where it occurs in sand-stone, both 
in the form of an imbedded tree or log, with the ligneous structure al¬ 
most perfect, and in numerous thin seams, having a strong resemblance 
in lustre and compactness to jet. This locality 1 discovered in April last; it 
is much more productive than cither of the others ; the principal vein, which I 
have compared to an imbedded tree, may he about twelve inches square. 
The product of this seam has a speciffc gravity of 1,4981, It is inffammable, 
but not without a high heat. It is most remarkable for its want of lustre till 
reduced to fragments, in which state it is not distinguishable from the jet-like 
variety : another curious peculiarity is the ease with which it is reducible into 
fragments of a certain siee, and the resistance it opposes to any further com¬ 
minution. In this property, its lustre in fragments, and its high specific gra¬ 
vity, it is easily distinguished from Charcoal, which it, in other respects, so 
closely resembles, as to be liable to be mistaken for it. It contains about 
fifty-four per cent, volatile matter, which being driven off, leaves a brilliant 
looking Coke, part of which was found to have a specific gravity exceeding 
that of water, part, lessi this induces the supposition, that the proportion of 
volatile ingredients is underrated, although it was found that, in the last hour 
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of the experiment, only 1,43 grain was lost, though exposed to a s-ery consi¬ 
derable heat : the original quantity being one hundred grains. The retort 
broke at this period, and leisure was wanting for the repetition of the experi¬ 
ment. From the appearance of the products, which consisted of water, car- 
buretted hydrogen, and an oily looking dark colored fluid, I should infer its 
resemblance to the Bovey Coal of England, from which, however, in external 
appearance, and in specific gravity, it differs sufficiently. The more resinous** 
looking varieties from this locality, in wliich tlie ligneous structure has dis¬ 
appeared, have a specific gravity of J,386, a higher lustre, and are more 
inflammable. 4. In the same Pass, about half a mile from the preceding 
locality, my assistant. Captain Manson, discovered several other ftmalt veins* 
the Coal of which has a high lustre and conchoidal fracture. 

Tlie fifUi locality, and the one best worthy of notice, is on the ascent 
from MfttDJGuH to 3hi/n in the bed of the Baiiat close by the bridge over 
that stream. This vein was shown me by a Native, who also furnished me 
with a specimen, the half of which was Pyrites. The rock is sand-stone, and, 
as remarked of that in the JCAeH Pass, is much discolored in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the vein. The vein is about four inches in thickness, (that is, tlie 
largest, for there are several) and the Coal has a high lustre, and occasionally a 
perfect conchoidal fracture. No traces of organic structure are visible, the 
composition being impalpable. It is remarkable, as indeed are all the varieties, 
for its extreme brittleness, which is such, that no specimen of any size is ob¬ 
tainable. Were it not for this defect, many of them might be used as substi¬ 
tutes for jet, to which frequently they bear no inconsiderable resemblance. 
The present variety has, however, the aspect rather of Cannel Coal, and like 
that, when cut with a sharp knife, the surface is left full of small conchoidal 
depressions, which give it very much the appearance of a spongiform structure. 
I'his Coal burns with the most brilliant flame of any : occasionally being in- 
crusted with sulphur, it devetopes the odour of that substance in combustion. 
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I shall here enuaicrate) for comparisoiti tny dfiterminatloDs ot tho 
ipeciSc gravity of these specimens, with those of the best defined varieties, as 
distinguished by Mineralogists^ 


The IhJis ..1 

Another ^ece.. 3¥B7 

A third, . 1 S 3 » 

A rouitbiti.r .,*1 343 S 

The Kh«ri Coa!, (Ilgnifonn)....! 4934 

Another piece,! I 43 

A third, (pkUbrm)-.. I 3S6 


Burdwsn Cool, (Shilj) i > > 1 1 493 

Uoael Coal, (Gon. Coilji.) t STS 


Splent Coal, (GotTi Collo.) I S303 
Tlite foUowing vtfnai SooJu^ 

Borf Cool, bj Hatcbett,>!i!l I d 

Glnegaw CoiJ, bjr Urv,.. ,.l 33 [J 

New Cutlc Cool, by Wat- f J 

■oil,......1 STjl ^ 

mikenny Cod’, by Tboin- | 

ion|!.«.t 43,* (5 

DIt 10^ by Musbet, . I. M. > I 30 J 


It will be, perhaps, asked} is this Cool, of tvhicb tite traces are pro* 
bably widely diffused iu our sand-stone range, likely to prove of any vtdue, 
or do these many indications afford any ground to hope fi>r the discovery of 
more extensive and profitable deposits ? To this it may be replied, that 
the considcrutioiu on which axe founded the hope of discovering, in the 
neighbourhood of these motmtoins, the true Coal formation, are quite in¬ 
dependent of its occurrence under this type and in this form. If aoy thing, 
perhaps, they are rather unfavorable to the expectation of eventually dis¬ 
co voiLng beds of the true Coal formation. For it has been noticed, that iu 
those countries iq whiclt the Coal beds are most largely developed, as in Eng¬ 
land, the traces of the mineral, in the superincumbent sand-stone, are rare, 
if not altogether wanting j while on the Continent, where the true Coal 
beds do not occur, small seams or veiue are frequently met with in this 
rock. 

But taking. Iqto con tide ration the arraogement of the surface in India, 
and the fact, that we have a trough, or basin, as it were, situated between 
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the great Himdlajfa sj'Btem on one side» and the table land of Mahia on 
the other, bounded, too, by rocks that are always found associated with the 
Coal measures, it does not appear improbable that a valuable deposit of this 
mineral may yet be found somew’herc between the line of secondary sand¬ 
stone de.scribed in this paper, andtlie primary sand-stone, which makes its ap¬ 
pearance at Dekti and other places. But, for the full and correct consideration 
of this question, data are still wanting. The above are the containing rocks 
of the Coal formation ; it being never found -above the one or below the other, 
and in this fact, combined with the configuration of the surface, are contained 
the true grounds on which the discovery may be looked for. Certainly not in 
the occurrence of the tiiflmg veins and seams above noticed. 

The grcy*wacke formation being considered, by most Geologists, as 
synonimous with the old red sand-stone, the occurrence of Coal, under¬ 
neath the former rock, does not invalidate the truth of the opinion, 'which 
assigns a haed place to the Coal measures in the general arrangement of for¬ 
mations. It would appear, however, that the Coal found subordinate to grey- 
wackc is, generally, of the n on-bituminous species* Another fact connected with 
the occurrence of Coal, as associated with thii) rock, ia the prevalence of trap 
rocks. In the In do Gangetic tract of mountains, grey-wacke supplies the 
place of the old red sand-stone, lying immediately on the rock described in 
this paper, believed to be the new trap rocks, which have not, however, yet 
been traced to any extent, although there are certainly indications of them in 
more than one place. The Coal found in the Balia does, certainly, lie veiy 
near the junction of the two rocks, and there are undoubted trap rocks in the 
immediate neighbourhood. In particular, I may enumerate a green stone, 
a felspar porphyry, and a porphyry, with a greenish grey basis, almost compact, 
with imbedded crystals of felspar* These circumstances bear some kind of 
resemblance to those described, as belonging to the Welch coal-Selds f but in 
the greater elevation of our grey-wacke, and the absence of every thing like a 

4 o 
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Coal basin, the oompartson £u]s; tbe Welsh Coal however, of the non-bitu. 
miaous kind, and therefore not so valuable* The circumstances too, here no* 
ticecl, on which, after all, no great stress can be laid, are only found m the neigh¬ 
bourhood of this single locality; all the others being far removed from the 
grey*wacke formation, and having no trap rocks in their vicinity. 
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BAUDDHAS OF NEPAL 


AND BHOT. 


Bv B. H. HODGSON, Esq.i'Civil Service, 

Asiisiant U> the Resident at Kalmandao* 


IHE various contributions which I have had the honour to forward to 
the Library and Museum of the Asiatic Society, and the lists by which they 
have been accompanied, will have put the Society in possession of such 
information as I have been able to collect respecting the articles presented. 
Some connected observations, suggested by the principal of them, may, how¬ 
ever, be not unacceptable, as derived from enquiry on the spot, and commuoi- 
catioD with learned Nepalese. I do not pretend to offer a complete or detailed 
view of the Literature or Religion'of the Nepalese, as derivable from con- 
versancy with the sacred autlioritics, the study of which is obstructed, not 
only by inherent difficulties, but by considerations of a local nature, originating 
in the displeasure expressed by tlie Nepalese Government towards such of its 
subjects as are suspected of imparting to Europeans the knowledge tliey 
possess. A few general remarks are all, therefore, that can be attempted at 
present, and may prepare the way, it is hoped, for further investigation. 


* 
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The proper of Ncpah or the ha^ much, in commoD,, ’nrith 

that of Bhot or Tibet, It may have been, perhaps, an inferior and poorer dialect, 
which has, consequently, been obliged to borrow more extensive aid from the 
copious introduction of SanscriL The iollowing ia a comparison of a few terms 
in both dialects: 





The World, 

*(i.) Sapa;^r, 


God, 

{%) Bhigwan, 

Jabi, Sanghmh, Libft. 

MflOj 

(I.) Mannoi or Majan, 

Khijogu^ 

Woroin^ 


Bemb 

Quudrupedj 

(«.} Ftisu, 


Bird, 

Gango, 

(k.) Djia. 

Inwcl, 

(k) Rlchs, 


A WOTlDj 

Dnltinbij 


Breg 

MUi, 

Mhn^ 

Ajr;» 

(a.) Plioy, 

Lhdphu^ 

Euzbt 

CMh, 

(Ks) Sliet. 

Water, 

P* Lo. Cp Long. B. GnA, 

Chfi. 

Tlie Sun» 

(l) Stbaj Deo, 

fKarmip |KkS;sibly Simibine. 

The MoDKij 

TimU Deo, 


The St^ra, 

(s.) Nagd, 

f Nimoe 

A Mountalfit 

(«:) GOh, 

Ra)hi. 

A River, 

Khusn, 

Yam 11 Chung« 

fAdier, 

Boba and Opju, 

Ava and Abiu 

MothcTi. 


Aimuji. 

Grand'fathery 

Adjliu, t 

- Adjhu* 

Grand-^molher, 

Adjhftmcti 

AdKliL 

A Child, 

Mocha, 

Namd* 

A Bay, 

Kay Moeha and BhJSju, 

Fli(L 

A Girl, 

Mioh Machu and Mejti, 

Pamii. 

Uncle, (plural) 

Kokka, 

Aghiu 

Aunt, (ditto) 

Mlin) 6 , 

Ihi^ 

Summer, 

(a,) Tnpull^i 



* The (t.) IndieaUA a Sassciit origin, 

f Mr. KLAPiio-ni, in liii CointHuative Vocabulary, appitci Eorma to Stars, and Miwfl to the 
Sim. Tlie former, oi obauired by Mr, Hodoson, signifying i^imjArite, may be cDnnected with the 
Sonscrit Ghtmta, warm. I ha^c added a feir words from the Tibetan Vocpbulories of the Asia Poly- 
$t^,wlitcli orooiaTked (a.) It is to hcobsetred, however, that ihefiAoifi^temiedo not always corres- 
powl wiOi ihxiMi given m Tihetait, by Mr. Kiaphotu, altliough they da oceasiouaJiy egree.-~l{, H. W, 
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ViTinltTf 

Gnluf 

R«* 

WhM, 

BoHej, 

MamagCf 

Birth, 

DeaiI], 

A HaqBc, 

A Stone^ 

A Brick, 

A Temple, 

An linage, (of ■ man at beftitp) 
A Bridge, 

A Tree, 

A Leaf, 

A Floifcr, 

A Fntit, 

A Horfc, 

A Dull, 

A CoWf 
A DuGUlof, 

A Dag, 

A Cfti, 

A J»c1uJ, 

A Sister, 

A Brother, 

Kindrodp 
Strange FaUc, 

The Dead, 

The Hnir, 

The Face, 

The Eje, 

The Noee, 

The Meulb, 

The Chin, 

The Ear, 

The Ferthcad, 

The Body, 

The Arm, 

The Leg, 


AVeuri. 

Chylla, 

Uan, 

JakJj 

Che, 

Tucho^ 

Biahp 

Maeha Bole, 

Biio, 

Ctmh. 

Loha, 

Appa* 

Dewa, 

Kata Malli, 

Taph^ 

Simah, 

Bihao, 

SiTongi 

SI, 

Siillo, 

Dolio, 

Mdaa, 

Miab, 

Khicha, 

Bhowi 

Dhouht 

Kihln, 

Kinja, 

Tha)bo, and Tha ^faiumj 
Katc» mill Miob Pl, 
Chong, 

Song, 

Qua, 

Mekha, 

Miija, 

Mh6t6, 

Mficio, 

Khiapo, 

Kopa, 

>the, 

Laha, 

Tfiti, 

Jon* 

4 h" 


BhoHyUm 

Gun* 

Soh, 

'Bn* 

The. 


Pima. 

Kiowa. 

Shesioi. 

Khioi. 

Ohiinii 

Zhoho. 

Lhn- 


Slaiv-bba* 
(it.) Loma. 
>feia. 


Tnpu. 

Filing* 

Lnnga. 

Mye. 

Khigo# 

Gure- 

Kipchang* 

ChamiL 

CboiL 


(a.y Wu. 

Tnu 

Toagbi^ 

ML 

Gna. 

Kha. 

Koma* 

Nhamjo. 

Frila. 

ZhfibA 

Lakbpa* 

KmikW 1 u . JU 

Y nmnu ii -r. 
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Ifevari. 

Eh&tfya, 

Leftp 

Kho, 

Yabbft. 

A Moiithj 

u, 

Lsiwa nnd DagwiL 

A Ye&T| 

Dat'chr, 

LtJcbik- 

Dftyv 

Gniidi or Gni, 

{ic4 

Nigtit* 

Chi, 

(K.) Chan- 


With regard to the words, lean venture to say they may be relied 

on, though they differ somewhat from Kirkpatrick, wltose vocabulary, made 
in a hurry, exhibits, unavoidably, some errors, especially that of giving 
Sanscrit words instead ofthe vernactikr. It is remarkable that the Netears 
(those that pretend to education, and those who are wholly illiterate) are apt, 
on all occasions, to give to a stranger, a Sanscrit instead of their 
'own Nffva&ri name, for any object to which their attention is called for 
the purpose of nammg it. This trick owes it origin partly to vanity, 
and partly to the wish to be intelligible, which they fancy they cannot ^ 

be in speaking their own tongue. The real poverty of the Newari is also, 1 

no doubt, another cause, and its want of words expressive of general ideas ; 
thus. Creation, God, have no Nenaari names, anti the Sanscrit ones have there¬ 
fore been borrowed of necessity j the like is true of, mankind, for which, as 
well as for the two former words, I have not been able, after great pains, to 
obtain any vernaculars. When a l^ewar would express the idea of God, with¬ 
out resorting to iStrMicrrr, he is driven to periphrasis, and says Ad;fti Deo, 
which word is compounded ofAt^ku, a Grandfather, andi>eo, and thus, by 
reverence for ancestors, he comes to reverence his maker, wdiom he calls, ij. 
terally, the father of his father, or the first father. 

* 

As for the Bhotiya words, I cannot always vouch for them, few as they | 

arc, having obtained them from a Lama, who was but little acquainted with i 

Aeaid/'t OT Parbattiya, The twelfth word in the A'emari column, or Water, is ' 

given according to the dialects of the valley. Water is Lo, at Patan, Long 
at Katmandu, and GnU, at Bhatgong ; these places being the capitals of as 
many kingdoms before the Gorkha conquest. 
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With respect to tlie numerals of t 
strikingly clMe. 

N U M E 



AWorio 

1 Che. 

Chi. 

S GiiC- 

Ka fibje 


Swfifig* 

4 Zj^be* 

Pth- 

5 Gnrihe 

Gnirth* 

e r^kh. 

Khl4* 

7 m. 

NHa^ or NIiavo. 

8 Gtienli. 

Chiah* 

9 G& 

Gfin. 

19 Ch9 (Th^mpoH 

SiluhQs 

ATI e3cpl«UA'e 

merely*) 

11 Cbu-che, 

S^nche* 

12 Cbu-gac, 


13 Chu {p.) SO A 

SOTAO SwoDg. 

*■ (the Tetter (pO 


written, hut 
«carce1j umlU 
h)j uiicred-) 

H Cltti (p.) Zhe. 

Sftran Pfh* 

15 CheoRga. 

Sanin GniaTi* 

16 CtiOrO. 

Saran KhUm 

17 Cliuptcn. 

gAlun Nha* 

18 Chopbla. 

Sana Chl&h^ 

19 CliOrhn, 

Sann Ghfiu. 

90 N6 ehO (than)- 

Sartm Sutilio* 

hah,) 

tl 

Nf Chy. 

22 

K1 Kuir, 

«3 

Kj Swong, 

S4 

NI Pih. 


Ki Gniah. 

29 

VI KbO. 

27 

vf Vbf. 

28 

Nf Cbiali. 


e decimal scale, the resemblance is 


ALS. 



A>fwi* 

29 

Kf GOUn 

30 SGmchfi (tham» 

Kt Sinho* 

halu) 

31 

Swt Oii- 

32 

Bw-L Nfa££j« 

33 

Swi SMfong^ 

34 

Bwi Pilt 

35 

Sivl Gniaka 

36 

Bwi Kha. 

37 

Swi Kbi* 

36 

Swi Cliudi- 

SO 

Sri G9ii- 

40 2ni«hiitltliai»* 

Sni SAofio* 

polt.) 

41 

Pf Chi 

43 

PI NAtiT* 

+3 

Pi SwoDga 

50 Gnah-ebu 

GniayO or Gnifiu* or 

(tbampah.) 

P^ianhOt or piCfcly 


by pBUfiing on the 


lait letter of Gnioflp 


or 5 £ and thiiii also 
60,70, Ac* are fortfl* 
cd out of 6y 7j &c- 

00 Tnkh'chu 

Qiif. 

(thampali*) 

70 Tati do* do^ 

Nliiflii. 

80 Ghcahdoedo. 

Chiidi-uiu 

* 90 Gu (p-) do, do. 

Goo,4* 


100 GItCAh {riutm- SncJiy. 
b«h.) 

1000 Tong-tlwi'che. 

100,000 Thea. 

10,00,000 Efim * 


• Tha 6r»t to*, of ili« BAo( nuraemh, m weU ns 100 ond 1000, are precisely llw MiOi oi ‘ha 
Tibetan numenitt of tl«e jtria Pul^fftotia, with reference to the diferant modes of represcatijig tlie 
tame tounde^ adopted by Mr, Hodosoh and Mr, KiiAtROTiif^H. W, 
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Nor is the variation, after passing the ten^ of any importance, the principle 
of both being still the same ; that is. repetition and compounding of the or« 
dinals. thus ten and one, ten and two, are the forms of expression in both, and 
so, twice, &c. The Bhotitfa word tbampat postfixed to the decimaUj' increas¬ 
ing series, is a mere expletive, and often omitted in speech. The Neu^ari 
names of the figures from one to too, as given by KinxPATaica, are not correct, 
and hence the difierence between the Ifewari and BhoH^a names has been 
made to appear greater than it is: in fact, it seems to me, that even the little 
difference that remains in the present specimens, may be resolved into mere 
modes of utterance, according to the genius of the two languages. 

^ AHliough the following offer no verbal resemblances, the principle on 
which they are formed presents several analogies. 

Bhotit/a and Nttsari nanie$ qf the iieehe months and datfS of the ’aeek> 
Bbotiyn names of mootlu. 

, NewarL Bhodna. 


VthjuArft 




Dagav, 

Or 

Taojbi 

Murch^ 

Chongcboln^ 

or 


(L4wa), 

1^ 

Gnipsi 

April 

Ikichola^ 


-^'cU. 

(I4wa), 

ir 

Somba* 

Mij, 

Turbobij 

w 

Swola. 

(Uwa), 

II 

Zblb^ 

JUllPr 

DilV 

ft 

Pcla. 

(L&wa), 

11 

GnnppRi 

Joljf 

Gungla^ 

w 

GnEAfa. 

{LAwa), 

93 

TuakpUf 

Augait, 


li 

Kbola. 

(LAwn), 

#1 

Diioabdi 

September, 


Ji 

Khliti. 

(LitraX 

n. 

Gnnppm 

October, 

KciU, 

ii 

ChAJa. 

(L^wiib 

i^^GiutbbUp 

KoTcmber, 

Hirngtap 


4 

Guiigla^ 

(Uwo}. 

II 

CJinbiiu 

Dflcember^ 


n 

St-ll, 

(LAWS}, 

If 

Cbn-eblkpAj 

Jsnuujt 


93 

Zbiti^clida. 

(LfiWB), 


CbO-gDipL 

Febraiirj^, 

Cheno* 

99 






The second set of Ne^ari names is formed merely by compounding the 
Lit X month, with the names of the cardinals, one, two, &c. As for 
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tlie fir$t set of names; here tooj we have the final La, and the prefixes are prO' 
bably mere charactistic epithets of the seasons, thus February is called CkeUe, 
but Chella means also the cold month, or winter. Further, however, 1 cannot 
explain the meaning of the compounds. 

The^Ao/i^flj, Ulte the have no simple names fortlie months, but 

call them periphrastically the first, second, See. month. Dagjva and Lima, 
both mean a month; but in speech this word is never prefixed, save In speaks 
ing of the first JShol^a month, or February, for from February their year 
begins. What Tdngbu means, 1 know not, unless It be the same with ThampSt 
the word that always closes the series of numbers, 10, SO, 30, {ic. The names 
of alt the others are easily explained, they being compounds of the numbeia 
2, 3, fee. with the syllable pa, or 6a, evidently the La of the Ifewars post fSxed* 


Nnvari names of the seven daifS qf the veek. 


Sundajp 

{«) AdhTrina^ 

or 

Cbuoiia- 

Muodiiyp 

(i) Swomwa* 

w 


Tuetdajp 

(sj Ongwn, 

II 

Swono, 

Weducsd&j't 

(■) Tludlivrikt 

It 

Port*- 

ThumUj, 

(i) Biwafra, 

n 

Gnuoo^ 


(«) Sulcmwo, 

M 

iChotino. 

Satiudiijp 

(a) SondiowAi 

ij 



The first are wholly corrupt Sanscrit, and the second is formed by com¬ 
pounding the wordATAl orGni, a day, with the cardinals: the^fewflra have no 
simple words of their own, expressive of the seven days. 


The Fdrhaltitfa Bhdsfia is one of the Indian prakrlts, brought into these 
hills by colonies from below, and is so generally difiused, that in the provinces 
west of the Gogra, it has nearly eradicated the vernacular tongues; and 
though less prevalent in those cast of that river, it baa, even among 

4 1 
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divided the cropire of speech almost equally with the local mother tongues; 
which too are daily, yet further, giving way before it. 

Tlie Gorkhas speak this Pdrhattiya dialect; and to tlieir ascendancy is 
its prevalence, in latter times, to be partly ascribed. The valley of Nepal 
is indeed almost tlie only spot, not remote from the plains, where the 
vermicular speech of the people has maintained its ground: the Newari 
being, in substance, distinct from alL the numerous dialects of Sanscrit 
original. 

Now, as these dialects (to say nothing of tlieir conquests along the whole 
line of hills) have penetrated to the districts close around the valley, to the 
countries directly north of it; and have even long had a footing in the valley 
itself, one is apt to ask, why its vernacular tongue has not given way before 
ttiem, as in so many other instances ? 


The causes of its escape arc, probably, these three: 1st, The fertility of 
the valley enabled the people to multiply rapidly, and soon to give tolerable 
consistency to their own speech. 

2d. Its uniform surface made communication between alt its inhabit 
tanTs easy and frequent; whence the speech was further advanced, provided 
with a tolerable stock of words, and formed into a sort of national lan¬ 
guage. 


3d. Its numerous people early adopted a religious persuasion (Buddhism) 
which made them look on the Hindu colonists wltli jealousy. Those colonists 
were commonly of the jUroAmawcuf and Ksftetriya tribes—tribes, which, in 

the more fervid days of yore, could ^s ill endure a Buddhist as a Buddhist 
could them. 
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All these circumstaDces were reversed ia regard to the mountainous 
tractSi whose people were comparatively fewp and those few cutoff from easy 
^ commerce with one anotlier by huge barrlera every where intervening. 

Hence they remamed so long poor in words and ideas^ that when the 
Hindu colonists (probably in the 15th centiuy, in greatest numbers) came 
among them, those colonists were enabled, without much difficulty, to make 
their own speech and creed prevail over those of the aborigines* 

A vai'iety of characters is met with in the Nepalese books* both Ne^'ari Leucm 
and some of ^vhich are now obsolete* and are undecypherable* A 

manuscript^ of which a copy is forwarded, contains a collection of these 
Alphabets, each bearing a separate designation* and didering* iu. some degree, 
from those now in use* Of the Ntwarit tliree kinds of letters are most fami¬ 
liarly known, and four of the 

I 

The three N^emari alphabets are denominated Shart^iji 31 o!a, Ranja, and 
I^ewari. M hedier these three sorts of letters were formerly used by the 
Siva Aldrgi Xftjvars, I cannot say, but old liavtldAa works exhibit them all^ 

^ especially the two former. Neudri alone Is now ii?ed by both sects of Newark 

for profane purposes, and for sacred, both often employ the Devandgari, 
oftener the NewdrL If the Siva Mdrgi Neiiars ever used (which I doubt,) 
Bhanjin Mold, or Rarya, at least, they do so no longer, or the Bauddhas having 
long ceased ordinarily to employ tliose letters, in making copies of their scrip¬ 
tures, few BauddAa^s can now write them j and the learned only (wlio are ac¬ 
customed to refer to their old works of religion,) can read them with facility* 

• In regard to the origin of these letters, we may,- without hesitation, refer 

the Netedri to Nagari^^ but the other two present more difficulties* Dn. Cauey 

• See PlaiH. 


K 
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wa.», some tunc back, of opinion, that they are mere fanciful specimens of c&ti> 
grsphy. This notion is refuted by the fact of their extensive practical applica¬ 
tion* of which Dr. Caret was not aware, when he gave that opinion.* By com- 
pnring one of them (the jRan/uJ with the fourth alphabet of the Bhotiyas, h will 
be seen, that the general forms of tlie letters have a striking resemblance. Of 
the Sfutnjin Molt I can say little; it has a very ornate appearance, and possibly, 
if tbe apparently ornamental parts were stripped from the letters, they (as 
well as the Ratya) might be traced to a Devan^gari origin, from the forms of 
which alphabet the Bauddhas might possibly alter them, in order to use them 
as a cover to the mysteries of their faith. The Bauddhas are, originally, In-^ 
dians: now, though probability may warrant our supposing that they might 
alter existing alphabetical letterj, for the purpose above liinted at, it will 
hardly warrant our conjecturing, that they would undergo the toil of in¬ 
venting entirely new characters. All follow the D^vandgari arrangement, 

and, upon the whole, I should not hesitate to assign them a Devatidgari 
origin. 

Of the BJioth/a characters, four kinds are distinguishable; but only two 

of them are known by name to the 2fewcrrsi they are called UcAden and 

t/Tften, The third kind seems to be only a broken, or epistolary form of the 

aecond, and the fourth, as already observed, bears some affinity to the Rattja. 

There is also a character in use ascribed to the Sokkphoi, who are said to 

be a fierce and powerful people, living on the confines of Northern Ckim 
proper.t 


■nd were nTcti.iii ■ j ih® «st CBM scarccljr In: reft'TrijJ ta Uje Mme louree 

mw of U icZitb «India. Kq «,c:pbI«.co to 
i» imcciUiie in Mcicbt uucripUoDi..—H. tl. W. 
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The great bulk of the literature of Nepal, as well as of BAo/, relates to Uierttu™. 
.ae Bouddlta rdigion, anti the principal works are only to be found at Icm- 
^ plea and monasteries; but numerous books of inferior pretensions, are to be 

obtained from the poor traffickers and monks, who annually visit on 

account of religion and trade. 

* 

The character of the greater part of these is, probably, that of popular 
^ tracts, suited to the capacity and wants of the humbler classes of society, 
among whom it is a subject of surprise, that literature of any kind should ' 
be so common in such a region as Bhat^ and more remarkably so, that it 
should be so W‘idely diffused as to reach persons covered with filth, and 
destitute of every one of those thousand luxuries which (at least in our 
ideas) precede the great luxury of books. . ' 

Printing is, probably, a main cause of this great diffusion of books. Yet 
the very circumstance of printing being In such general use, is no less striking . 
than this supposed effect of it j nor can I account for the one or other fact, 
unless by presuming that the hordes of priests, secular and regular, with which 

the country swarms, have been driven by the tedium vitae to these admirable 
¥• uses of their time. 

The invention of printing, the Bhofii/a priests, probably, got from CAiho, 
but the universal use they make of it Is a merit of their own. the poorest 
individual who visits this valley from the north, is seldom without his PoBn, 
and from every part of his dress dangle charms, (Janirae) made up in slight 
cases, wliose interior exhibits the neatest workmanship in print* 

Some allowance, however, should also be made for the very familiar power 
and habit of writing possessed by the people at large, another feature in the 
moral picture of J3/io/, hardly less striking than the prevalence of printing or 
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the difTusion of books, and which I should not venture to point out, had I 
not bad sufficient opportunities of satisfying myself of its tnith among the 

annual sojourners in NepaL 

* 

In the collections forwarded to the Society, will be found a vast number 

A 

* of manuBCripts, great and small fragments, and entire little treatises, all 
'whicli were obtained (as well as the small printed tracts) from the humblest 
individuals. Tbeir number and variety will, perhaps, be allowed to furnish 
sufficient evidence of what 1 have said regarding Bhoiiga penmanship, if due 
reference he bad, when the estimate ifl made, to the scanty and entirely casual 
source whence the writings were obtained in such plcnty- 

Tlie ffiany different kinds of writJOg which the MSS* exhibit will, per¬ 
haps, be admitted yet further to corroborate the general power of writing 
possessed by almost all classes of the people. Or, at all events, their various 
. kinds and inhnite degrees of penmanship! present a curious and ample spe¬ 
cimen of Shot it/a prohetency in writing, let this proficiency belong to what 
class or classes it may. 

Something of this faniliiar possession of the elements of education, wfaicb 
I have just noticed as characterising Shot, may be found, I believe, also in 
Indian } but more in the theory of its institutions than in the practise of its 
society, because of the successive Boods of open violence which have, for 
ages, ravaged that, till lately, devoted land. The repose of BAo/, on the 
other hand, has allowed its pacific institutions full room to produce there na¬ 
tural effect i and hence we see a great part of the people of Bkot able to 
write and read. 

Id whatever I have said regarding the Press, the general power and habit 
of writing, or the diffusion of books, in JSAo/, I desire to be understood by 
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my European readers witli many grains of allowance. These words are names 
importing the most different things in the world In the favoured part of Eu, 
rope, and in Asia. The intelligent resident in Hindustan wDI have no dif¬ 
ficulty in apprehending the exact force which I desire should be attached to 
such comprehensive phrases, especially if he will recollect for a moment 
tliat the press, writing, and books, though most mighty engines, are but en¬ 
gines j and that the example of China proves to ns indisputably, they may con¬ 
tinue in daily use for ages in a vast society, without once falling into the hands 
of the strong man of Milton j and consequently, without awaking one of chose 
many sublime energies whose full developement in Europe has shed sucli a 
glorious lustre around the patfi of maxi in this world. 

The printing of Shot is performed by wooden blocks; which, however, 
are often beautifully graved, nor are the limited powers of such an instrument 
felt as an inconvenience by a people, the entire body of whose literature is 
of an unchanging character. 

Their writing, again, often exhibits fine specimens of ready and graceful 
penmanship. But then it is never employed on any tiling more useful than a 
note of business, or more informing than the dreams of blind mythology, and 
thus, too, the general diffusion of books ^that most potent of spurs to improve¬ 
ment in our ideas) becomes, in BAo/, from the utter worthlessness of the books 
diffused, at heat but a comparatively innocent and agreeable means of filUiig 
up the tedious hours of the twilight of civilization. 

With respect to the authorities of the S^judii/in religion, or their Sacred 
Scriptures, the universal tradition of the Nepalese Batiddhists, supported 
by sundry casual notices in their existing works, asserts, tliat the original 

body of those Scriptures amounted, when complete, to eighty-four thousand 
volumes. 
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These works ore known collectively, and individually, byHhe names j$a/ra 
and Dharm, and in the Ptijd kdnd, there is the following stanza : 

i 

All that the Suddhas have said, as contained in the Mdha Ydn Sdtra, 
and the rest of the Sutras, is DA^nnn Ratna» Hence tlie Scriptures are also 
freciuently called Bttddka vacfiam/* the words of the Buddim. SIkva 
S xNHA first reduced these words to writing and iu this important respect, 
SXkya is to Buddhism what VyXsa is to Brahmanism, SXkva is the last of the 
seven getimne Buddhas, The old books universally assert this j the modern 
Bauddhas admit it, In the face of that host of ascetics, whom the easiness of 
latter superstition has cjialted to the rank of a Tatbdgata. The sacred 
chronology is content witli assigning SAkya to the Kali Yuga, and profane 
chronology is a science which live Batidd/tas seem never to have cultJ. 
vated. In tlie subsequent enumeration, it will be seen that SXkya is the 
“ Speaker” in all the great works. This word merely answers to ” hearer,” 
and refers to the/orm of the works, which is that of a keiure, or lessou, deli¬ 
vered by a Buddha to his BodhisaiTnas, or disciples. That SXkya Simha first 
collected and secured, in a written form, the doctrines taught by his preileces. 
sors, and himself, is a fact for which I cannot cite written authority, but which 
seems sufficiently vouched by the general belief of all ihe Bauddlias of Nepal 
and of Bhot, Not one of them seems ignorant of it. The words Tantra 
and Parana, as vaguely espresaive of tlie distinction of esoteric and exoteric 
works, arc familiar to the Bauddhas of Nepal; but it would seem that their 
own more peculiar, but not more precise, names arc Upadesa and lydLarana, 
Gdiha, Uiaka, and Avadsm, seem to be rather subdivisions of Vpakartma than 
distinct classes. 

The word Sutra is often explained Mula Grantha, Buddha vachanai and 
in this sense it iias been held to be equivalent to the Sruli of the Brahmans, 
as has their SmrUi to the Bauddha Vydkarana, But, apt as Buddhism is to 
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forget the distinct Eon of divine and human nature, the analogy must be 
essentially defective; atid, in fact, theSufra of the liauddAas often corapre- 
hends not only their own proper Buddha Vacham but also Bod/nisatwa and 
Bhikshu Fflc/fono/ which latter the Brahmans would denominate Biski 
Vachanas and, of course, assign to the S/nriitf or comments by holy men 
upbn the eternal truth of the Snt/K The iVewoVs and Bhotitfas are agreed, 
that of the original body of their sacred literature, but a small portion now 
eitists. A legend familiar to both people assigns their destruction to $.\ifKARA 
AchArta: and the incomparable Sawkara of Sir W. Jonbs, is execrated by 
eveiy Bauddha as a blood-stained bigot. 

a * 

Of the existing Bauddha writings of Nepal, by far the most important 
ofthe speculative kind, are the live AAaTtt/s uf JtacAa B/iagavaii, deno¬ 
minated the live Bachas, and the five Farmias together ivith the Pr^nd 
Parmita of the narrative kind ; eight of the nine works called the nine 
Bharntas, the ninth being the Ptiy}ta Parrmta mentioned above j nn d wliich, 
though classed with the Dharmas for ritual purposes, is, in its character,'much * 
more a-kin to the Backas. 

The five Rachas are enumerated in order in the subsequent detail. E<ieh 
contains twenty-five thousand stanzas, and the whole, consequently, one lac and 
fifty thousand. The Rachas are of a highly speculative character, belonging 
rather to philosophy than religion, 'flie cast of thought is sceptical in the 
extreme: endless doubts are started, and few solutions of them attempted. 
SAkva appears surrounded by Ida di«rptei=, hy whom the arguments on each 
topic are chiefiy maintained, SAeva acting generally as moderator, but some¬ 
times as sole speaker. The topics discussed arc, the great first principles of 
Buddhisai / the tenets of the four sdiools of Bauddha Philosophy are mention¬ 
ed, but those of the Sivdbh&vika alone, largely discussed. Tiie object of the 
wliole work seems rather to be proof of the proposition, that doubt is the end 

4 1 . 
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as wall as bej^nnln^ of wisdom^ than the establishment of any particular dogmas 
, of philosophy or religioii: and from the evidence of this great work it would 

appear, that the old Bauddba philosophers were rather sceptics than atheists. 

■ 

The Prajfid Parmita is a work of the same character as the Sacha 
’ Bhagavaii, of which it is esteemed by some Bauddhas to be the etymon: 
and by those persons it is said, that the Sacha Bhagavaii is only an expansion 
of the principles and reasonings contained in the Pro/nd Paniuta. 

* 

The nine Dharmas are as follows: 

' 1 - * 

1 Frqjni Parmla, 

S Ganda Vtfdha. 

3 Ba^ Bhmtesaara, 

4 Samddhi Saja^ 

5 Latikdmihra, 

6 Sat Dhanm Pmdarika* 

M 

7 Taihdgata Gdhffa&a, 

8 LaSia Vistdra. 

9 Suharana Prabhd. 

■ 4 

m 

* - # - 

Divine worship is constantly odered to these nine works, as the I^ava 
Dharma, by the Bauddhas ot Aepait but why to them ia particular, and not 
to all the works of the Bauddhas I cannot ascertain. With the exception 
of the first, they are chiefly of a narrative kind j but interspersed with much 
occasional speculaiive matter. One of them (the LaUta Visidr) is the original 
authority for all those versions of the history of SXkta Sikha, which have crept, 
though various channels, into the notice of Europeans, I esteem myself for¬ 
tunate in having been the first to discover and procure copies of these im¬ 
portant works. To read and meditate them is not for me, but I venture to 
hint, that by so doing, only can a knowledge of genuine Buddhism be acquired. 
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Bufidkim is not a sitnple, bot a vast and complicate structure erected, during 
ages of leisure, by a literary people. It has its various schools divided by van., 
oua Doctors, nor is the Buddkism of one age less different from that of ano- 
•ther, than the .BraAwioiiisni of the Vedas, of the Pardnas, and of the Bhdgaval, 

Let it not be supposed, because these vrorks were procured in Nepal, that 
they are therefore of a local character; the contrary is asserted by the Baud- 
dkas, and never disputed, Tiie Samthu jPurd^a is the only local work of im¬ 
portance in the large collection which 1 have made. Perhaps it may be sur¬ 
mised, that if fas is stated) the fire of Sakkaka's wrath consumed all, but some 
fragments of the sacred writings of the Buddhhls, the ample works now pro¬ 
duced must be spurious. Let the exaggeration on either side be duly weigh¬ 
ed, The Bauddfias never had eighty-four thousand principal scriptures; nor 
did SAN^KAns. destroy more than a few of those whiclt they really possessed 
when he came to NepaL The proof of the latter statement is, that Baddfiism 
was long after Sankaaa’s time the prevalent and national faith of the Nepalese 
princes and subjects j and that it is so still in regard to the people, noiwith- 
standing the GorMa conquest. Sankara may have converted, {I believe he 
did) one of the princes of the valley ; but the others remained Buddhists f 
and, no doubt, took care of the faith and property of their subjects. All old 
Bauddfia works are written in one of tlve three sorts of letters proper to 
Nepal, usually in Ranja and Bhan^in Mola, and on Palmira leaves. Copies of 
the jRflcAa Bhagavaii are very scarce. I am of opinion, after five years of 
enquiry, that there were but four copies of it in the valley, prior to my 
obtaining one copy, and a half ; oob copy marc 1 got transcribed frotn an old 
one. No one had, for some time, been able to understand its contents; no 

m 

new copy had been made for ages, and those few persons who possessed one 
or more Khands of it, as heir-looms, were content to offer to the seated vo¬ 
lume the silent homage of their P^a. Time and growing ignorance have 
been the chief enemies of Bauddha literature in Nepal, 
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The Sauddfvi Scriptures are of twelve kinds* known by the following 
twelve names; 1. Suiraf S. G^a; 3. F^dkarana; h, GAiha j 5. Uddn; 
fy. Nidan ; 7. If^ukta ; 8, Jdtaka / - 9 . Vaipui^a } 10. Adbkuta Dharma ; 
n. Avaddn ; IS. Upaddsa. 


Sutras^ are the principal scriptures, (Mula Grantka) as the Racka Bhagn- 
vati andJf/f/n Sahasrika PrqjnA Parmita .* they are equivalent to the Vedas of 
the Btahmanists. ‘ ' ' 


Geyasy are works in praise of the Buddhas and Bodhtsatuiasy in modulat¬ 
ed language. The GitA Gor>iiida of the Brahmanists is equivalent to our Gitd 
Fushiaka, which belongs to the Geya, 

VyAkarana, are narrative works, containing histories of tlie severi births 
of SiKYA prior to his becoming Nirvdtj. Sundry actions of otheFBuddhas 
and JJodA/s//rrcaj—also forms of prayer and of praise. 

GAihdSy are narrative works, containing moral tales, (Andk Dhanjtakalhd) 

relative to the Buddhas. The Lalita VisiArUy is a Vydkarana of the sort called 
Gathd^ 


UdAn, treat of the nature and attributes of the BuddhaSy in die form of 
dialogue between a Buddha Guru and Chsla. 

NsdAny are treatises. In whirh the causes of events are shewn ; as for ex* 

ample, how did Saieva become a Buddha? reason or cause; he fulfilled the 
Dauy and other Parmlias.* 


» to -f ‘I» ■■.«! oto,,- 
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Ifytdta, whatever is spoken with reference to, and in conclusion : the 
explanation of soue prior Ji^icourse is Zftfukia, 

JdtakUt treat of the actions of former births. 

Vaipjifjfa, treat of the several sorts of D/iorma and ^r/An_that h of the 

several means of acqniiing the goods of this vroild (Arllia) and of the world 
to come (Dhattna). 


Adlf/mta DJiamta, on preternatural events. 

AraMa, of the ffuiu of ecUone. Upadiij, of the ejoteric doolrincj. 

The following is an enumenttion of some individuaj specimens of the 

preceding classes: 

Fim KI 1 .D 1 I of 111. ti«Ai « Hi,, j,.*. ^ 

.ill . ..k.™ (b, ll™lf, .r h.. siavA iwmw, 10.^, „ 

f I, ,»j. „J ho. „pi,i,,.a n„ dMoio, u n« is „ 10 .J „ 

I ..WISI bogwn Sudi w, ih, leoord „„„„„ ,r u,, r,™„ rf nd. JTtoin, th, 

.f it i. occufid .ill. .Od ittii, Si„. i. 

hcoior. ■» SomoTI „d other dMilddl,., ,b, ,i,|e „ 

Borood wd Ihhd KI„.d,oftl,r diodoto J>4oSBO«i-a.-ooto.l. ih.-w, .. diore 
Hw FoerU, iW u„ diofcd. ^ 

or .Ulod is a.. t..„rdjr of .11 nilop .„n. .„d is to™, i i„ . .„d, = hooidr. 

•hioh, Iho .ehj„u d,. f.™„ 0.0,0 0, h* i„ dda 

XhlJ Fiftll of tlip J/J^^^Maryitf -■ iK.'utftv j i_ i 

'**^^*"- nnd fhe other gjtc&i 

topic* of tlic prior lOtauift, ili<. MtuiJ contain* the ncroH of d.e JBiiUiat. Sec. : iha 

fiUh i* Also collDa* rmsiati Sa/ioBUet Priynd Panniia. 


V -- 

ConlratlU,rrigiii*h the t<ro koA*, »|,ici, fi«f both tnarrn hy die ram* 
Parmtta. Till* name, luiHcrcr, pmpedy belong* only to ibe btier, And wben found oloae 
jDdicatca It, and never tlic fitUi KlionU oi‘ die PaktAa iJJbjMwfi. 
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Tliete Ftrc SJkaiuIj are all in prot«« 

At^(a SaAatnka Parmititf a Mitkd Kin Smim, A fpecuJAdra iroritp tj^Diing of the 

Inwaccndenfal topics In the JRmAa BAtFff&vath nnd ftirthcr, of the doctnno ot Nirvdn. It 

U prose* Saeya is the spculceTf and Suamrrr, and other BAiAsAuAas tite hearers, 

AMhta Saha^riha VydAAt^a* Tliis ii a coiament oti the Pmfnd Parmikft hj Bam Bkadra^ in 
?efie and prose. 

Grmdit VyAAa^ V^ukitraMa Sdsfrtfi con ultu forms of Jupplicitloti and of tliaiiktgiriDg^ also 
liotr IS obtain Bodiijnifdni pro«e: iiieakcr SJiKTii: liearw Sitdiiana Kuh^ra. 

Data DAimittieara a Vydierma, containing an ftoctnuit of ilw ten Bhvmiat prosed ipeaker 
SAkva I hearer A)fA>>nA DAiAtitiha^ 

SamitOi Raja, n VyakaroM «i account of the actiont by which tlie wijdon) of Buddhitm is 

acquired, and of tlic duties of o BodAisatica, prvse: speaker SAkya, and bearers ft A yana and 
othcriA 

^ Marma Puad/jHka f Ff/dAarmtai an accoitiit of tho Mahi and fstliar B^pa Ddna^f or 

of the Itgliti to be laointained in honor of the DaAlhnt, BadhiwttM*, ttc, 

Latiia T'Titiim. Ttiisisa VydtaraHO of the sort called GdeAa. It contains a history of the 
lerertU births of SAkta, ami how, in liis Lut hirtb, he acquired Bad&i-jityda, and become n Badd&a s 
»erie nod prose ; tpeoVn SAkva i hearers MniTHarA, nod ethers. 

Ou^ya .Samaya, otherwise colled TatAdyata GttiyaMa, an l^Mideia or Tbatro f coniBlot 
Afoirfras and explonations of the noeiinar of psHbeming Poja; prose and cetse s speaker BtiACiAYAir 
(I. e. SAkva); hearers Vajua PArrt J^tAitalioa, and otlion. 

Suvanu PmMo, a Vydbirana ^dsfnr, an nccoiint of Lakshui and other goddosscs, and of 

IW ^Ae^flf Dlaitu, » amnsium of tlw deftXwj prose ood reiae j speaker SiKYA ; heoier Limah 
K172IIAAA.S 

Sumj^aalAu Purdna the gresitcr^ a of tl>t *ffrt eallctl Gdtkd / an account af the 

manifbitetion of UwJi/Aa in iVi^f||.-Min[l the early biitory of vfine: 

■pnket SAe\a : hetm Ahanda 

Staryambitt /Vrrdaa, the lev, a GdtAA .- on account of Sieayemika CAaitya, (or Temple) 
terse and prose: qaenker nnd hearer as abore. 

Kmimda Vyika, a GdfAa r an occoant of doAcrtUfo Padwa PAnr j prose: speaker and hearer 

*■ abovf. 

Ci«ia Karenda VyHAa, a GdOdt an ampUlicaffon of the above in verse: speaker and hearer 
as before^ 

^ MahataHu, on Atntdva Soma, aq sciwunt of the jhiits of octioDS, like the JSofma Vtnaia 0# 
llm Brahmin.. pre«; ^ 
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Alika Avadia, in ^wnfoM Saitra i on account of ihe Trtnbvt, «r UmkOa. DHarma, 

*I.c ortl« CAaUiras. wiili tt.o fruit, oF wor,WppiDg tlwu; ip«k«r Ufabopta mLbitbi i 

beuier Ak^ea Raja, 

BAadrakalfia Atfodin, an Avaddn Sdttm .* an account of tltc ucttiMU of Sakva» uiiJ of tiw 
wiadom orhid. ho iJiorcby ooq.»r«l: »o«ei q«okor UoAoorTA BAii^ , I«,T«r A««a 

Jiiaia Afdid. a Jdtaka Sditrn t an aeeount oFtbo neritoriou, ocUoiu of 8 Ai(va k Uu 

■overal births prior to M, becoming * TnOiffam, «»o and pnuc; .poakcr Sakva : hourcr Asah- 

kiA Rhiksku^ 

AfiiuMa™, ao Axaddn, on occount of the bird, of SXata. and oFtlio (ruito of !.» «tion*: 
proM : ^cakcr and hearer ai nboveo 

„ AMUn SMr, , „ rfa,c taS. .fkaildi,^. ^ 

<»<iim«i.ln.lu.n, C«,^, „,„„d p,^. ,p^ ilmnr 

of Uiefinii nfobwviog it i pro«; ,p«,keT SAma : homer Annuoa. 

«».. .r iM» ..J .r 0 . IMU^^ ajato duun s 

bearer Sudiiana Kir.\tAKA. 

Anrow Pundariia, an Avadan, an ucnoimt of AmunM, IUja 5 of SuMAnn* Jijsnu. Paiahif, 
of Hatha GAnuiiA, nod of AvAinri,„wAnA. <i. «. />«<*, P^i &dAUatwa). 

pro» 1 oponher Sakta : lieuem Maitbeta, Ae. 

CWdAurk. MM. a <ten,i« of p™«.dj, d.e mewure. Jllortrated b, Tenc, Jandnioty of 
5ak»a SrNHA : verse and prote: tlie author Ajurita BAikiin, 

&Ho*o, a l.undr«i vc«e, k prai.0 nf Pauua Par, ; .*«e: author VdUnA Datta, 

RAiJUnu, 

■ 2Md,^ ,i.h. i» p.^ rf ^ 

author Sahvajna Mitrapaua, 

are3«rd to the J^uddl^or. wlm i ^ ^ ^ 

w *»*» flifM.. r-*—-p-i. p,..,. ^ , . 

cte-» . „ii™i„ ,r a jprf, ^ 

»d thine of Dtee, «l« ™,e .poker &Ure = barer Vej,* Pe,e 


up u. bttle locket., a Bhiinni. posses * armed life. f P «• Wears, made 
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Panclia TtaJ^nhetj an Upad^Ma DUanmi: an accoQnt of tile fiire Buddk^ SaMtf called Praii* 
prose: speaker S^itirA i Leerer Aha^^a* 

Prat^fonpird Dhdrani, an Vpt^im BAifroni: aiiaccewt af Prai^ffim Budiik4i SakUi proiex 
speaker SAittA ; bearer Awasda Bhihhu, 

Tdrd ^^atndmay m Ujp^tdeia Bhdrtsni: con tains an occmint of Arya of ber hundred 

h V 

PDmesj her Vfja Mantnts, ifc. veree: Epcoker Pawa Pawi % hcuro* VAJitA PA^ffi. 

Su(ifCddi?&ddfif an Amuibn Satira ; contains an uccduhI of the fenit kept in honor of the 
Sonyas or B 0 dAUciii^ 4 i verie: speaker VASi?wpnAaA Bod^Uotwas hearer ru£EieAK.xTn Pq^ 
ICimara. 

SfJthdrati Lohoj the heaven of AmitAoua Buddhas verse: fipenker SAittA % hearers Axahoa 
and otherii 

Sftptavara Dhmmif an Upade^a of t!ie sort tenned .* an accoub t of the ieren Btewit 

f JBu^ka SfiAaitJ caHedp Vh^Hndhurd i Vq/ra Firfdn'Af/ Bridayd ^ ^ 

P<rfVio Sffvari/ Manchu ffraio 3Idtrik£t togetlier with tJieir pn»e; speaker 

Sailya : heorcra Aziakda and others. 

Shya Smgrtdui^ on Upadaa t an account of the TaniHk;^ nttijah prose: Speokor SAkyai heoreri 
Vajra PAkIp ifCn roscnnbles the ifailodadAf of the Brtihnians. 

Supanla RatHdkara^ a Vyditfomfia, io the sense of the Brahmans; that is, a gmoimar; the 
part that treats of nouns^ prose: author ButiOA StNiTA+ 

Svmaffftdtadatt, an Sdttra^ an account of the fleaven f Bhuvim/ of iho B^iksAu^arf! 

near the dosp i» a storj of the nicrchant SyMAOJiA and bla ^1% whence the name of the work: 
prose; speaker Saaya : licarer Axanda# 

Chmfpa PuTtgat!at tn on the worship of the prose; speaker SAjcya ; hearer 

SucijETAVA^ BAiAiAttka. 

KniAindraddnt an Araddn SdHra i coutniaing an account of the merit and reword of giving 
the* Pii^apdirct^ WiiAMhan, OtEazra and Ntcdm BhiAsAuAas^- prose: speaker SAmva s hearer 
Kasvafa BhiAtka* 

Pimdtt^trdvaddn, an account of the hogging platter of Uie BAiAsAut and of the merit of 
bestowing It on him: prose ± speaker and hearer as above- 

BAnjaJdyra Beyitri, an Up^rKi, or Ta»tm BAdreni^ an account of Dhwajaoha Keifumi, Sud- 
dha SaAH^ prate s speaker SARVAtlicarcr Ikdoa Deva {tha gain) 


• The begging plrttieTp stnlF, and skoder babiEiments of the Bauddka mendicaatr «re calJed by 
ihe tmenta in the tcAt; lUo Ckivmra is tlie uppers the iVtodss the lower garb- 
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GraMa Hairiid, a Tanim Dkitasi.* accauot Gm^ Sudden SahL Speaker 

SAkta i hearer Anaupa HhiMu- 



J^tih6^^a TatUrnr an Upa^Ma f of ihela be paid to MAifAKALA: proie i 

Vajka Satwa Mkaff€rvatt (L e. Buodha) aftenker: hHiT^r^ hJa oanied Vofra Sa^wdtinaM* 

AifAidAdnottandiarat an f/padesa^ neCDout of the tsoierie rite*? prose? speaker Vaira Satwa^ 
BuAOAVA^r: hearer Vajba FA^Ip Tfie ritei pres^ibed by this hook resemble in chftraclet iha 
Suita riiwili and differ fratn it only io heio^ ndiircsM'id lo lUffement Dbjecls^ 

Ttn^ SbOnB, conuming am account of ihi; B^hi ekitryd (m- Badd/d^) lothorp Cn A iron a- 
KiiiT]^ Achttrya.,* It iiequiroJent to the Sui^a of the Bralirnfins. 

Ma^lutdvadanr an Jivnfdn SuMira £ a bigyj oiiiHie ACcoiini of the fitsi birth of SlaTA, and 
of the fruits of his BctiODS in that birth? Ter«t Authi?r KairRMiz^DiiA BMfiMAa,^ 

GiUa pKiAtoAa Saaf^oAo^ 9 Gtya^ a eoilectioa of songs on Jdn-^nio tnpics^ bj rarious hnndi. 

Statra SoMyraAoj the praises of Bt/&njtA» Dhajima^ amJ ^ANOAr ju verve of mdons meolumv 
and by mrious aulbors, 

DiryavaddHj an Aveuida Sd^a ? eontjuniog Tariou* legends of the first birth of S akta : verse 
and prose t spejAfr SuTAp heaters Akakda IMA$Au amt others; 

The following list is of a more mtscetlarieous description> 

Komei SdffwAik, Author; Tntlt^A Lama* Places where irTittefi; KAaaam in BAid, Sub¬ 
ject ; Jurisprudence^ 

Namef Chama Dam-, Author; Aoo Ctiti Zn/uu?. Plnce; Tija Subjects ihe 

PaiAi uf the Itincloos. 

Names Oar%. AuiIlot^ Tint A Loiaa- Place; Kuha* Subject; Ihc J*im Podu of 
the liiiulat, or divine 

NamOf C.'A4fj^ Chapah* Alitlie^r ; Ye pao xbokrh JdaAa Lomo* Place; Paryrtk ah chu* 
Subject ; cure of oil diseases; 


* Here is an imtanco of th&t eoi^fuifdii of divine and huraan ihioga to which BuddAiMm ti 
proved, lliia is confewaUy the work of V iniTO priesft nftd ii jet cailed a MaAa Ydm See 

Prtifdtory Ucnuiriu. 
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Nusr i AutliGfi Sura Zona. Fiuct i Jah 4 a DwiiMw Subject | rcfld Mcti- 

dicmvt Monki^ t<i prosper tbcLr pctiuon for 

Ndtoe; Mani Poihu Author; CHcrrtL Lama* Flai&e^ Gamettrait^ Subjic<:ti ihe luc uid 
lue of the Jfant\ or pmyhig CyUndgv, 

Kouie ^ C4u JD^fl4 p Author i GflVfCH£fP Zamo. Place ; YtparAfu* Subject; Medidae. 

Kamc ; Napatke Pofhi. Author; Aoiaae Lama- Place2 Jaiu Sabject; PhjBical 

ScieQce, or lha vbdi, mtUf weather. 

Name ; KidtaA- Author ; KJ L^ah Lama, Place j Potehu Subject; Witchcrail, Demon* 
obgy* Ac* 

Natue; Tmili^ia* Author; Rarac^aitoah Lama^ Flaco; KaAnM. Subject! Scieuce 
of 

Nriue^p Author^ Bajacutr Larria, Place; Gnama, Subject; read by iumvort 

on the death of a relation^ that iJiey may not be haunted by hi* gUost- 

l^azuc t Sent^-takA* Author; Takacuik Za,iifiOp Place: yj^Pta^h To bo read by umreMcrfli 
dunng their wandericgi, for lake of n aafe ramru. 

Kame; SaM^^maA, Author; YiaAif-aEKAn PJaco ; ^e&4a£[^ Subject; read preriaLu 

to sitting on a Pojic4ei«^ for a prosperoiu Unue thereof. 

Name; i&riM. Author; Amadatarh JLcuna. Place ; Ajh Subject; to bo read for increue 
of tompond goods, 

Name; Mujnbth* Author; TI-tarji Place; .B^-^ti-AaAA. Subject; to be read at 

time of gathering ftowei^ Ibr vror^iipH 

Name; Dehta^^ Author; M^n-i-aer-tax Lama- Place; Afaiiiii Subject; to be i^ad 
preiHous to lay mg the foundation of a house. 

Name; TAoto-poA Author; Aai-LAH Z<»»a, Place; £a£«-rfAc/i. Subject;to bo read on 

• die eve of battle. 

I- 

Name, OtaJufttiifuih, Ambo*.- Ga<ia-1£atakw iow* Pliree;Sabject; to U 
remd irhCit fecHJing ihe %*md fiahe* aI th« lompteii; n very buJj eef. 

Name; Jfiua. AuUiari NtM^cuAL* JPUcc; YtpartitetaA. Subject; to be rcodtt 

the time of bsihing, 

Ntnifi; Z^umaJd-potliL Author; U«4 Uma, Pla«, Lrt»a. Subject; i* be read before 
eating, while dioncr it serving up* 

NW; Charrrhpe, Auibor; Gjiahah Zo^. ptaa*, Subject; lo be re*d 

previous to making purchaseSi 

Nime, Snehak, Author; UxjAKit Zajtw, Place Subject; * be re|>eated frbilit 

e»u«MiuB ‘b™.cW«, dial no evi] ^irit m»y come up. 
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Name; BaehnlL Author; Jab asboh Lwtta. Ptftct j Mahmih. Subject; to ho rend by tone 
tfivellfTv^ ii) fcrcatft and b^e-wfiyi, for pratecdoD. 

Kbmu; KajaiD. Auilior; Olachatah Loma^ FWe; Subject v to he read by 0 demd 

nuii'a relmLiTeSf to free hi* *otil rrom pu^rgatory, 

NflincK Yuiaram. Author; Macf^al ianta. Place5 SadurL SubjecE; £a feciOtAle Leter*^ 
view^p AnJ make them happy in their issues. 

Name; DUdAh. Aullior; CiiopALLAft Lajm* 'Place; Ura^ttAA^ Subject; to interpret the 
ominouf croabing of crows, end other imuiipicLDui birds* 

Name; KdrdehaA. Aadmr ; KfiocuaAit tamn, Plic^; Pker&^^ah. 

Kainet CAolaAA Author; Gjdw Lcmc^ Piece 1 J3irfuiA* Subjecti to be rcwl at time of 
drinking, that no ill may come of the draught- 

Name; Author; Tufathwu ZiOitid- Flice ^ Ed&afth. Subject ; br increftie of jean. 

And a long hfbp 

Nemo; AnUior; Aeabeu Zumo. Flaco; Kald^fuk, Subject; to be reid for 

remoring the Lndemencies of the sefuen. 

Nome ; Ks^hattfkk* Author ; Si^c^Ait Lantxt. Place ; P^lsAtAchar^ Subject; to be read hj 
borsemenp at leaions of journies. that they may come to no harm. 

Name; Lu^M. Author; Now al ahP laces Cka^imthohah* Subject; to bo read for 
increase of eloquence and knowledge of languages. 

Nome ; Aulhor; Sujakah iomo* Pkee ; Subject; to he read by 

Archers for luccesa of iheir crafi 

Nome; The JB^mdApotAi, or history of the foundiiig of the Temple of Kasacait in 
with other matters apperiaioing to BunnittsM in Nkp<d. 

Name; Author; BiSTAaow /-owkl Pkcei /mwokAA, a general form of pfojer 

fur rich aod poor, sack and healthy, man and woman* 

Although ati flccur^te estimate of th® sources whence th^s^ works wer® 
derived, would require a long and laboriotia examination of their contents^ yet, 
from their general character, aa well as from local tradition, Httie doubt can be 
entertained, that Bhoi obtained its literature and letters f rom India, through the 
JSaiwfdfta Missionaries, or Refugees from HinduaUti. These individuals car- 
ried with them, mid subsequently procured from India, many of the sacred and 
profane works of their sect, and, as was their wont, they immediately began to 
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instruct the peopie of Bhot in their own, that is in the Sanscrit letters and 
language. They liad, no doubt, some success in this measure in the first pe¬ 
riod of their emigration into Bhot f but in the end, the difficulties of Sorts, 
crtu and tlie succession of Nat 'm teachers to the chairs of the original Indian 
<binigrants, ied to a preference of the Bhothja language, and, consequently, a 
translation of all the Samcrit works they had. into the vernacular tongue of 
the country. This resort to translation took place early; a circumstance 
'»vhich, aided by the lapse of time, and the further and further decline of the 
original literary ardour, inspired by the Indian Refugees, produced, at no 
tant period from the decease of the first Indian teachers, the oblivion of 
scrit, and the entire supercession of original Sanscrit versions by transla- 
3 into Bhuti^a^ the however, although they thus soon lost the 

nscrii language, retained the Devanagari letters. The result of the whole 
that the body of literature now is, and long has been, a mass of 

raus. atmns from Sanscrit, it* language native, its letters (like its ideas) In¬ 
dian To support this view of the case. I have to observe, that, even the 

cul.rv.led* 

1 of r rr 

ly of A’rfir • ® 

mlh «h “"‘•‘^“‘“'^‘^‘ff’ytlKinwI.tsto bo so: lliatalUbe Siorfyoj 

from ‘‘"O’ylodgo 

«U1 osUt h, Bh, r, K “d ‘l-sre. 

of pm m'olh “-ot 

These rem t ^ proclaim, by their very ■ names, the fnet. 

to worb J - «>'. in «g»rd 

"iginnls, r** “ 

bool diolcct of which is that b ^ “ ‘i’® «n>n«Jar tongue, thg 

tbo translated clnasics, .rbt, 

written m kitors esaeutiaUy Indian. 
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An acoiirate view of the ^ system of belief would involve the 

perusal of a number of the volumtnoufl wo^ above apecMed^ and would demand 
more time than could be bestowed upon the task by any person, not otherwise 
whoHy uneitiployed : tlie time and application necessary would, no doubt, also 
be unprofitably expended, as the works, from the short notice already ^^'en, are 
evidently filled with endless subtelties and stibdi via ions of the most puerile 
and 1 11 terminable description: a very few observations must therefore suffice 
in this place, on the Religious notions of the Baudd/ios of this part of India. 

Speculative Buddhim embraces four very distinct systems of opinion res¬ 
pecting the origin of the world, tlie nature ol‘ a first cause, and the nature and 
destiny of tlie souh 

These systems ore denominated from tlie diognostic tenet of each, 
kh-ika, AhhwariA'a, Ydinika, and K&rmika, and each of these again admits of 
several subdivisions, comprising divers reconciling theories of the later Bsud- 
dka teachers, who, living in quieter times than those of the first Doctors, and 
instructed by the taunts of their adversaries, and by advei^ity, have attempted 
to explain away what was most objectionable, as well us contradictory in the 
original system. 

The Sfwabkdcikas deny the existence of immateriality; they assert, that 
matter is the sole substance, and they give it two modes, called Pravritii, and 
or action and rest, concretion and abstraction. Matter, they say, 
is eternal as a crude mass, and so are the pffinffrs of matter, which powers 
possess not only activity, but intelligence. The proper state of existence of 
these powers is that of rest, and of abstraction from every thing palpable and 
visible, (Nirariitit) in which state tliey are so attenuated, on the one hand, and 
so invested with infinite attributes of power and skill on the other, that they 
want only consciousness and moral perfections to become gods. When 
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the powers pass from their proper and enduring state of rest into theic casual 
and transitory state of activity, then all the beautiful forms of nature or of die 
world come into existence, not by a divine creation, nor by chance, but Rpon- 
taneously: and all these beautiful forms of nature cease to exist, when the same 
powers repass again from this state of PravrUtit or activity, into the state of 
or repose. The revolution of the states of Pravriiti and l^irvrifti 
is eternal, and with them revolve the existence and destruction of nature or 
of palpable forms. The StcabMvikas are so far from ascribing the order and 
beauty of the world to blind chance, that they are peculiarly fond of quoting 
the beauty of visible form as a proof of the intelligence of the-formative 
powers; and they infer their eternity fixun the eternal siicceMion of new 
forms. But they insist that these powers arc inherent in matter, and not im¬ 
pressed on it by the finger of God, that is, of an absolutely immaterial being. 
Inanimate forms are held to belong e^clusivet^ to Pmvrilti, and tlierefore to be 
perishable ; but animate forms, among which, man Is not distinguished 
sufficiently, are deemed capable of becoming by Ihclr own ehTorts, associated to 
the eternal state of A’litrir/i; their bliss, which consists of repose, or 
release from an otherwise endlessly recurring migration through the visible 
forms of PravrUtL Men are endowed with consciousness, as well, I believe, 
of the eternal bliss* * of the rest of as of the ceaseless pain of the 

activity of PrattriV/i. But these men who have won the eternity of NirvrUtif are 
not regarded as rulers of the universe, which rules itself^nor aa mediators 
or judges of mankind still left in Prot'if/t, for tlie notiona of mediation and 
judgment are not admitted by the Swabfi&sikas, who hold every man to be 
the arbiter of his own fate, good and evil m Prato'itti being, by the constitu¬ 
tion of nature, indissolubly linked to weal ami woe: and the acquisition of 
I^irvritti being by the same inherent law, tlic inevitable consequence of sucli 

s 

* Tlie prevalent doctrine ii tliot the? ane, wnic of theiOi howerer* saj do : the qtidtion lumt 
OQ the pricf BcccpCJUioD of for wbicb ico OM* 
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an enlargement of his faculty by habitual abstraction, as will enable a man 
to know what Nirvritii is. To know this, is to become omniscient, a JSuddha, 
to be divinely worshipped aa suchi while yet lingerinig in PravrUti ; and to 
become, beyond the grave, or in A'lnfriV//, ali at least that ww« can become, 
an all respecting which, some of the Swab/tdinfcas have expressed much 
doubt, while others of them have insisted that it is eternal repose, and not cter^ 
nal snuihilatiou* (Sufi^atd): though (adds tliismore dogmatical school,J| were 
it even Sdn^atd, it would still he good: man being otherwise doomed to an 
eternal migration through oil the forms of nature—^the more desirable of 
which are little to be wished i and the less so, at any price to be shunned. 

1‘rom the foregoing sketch it will be seen, that the most diogtiostlc te* 
nets of the Swtrhhdvi&as ar^ the denial of ioi materia Iky, and the assertion that 
man is capable of enlarging his faculties to infinity. The end of this enlarge¬ 
ment of hitinau faculties is association to the eternal rest of 2l^irvriiii — ^rcs- 
pecting the value of w'hich there is some dispute^^nd the means of it are 
2'apas and DJii/dn —by the former of which terms, the SzcabhdviUas understand 
—Hiot penance, or self-inflicted bodily pain™*but a perfect rejection of all out¬ 
ward (Prflto-i//ii'n) things; and by the latter, pure mental abstraction. In 
regard to physics, the S^abhdiikas do not reject design or skill—but a desigiter, 
that is, a single, immaterial, self-conscious Being, who gave existence and 
order to matter by volition. They admit what we caU the laws of matter— 
but insist tliat those laws are primary causes, not secondary, are inherent 
eternally in matter, not impressed on it by an immaterial creator. They con¬ 
sider creation a spontaneity, resulting from powers which matter has had 
from all eternity, and will have to all eternity. So with respect to man, they 
admit intellectual and moral po'wers, but deny that immaterial essence or 


* Ttiii interpfctatton tiftlw Sici^AAeviia Sinyati » not th^ general one, thougti tlieir enenues 
1u«e sttempicd to make it «o: far tiie preralcjit temo ef the word among the SuddAtu, see ati. 
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being) to 'irhich we ascribe those poM'ers* Animate and inanimate causation, 
they alike attribute to the proper vigour of nature or Steabhdva. I believe 
the Sjt^ifhdvika to be the oldest school of Bautidha philosophy, but that school 
has, from tlie earliest times, been dix'ided into two parties, one called the Swdf- 
bhdvikas simply, wliose tenets I have endeavoured to state above, the other 
termed the Pr 5 jnika S'xabM'vikixSt from* Frejitit the supreme wisdom j viz. 
of nature. The Brdjmkas agree with the S'sabhdvtkas, in considering matter 
as the sole entity, in investing it with intelligence, as well as activity, and in 
giving it two modes of action and of rest. But the Brdjmka^ incline to 
unitisc the powers of matter in the state of Nirvritti^ to make that unit deity; 
and to consider man's summum bonutn, not as a vague and doubtful associa' 
lion to the state of JfirtfrrWi / but as a specific and certain absorptkm into 
PrqjaA, tiie sum of all the powers active and intellectual of the universe. The 
jiiskivarikas admit immaterial essence, a Bnpreme, infinite, and intellectual 
Adi BuddhUf whom some of them consider as the sole deity, and cause of ail 
things, while others associate with him a co-equal and eternal material princi¬ 
ple : and believe that all things proceeded from the joint operation of these hco 
principles. The Ahkwarikes accept the two modes of the S^akkavikas and 
Fr^nikas, or Prffvriiti and Nirvtiifi. But though the Ahfiwurikas admit 
immaterial essence, and a god, they deny his providence and dominion, 
and thottgh they believe Mokfha to be an absorption into his essence, 
and vaguely appeal to him as the giver of the good things of Pravritfi, they 
deem the connexion of virtue and felicity in Fravritii to be independant of 
him, and to be capable of being won only by their own efforts of Tapes and 
Ohpdn., efforts which they too are confident will enlarge their faculties to 
infinity, will make them worthy of being worshipped as Buddhm on earth, 
and wilt raise them in heaven, to an equal and self-earned participation of 
the attributes and bliss of the supreme Adi Buddha : for such is tbeir idea of 


Prajfnt^ RiftBi jsna, bd latennttTC pipefix, and Jfigina., wisdom, or, iho 
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Mtihshttt or absorption into h'im—or, I should rather say, of union with him* 
All the Buddhas agree in referring the use and value of mediation, (earthly 
and heavenly,) of the rights and duties of mortality, and of the ceremonies 
of religion sokl^ to Pravrilii, a state which they ore all alike taught to con- 
demn j and to seek, by their own elforls of abstraction, that infinite extension 
of their faculties, the accomplishment of wliich realises, in their own persons, 
a godhead as complete, os any qf tftem, and the only one, which some of them^ 
will acknowledge. The A'drniiA'fljaod Yatnikas derive their names, respectively 
from KarmOt by which I understand conscious moral agency, and YtUna, 
hich 1 interpret conscious intellectual agency. I believe these schools to 
be more recent than tlie others, and attribute their origin to an attempt to 
rectify that extravagant quietism, which, in the older scliools, stripped the 
powers above (whether considered as of material or immaterial natures) of all 
providence and doniii)ion j and man, of all his active energies and duties r 
assuming as just, the more general principles of their predecessors, they seeni 
to have directed their chief attention to the plimaomena of human nature, to 
have been struck with its free will, and the distinction between its cogitative 
and sens it ire powers, and to have -sought to prove, notwithstanding the neceS' 
eaiy moral law of their first teachers, that the felicity of man must be secured, 
either by the proper culture of his moral sense,* which was tlie sentiment of the 
KArmkas, or by the just conduct of his understanding, a conclusion which 
the Jd/niiar preferred: and this I believe to he the ground of distinction 
between these two schools, as compared with one another. As compared 
with their predecessors, they held a closer aSGnity with the AishMtarikatt than 
widi tile other achotils, inclbed to admit the existence of immaterial entities, 
and endeavoured to correct the absolute impersonality and quiescence of the 


• Nrtln ithitafidmg tboi# lenllnitintfii, which are ptinclpnllj? refemye In ih© abilc ot J^ratfriiit, 
the Kdrmfhii ind Afill hdd preCbnccitkJly to tb* Titjw aod DA^i^ the mediu- 

twn AK^zticiioi ef tJi« uUlcr tebpoU* 
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Cnusarumj (whether material or immaterial)) by feigning Karma or 
Yatna, conscious moral, or conscious intollectual agency, to iiave been with 
causation from the beginning. The K&rmika tests often hold sucli a language 
as this t ** SiKVA Sinha—\ vho<, according to some, (Ibe Su'aMdvikas) sprang 
from Stvabfidvaf and, according to others, (the Ahhivarikai) from Adi Buddha — 
performed such and such Karmas, and reaped such and such fruits from them." 

In regard to Uie destiny of the soul, I can find no moral difference be> 
tween them and the Brahminica] Sages. liy all, metempsychosis and absorp^. 
tion are accepted. But absorbed into what ? into BnaiiME, say the lirahmatis 
—into Siinyat&t or Swablidvat or Prejnd, or Adi Buddha^ say the various sects of 
the Bauddhas ; and I should add, that by their doubtful Stififfutd I do ho/, in 
general, understand annihilation, Tiathingness, but rather that extreme and 
almost mfinite attenuation which they ascribe to their material powers or forces 
in lire state of tfiruritii^ or of abstraction from all particular palpable forms, 
ancli as compose the sensibie world of Frauriiti. 


How far, and in what sense the followers of these divers and opposite 
systems of speculation, adopted the innnmerable deities of the existent Bud¬ 
dhist Pantlieon, it must rest with future research to determine, when those 
ample works which it will he my happiness shortly to place wiLliin tJie reach of 
my curious countrymen, shall have been duly investigated. Suffice it at present 
to say, that the practical Buddhism of Nepal has long admitted a marked dis¬ 
tinction between those saints of mortal mould, who won the ratik and powers of 
a Buddha by Uieir own efforts, and the Buddhas of a celcstiaJ nature and origin. 

% 

The former of these arc seven,* and arc denominated “ or 

human; the latter Artupop&daH," witijout parents, and also ^rDktfdm,^* 

CalfcJ Plittahhif BtiAuAiaiulti, Kmiaka it/iLW, Sufj/apOt 9a>l Sdkjfa i$utAB, 
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This second appellation is derived from the Sanscrit naaie for that abstracted 
musing which has found more or less favour with almost all the Asiatic reli¬ 
gionists, but which is peculiarly and pre-eminently characteristic of 

The epithet D/iydm, however, as applied to a class of Buddhas^ is obvious¬ 
ly capable of en atheistic interpretation, indeed hardly less so than the Md- 
vushiy to which it is opposed : and what therefore I desire to observe is, that 
the Aiskasarikiis (beyond the bounds of Nepal too) ascribe this creative 
Dktfda to a self-existent, infinite, and omniscient “ Adi Buddha/^ one of 
whose attributes is the partial possession of five sorts of wisdom. Hence he 
is called ** Panchi^tiy^ita AtmifeA and it was by virtue of these five sorts of 
wisdom, that he, by five successive acts of Dh^drif created from the begin¬ 
ning, and in the duration of the present w orld, tlie Pa/tefta Buddlta DAt/dniP 


The names and graduation of these Jnjfnat, Df/t/dns, and Buddhas arc thus: 




1 . 


2. 

3. 

4 . 

fi. 


Sut:i4vddha Dhirmit DAdtu. 
AdariAfina^ 

Sduia. 

Krit^anufhiAai^^ 


BiiddhoM, 

Tlio Dh^n of cmilon U caUed L P^oimchiirta^ 
by one g^rtcric nmn^ £cAa AJUkMya. 
SanKn^atm, imd by fire ra-^ Ifrimuamlffiaim* 
IKtltioiu of dus, tbe Awe 4. AmudMa. 
BuddAoM were created. 5. Am^skasiddha. 


It might bi* expected* that the supreme Buddha having created tlie$e five 
celestials, would have devolved on them the active cares of the creation and 
government of the worlds tiot aop how-over ^ tho gonmB af gentiu]^ Budd/tiSM- 
is eminently quieacent, and hence these most exalted monB are relieved from 
the degradation of action- Each of them receiveSp together with his existence* 
the virtues of that Jn^dn and DAi/dw, to the exertion of which, by Adi Buddha, 
be owed his existence* and by a similar exertion of both, he again produces a 
Dhydiii Bodhisatua. HheBh^dni Bodhi^l-xa^ are, one by one* in succession* 
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the tertiary and active authors of creation. These creations are but perish, 
able, and since the beginning of time, three of them have passed away. 

- The present world is, tberefore, the work of the fourth Bodhisattra, who is now 
Lord of the ascendant, and his worshippers in Nepal are wont to invest 
him with all the powers of a Supreme and sole God, the “ Fraiens Dhm^ 
being, as usual, every thing. When the existing system of worlds shall KawG 
run its course, the offices of creator and governor of tite next will be assumetifl 
by the fif^h Bodfusatxea. The names and Une«ige of these Dht/am JSodhmtwis 
are as follows t 



BuddhoM, 



1. 

Vmreckaaa* 

]* 

SitmaaUMadra* 

s. 


B* 

Fcym 


Jtatniuam6hat0m 

3. 

Betna Pdm, 

4. 


4. 

Padma PomL 

5. 



Viiwa Pdni. 


The Dfi^dni Buddhas and Baditisatwas are considered to stand in the 
relation of fathers and sons to each other, and as there are Dhj/fiai Bodhi- 
safscas, so are there Mdnushi Btidkisata'os ; who again bear to their respec< 
tive MdnusM Buddhas, the Connexion of pupil to teacher, of graduate to 
adept, of the aspirant after the wisdom of Buddhism to him who possesses 
that wisdom. I should add, that it is competent for a mortal man to become 
a Buddha,* whilst he yet lingers in the flesh i albeit, the entire fulflZment of 
the rewards, if not of the prerogatives of the transcendent character, is asaign- 
ed to a more unearthly state:, viz. the state of NirtaiUi^ 

The images of the Dhjfdrd Buddhas, which have been forwarded to 
the Society, occupy (and exclusively of all lower Baddhas) the base of 


^ G«ug ibe Dt^ioe Lamas iif Bhoi, tbetigh the m'gtiial frfa* ha* bean pormted samnrhat. 
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every Mamtchaif^a* or highest order of temples in mpalf and that those 
images are invariably distinguished by the respective di^rences exhibited 
in the specimens transmitted. 

* 

The following list of Buddhas complcats all I have at present to offer on 
the subject. Two lists were prepared for me, some time ago, by an old 
dha of Nepal, with whom I have Jong cultivated an acquaintance j but were 
then laid aside for future examination and explanation where opportunity 
should serve. 

I have accordingly had them compared, under my own eyes, with the 
scriptures, whence they were extracted, and that comparison has suggested 
the following brief elucidatoiy remarks. In tlie first place, the lesser list 
has proved to be superfluous, all its names being contained in the larger one. 
In the next place, the whole number of Buddftas in the greater catalogue has 
been found to amount to one hundred and thirty-one and not to one hundred 
and forty-five, as stated elsewhere j the same name being repeated, in some 
instances, two and three times, by reason of this catalogue consisting of liter¬ 
al extracts from several independent works. And 1 have thought it better 
to leave it in statu quo, tlian to omit sundry names of one series because tliey 
occur In another. Such omission might have interfored with some established 
contiguity, time, place, or circumstances, in regard to the Buddhas, with 
which we are not acquainted; and with respect to the repetitions, these 
may be seen, in the list, at a glance, by the references attached to 
them. There is one deviation Trom thq os fouad In the 

polku whence they are drawn, and it is this. After the names of the 


* CAr^, U the [)nrp«r uid sole nune for a Bituddha abode of God. ViAar, the proper aatl 
aole name of a ^uddAa abode of the tenant of God. Id tfa« rwmer dveUt the object rtF tronhip, 
ID the latter the profetted. 

4 Q 
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six great Manujlti Buddhas (Nos. 50 to 56) the name of SiKtA Sikha, 
the seventh and last is given in my list, though not found at that place in the 
Lalita Vistiraf probably because SXkta had not, when that work was com¬ 
piled. become Nirvdn and a Tath&gata in the proper sense. His name, 
though occurring before, is notwithstanding, re-inserted in ray catalogue in 
that place, in order to make up tlie complement of the now faniouaSapfa Bud¬ 
dha ManuiU. Before each distinct aeries of names, the work, from which 
it is derived, is uniformly noted. 

In the works cited, many more names, besides those given in the cata¬ 
logue, are to be found, and from the whole of the books which have been pro¬ 
cured and transmitted to Calcutta, hundreds of new names might be drawn. 
In the SsMAOiij Ba/a,* SarvArtka Siddha, (^SAkya, before he became a 
Buddha^) is asked by Maitheya and Va/ba PAni, how he acquired Sam&dki 
Jn^&n: In reply, he begins by naming one hundred and twenty TathdgataSt who 
instructed him therein in his former births, and at the conclusion of this enu- 
mcration of Buddhas, SarvAhtha Siddha observes, he Itas given so many 
names exempli gratia, but that his instructors were really no less in number 
than eighty crores. There is a verse in the Ajiarimitfi Dharani (to be found 
in many other, and higher authorities) purporting that the Buddhas who 
have been, are, and will be, are more numeroiia than the grains of sand on the 
banks of the Ganges.” Some of these Buddhas sprang divinely, not genera¬ 
tive! y from other Buddhas; some from Ak&s, and some from the Lotos. 
These are in general evident nonentities, in regard to chronology and his¬ 
tory ; yet it Is oAen must dl^cuit to distinguish them from their more sub¬ 
stantial compeers, the origin of the latter having been frequently traced up to 
Heaven by the vanity of superstition, while its grovelling genius, no less fre- 


* I hne tbii till before me extracted the SamMhi Rajv f hut 1 nla not think it worth 
while 10 add it to the Utti nlrcniiy gireUp 
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quently drew down the Unenge of the former to Earth- AgaiOj amottg the 
Buddhas confessedly of mortal mould, there are tliree wide degrees, that of the 
Pratyeka Buddha^ that of the Srdvaka BuddhUt and that of tlie Mahd Ydnika 
Buddha. But the two former are regarded, even by their worshippers, as 
little more than mere men of superior sanctity ; and as infinitely inferior to the 
Makd Ydnika Buddhas^ such as SXkva and lib siit great predecessors. We have, 
however, multitudes even of this lilghest degree; and besides, the title belongs 
not only to the supreme Tutkdgatas, but also to all the in¬ 

discriminately. Upon the whole, then, it seems peculiarly desirable, in the pre¬ 
sent state of our information, to keep a steady eye upon the authoritatit'e 
old scriptures, that Sakva is the seventh, and last of the Buddhas^ 

It is very worthy of remark, too, that, according to those scriptures, the 
duration of these seven Buddhas fills the whole extent of time: tlie two first 
being assigned to the Sat^a Yuga ; tlie two second to the Treta ; the two 
third to the Dw&para j and SXnvA and the Buddha yet to come, being the 
declared Lords of the KaU or present Yuga. It will hardly, 1 imagine* be 
considered an answer to this difiUculty to observe, that the Chronology of the 
Buddhas j supposes an eternal world, and confounds time and eternity. 

It has not occurred to me at present to doubt the hbtorical esistence of 
SAkya's six predecessors, but I have not failed to remark that, while the 
Buddha writings make ample mention of SXkya's birth, sayings, and doings j 
and while tliey ascribe to him, the arrangement at least, and scripture of all 
the work, they are nearly sdeuL witli r-eajiect to thi» origin ami acriotm of 
the six Buddhas, who went before him. To go farther into tlib matter ivould 
lead me beyond the bounds 1 have prescribed myself on the present occa¬ 
sion. What I have said will suffice to shew why the catalogue has been so 
long wi thh eld, and perhaps would justify the withholding of it still. 
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• Liu o/TutMgaias eompileitfrom iheLalita Vist6r<tj Kri^a Sttugrahct a»d 

Raksltd Ji/tagavati. 


Liilita Vistara, Iff Section. 


1 trwr^'^ 

Paduottara. 

23 

SuBASMf. 

2 

Dharhaketv. 

24 

Mancaea. 

3 ^tirrc 

DfPANKARA, ‘ 

25 

SUOARSANA. 

4 

Gunaketu. 

26 MAHASIMtATEjX. 

5 tr^x 

MauXkara. 

27 

Sthitabvovhj- 

6 ^ 

Rishideva. 


DATTA. 

7 

SrIteja. 

28 

Vasantagandhi, 

8 

Satyaketu, 

29 Satyadmermavi- 

1 'j 


Yajrasai^hata; 

' ^ 

pLiLAKtttTlt. 

10 

SABTABKIRflO. 

30 f?r*? 

Tishya. 

II 

Hemavarna. 

31 ^ 

Pbshva. 

12 AtyuchchaoJImI, 

32 ^TXkWS^X 

LoKASL'NDARA. 

13 PravAsasIoara, 

33 

VlATrilNABllEDA. 

14 

PusHPARETVr 

34 TST’^n? 

HatnakirttI. 

13 

VAHARt^PA* 

35 

UoratejA. 

16 

■yM 

SULOCHASA. 

36 

BrahmatejiI. 

17 

RlAMIOtlFTA, 

37 

SVGHOlillA, 

18 f^^-W 

JlNAVAKTRA, 

38 

SUPUSHPA. 

19 '3^iT 

UjiNATA. 

39 ^^nr%r^ 

Su Hi AKOJN AG noSHA 

20 

PUSUPITA. 

40 

SfCHESHTARttPA, 

21 ^^TTfSTT 

UbnAtejJ!. 

41 inrfYfT^'w 

Pr A If AfilTAftETR A. 

23 

PUSHKALA. 

42 

GenarAsI. 


■ Th««e lilt) Were sent by Mr, fIftDC;o!f| in the' DevAnagari diameter nnry, wiili a rafueat 
that the Scemtuy would reader ibem uua ihdr equivalent Roman dmracten agreeably to afaa 
mhoepy foUawed in the Rescordiet, Thie hu aceordingly been daiw, but it lua been *^ H Fngbt 
ely to be eathfactoiy to ioKU ibe aamea ia the Demnegari leltere olto,—H, H, W, 
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Lalita Visiara^ Seetioit. — (coHliHued,) 


43 MBOKA^tfAtiA, 

44 Sunoajiaverka, 

45 Ayusteja. 

■■■* 

4(i SAl.lLAGAJADX»ir 

47 W?l!Tftlwtir?TLoR4fill|LX8il>TA. 

48 Jitasatrxi. 

48 Samp<}jita. 


'50 

51 fif^ 

52 

53 

54 

1 

55 

56 TrT4SIBf*I 


Vl PASVf. 
Siuaf. 

ViSWABWe. 

Kakuybanda. 

KANAKAUt/Nl. 

KAbyapa^ 

SAkyauuri. 


Jjalita Visidra, 13 M iSec^wn. 


57- 1 AMOGHAUARBr. 

58- 2 VaiBO tUAHA, 

58-3 DtfNtjUBHiSWAKA. 

60- 4 VB^ar Dmabmebwaba. 

61- 5 84I-64vf SamantadarbL 

62 - d MahArchisean- 

DHI, 

G3 - 7 Duabmadhwaja. 

JnAnaretu. 

RET^'AB1KH1. 


64 8 Trr>Taift 

65 - 8 

66- 10 MijiiltM 

67- u 


Padmayoni, 
SARVABHIBtft^. 

(Sec No. 10.) 
SAoara. 

PAOMAOARBaA. 

70 - 14 ^m^TTSI SAilNDRARAJA. 

71- 15 PosMpiTA. (See 

' No. 20.) 

YIsodatta. 


68-12 

68-13 


72-16 


73- 17 

74- 18 

75- 18 »rnTOT 


JnAi^aheru. 
SATVAOARbl- 
NAgadatta. 

76- 20 ATYOCHCHAOAHf. 

(See No. 12.) 

77- 21 MAHAYivtSHA, 

78- 22 RasmIrAj. 

79- 23 wraa gfi f SAryamuni. (See 

No. 66.) 

80- 24 I RORAKRTO. 

S^byArana. 
SvMATf. 

83- 27 NAgAbhibhO. 

84- 28 I^TOTTm BtT^t^HAJVAnA^. 

85- 29 SlNHAKETO. 

86- 30 Tmn^niT"^ GuNAoRADaARf- 


81- 25 ^EfT*R 

82- 26 ^f?T 


87-31 wwa 


88-32 


Kasyapa. (See 
No. 55.) 
Archiueetu. 


4 R 
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Lalita VUtara^ ISth Seetiott,—((onlinvtd.) 


89- 33 AkshobhyarXj. 

90- 34 TT^Trfv^ TaoarasirhI. 

91- 35 Sarvaoanohi, 

92- 30 ?nTH^T| MauIpradIpa, 


93-37 


94-38 


Padmottafa. 

(See No- 1,) 
Dhebhaketu. 
(See No, 2,) 


Laiita Vistara. 20/A Seciiim, 


95-4 ^^qr^%Tr^ViMALAPSABH&A,l, 

0<J*2TirTf4 RETNXBCHf. 

97- 3 PuAHpXvALIVAXA- 

rXjirvsomita- 
TTTfirqr BUIJSA* 

98- 4 Chandrasdrva - 

^TTITII JlHMf karapra • 

BHA. 

®0 ■ ^ GunabXjafra- 

■JrW¥ BHiSA. 


100*0 T^’qflr «tRETNA\ASatl. 

101- 7 MEGliAK.tiTXBTJI- 

f^n^X GARJITASWABJI. 

102- S RETNACaHATRi- 

nr?HTTS BKYUOOATiVA- 
BUXSA. 

103- 9 SahantadersI. 

104- 10 Ganenora. 


105-1 


JEreya SangraAa^ 


Vairochana.* 

(Sec No. 58.) 


110 


0 

qitT 


VlKJRAROBHRr- 

SHA. 


106 - 2 MAHosHNfsaA. 

107- 3 SitXitapatro- 

SHKla ^A - 

108 - 4 ^TTfw TejohXsi. 

109- 5 f44|Hi^q VtJAYOBHNfaiTA. 


111-7 yJifJlHolW UoCATOaHNfsHA. 

112*8 B?%ry8r AlAaoeeATo^HNf* 

8 UA. 

113 - 9 VlJAYOaUNIAHA, 

(See No. J03.) 


-ib b. i. ^ zt;L.ic.fzr' " 
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114- 10 

115- 11 

116- 12 

117- 13 

118- 14 

119- 15 T’Sr’ffTtf? 

120- 16 
121-17 
122 18 
123-19 


Kriua Sangralin.—^conlinved.) 


Akshobhya. 

124-20 

(Sec No. 85.) 

125-21 

Vajrasatwa. 

120-22 

VajbahJija, 

127-23 

VajrarXga. 

128-21 

VAJttASjtDHU. 

i 129-25 

Rbtnaaambiiava. 

; 130-26 

YaJBA lt ETNA. 

131-27 

VajrasOrya. 

132-28 

Vajraketu. 

133-29 

Vajrau JlSA. 



TfftrfTTlf AlKtTXBHA, 

Vajradherma.- 

VajhatIkshna. 

VAJBAK.Enj. 

VajrabkXsha. 

Amoohasiddha, 

Vajbaeeeha. 

Vajsaeaksba. 

Vajrayaksha. 

Vajrasandhi» 


134- 1 TjSTT^T RrtrAkara 

135- 2 AsoRAaRf, 

136- 3 


137 - 4 51^^ 


RETRilRCHf. (See 
No. 90.) 
Jayendra, 


138 • 5 PADMOTTARASRf 

(See No. L) 


Rakshd Sha^avati, 

130 - 6 SURYAMANDAl-A- 

ITHT^r^ PRABHiSOT- 
TAHA, 

140- 7 Erachhatra* 

141- 8 SamIphihasty- 

CTTARAaRf. 

142- 9 inS^ PADMAAEf. 

143- 10 NandabbL 
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THREE TRACTS RECEIVED FROM NEPAL. 


Bv HORACE HAYMAN WILSON, Eso. 

Semiary fo the Asiatic Society* 

_ ’ * 

The accounts hitherto published of the Keltgious System of the Nepalese, 
are far from being comprehensive or aatiafactory, , They only establish the 
general conclusion that there are tivo predominant forms of belief, as well as 
two principal divisions of the People, the P4rbatij/a, or Mountain Hindus, who 
follow the faith of the Brahmans, and the Kexedrs, or original inhabitants, who 
adhere to the worship of Jiuddha, 

The indistinctness and inaccuracy that pervade the descriptions of 
KiHXPATRicit and Bochanaji, are not however, in all probability, the fault of 
the desrribers. Much is, no doubt, attributable to their want of access to 
original authorities, on which alone dependence can be placed for a correct 
view ofany mode of faitli in India. The Spirit of Polytheism, always an 
accommodating one, is particularly so in this country, and the legends and 
oca uies of one sect are so readily appropriated by another, that it speedily 
ecomes difficult to assign them to their genuine source. In like manner. 
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formtiliS and ceremonies very soon become common property^ and whatever 
may be the ruling principles, tlie popular practice easily adopts a variety of 
rites that are peculiar to different creeds. This is every where the case 
throughout Hindustan, and the sectaries of V^SH^TU often assimilate to those 
of Siva, wliilst the worshippers of the female Principle are constantly identic 
fiable with both. Nepal, evidently, constitutes no exception, and the worship 
of Siva, and Taalra rites, are so widely blended with the practices and notions 
of the Bauddhists, that an accurate appreciation of the latter is no longer 
derivable from any but original and authentic sources, or the ancient works 
of the Bhniiif/if in whirh the pnre and primitive doctrines are enshrined. 

Of the number and character of those worlcs which are the authorities of 
tlie .Sumfff/tas of Nepal, the only description on which any reliance can be 
placed is contained in the preceding communication, from Mr. Hodgsow, to 
whose active and intelligent zeal the Society is so largely indebted. It yet 
remains, however, to estimate the contents of the volumes he has enu¬ 
merated, and which for the far greater part, it is believed, arc written in the 
language of Tibctf and not in Sanscrit, as he seems to suppose. We must wait 
therefore for the acquirement of this language by European scholars, before 
we can pronounce with confidence upon the character and contents of the 
Satiddha Scriptures, and how far they may be originals or translations. If the 
latter, which, except to a limited extent, is very unlikely, we may safely 
assert, that the Sansrrit origtnalR nre no longer procurable in Hindustan. 

The paper already referred to, rurnUhes ita also with the only ciutiiae of 
the Bauddha philosophy and mythology that can be consulted with advantage, 
for, although some of the particulars are to be found in Giougi^s ponder¬ 
ous volume, they are so obscured by his parade of learning, and spirit of 
theory, that they are to be selected only with great trouble and uncertainty. 
The account given by Pallas, as quoted by Buchanan, seems also to be 
derived from oral information only, and to be confined to superficial and 
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popular detaib^ To wliat extent tlie Doctrines or Divinities of Bhot Bavd^ 
dhism are of local origin or modification, can only be determinetl tvhen the 
condition in ‘which this form of faith exists in other countries is more authen¬ 
tically explained ; but as far as we may infer from what has yet appeared in 
the Asiatic Researches, or elsewhere, on the Battddhism of Ce^bn and Avert 
many and important varieties occur between the heavenly hierarchy of those 
countries and of Bhot. Of the scale of Budd/ras which prevails in the latter, 
we have no tract whatever in the communications of BucRAKAif, Mahokit and 
JoiNviLLE. Their enumeration of the human Baddhas, the only Buddhas of 
whom they speak, dilfers also from that of Mr. Hodgson. Amidst tJie per. 
plexity that this disagreement is calculated to occasion, any further illustra¬ 
tion that is available will be. no doubt, welcome to the Society, and I 
have therefore thought that the fbllawing notice of the only works sent 
down by Mr. Hodgson, which I have been able to distinguish as connected 
with the relipon of N^pal in any language known to me, might not be un¬ 
acceptable. The works are short, and are evidently of a popular, not a scrip¬ 
tural character. As authorities, therefore, they are of no great value, although 
they may be taken as guides to common and corrupt practice and belief. 
They evidently, however, spring from the mythological system sketched by 
Mr, Hodgson, and so far corroborate his statements, as well as derive confir¬ 
mation from bis remarks, whilst they serve also to shew how far the Buddhn 
creed bas been modified by Tdnirika admixture. 

The works in question are three tracts, comprised in one volume, and 
severally entitled— vra/a Vidhdttf Ritual for tiic religious observance 
of the Eighth (day of the lunar fortnight) Naipdiit/a Devata Kalydm Pan^ 
ckavtimtikat Twenty-five Stanxas invocatory of the favor of the Deities of 
UTe/ifll—and Sapta Buddha Stoirot Praise of the seven Buddhas. The text of 
these tracts is Sanscritt istersperaed with a gloss in iVeaw#, copiously infused 
witlx pure Sanscrit terms. The two latter are so sliort that they may be 
traiishted entire. A specimen of the first will be sufficient. 
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TRANSLATION. 

SAFTA BUDDHA STOTRA 

** I adore Jinetidra, the consuming fire of sorrow, the treasure of holy 
knowledge, whom all revere, who bore the name ViPAswr, who was born in 
the race of mighty monarcUs, in the city Bandumati, who was for eighty 
tliousand years, the preceptor of gods and men, and by whom endowed with 
the ten kinds of power, the degree of Jineitdra was obtained at the foot of a 
Pdiald tree. 

I adore SikhI, the mine of heavenly wisdom, the supreme sage who 
crossed the boundaries of the world, who was born of a royal race in the 
great city AruTUtt whose life, adorned w'ith every excellence, extended to the 
term of70,000 years, by whom, out of affection for mankind, holy wisdom wa* 
obtained at the foot of a Fundarita, 

'* I adore Vf SWAB atf, the friend of the universe, the king of virtue, who was 
born in Anupamdt of a race of illustrious monarchs, whose life lasted 60,000 
years, and who, having tTiumphcd over earthly afflictions, obtained immor* 
tality at the foot of a tree. 

*• I adore KnASUCHcaiw&A, tho Lord of Mums, the unoiiuallcd Sugafa, 
the source of perfection, who was born in Ksh&nuivatit of a family of 
Brahmans, revered by kings, the life of that treasure of excellence was 
40,000 years, and he obtained, at the foot of a Sirisha tree, the state 
of Jinendra, with the weapons of knowledge that annihilate the three 
worlds. ' . 
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** I ^orc Kakaka Mvni, the sage and legisJator, exempt from the blind¬ 
ness of worldly delusion, who was born in the city Sotiiannvatit of a race of 
Erahmana honoured by kings. His resplendent person existed thirty thousand 
years. The degree of JBuddha was obtained by him, munidcent as the moun¬ 
tain of gems, at the foot of an l/duml/ara tree. 

“ I adore Kasxai>a, the Lord of the world, the most excellent and eminent 
sage, who was born at BeJiareSt in the family of Brahmans venerated by 
princes, the life of his illustrious frame endured SO,000 years, and the waters 
of the three worlds were dried up by the lamp of divine wisdom, which he 
acquired at the foot of a N^agrodha tree. 

1 adore SXkya SruiiA, the Buddkat the kinsman of the Sun, worshipped 
by men and gods, wlio was born at the splendid city of Kapilapurf of 
the family of the chief of the Sdkpa kings, the life of which best friend 
to all the world lasted 100 years. Having speedily subdued desire, 
unbounded wisdom was acquired by him at the foot of the Aswan ha 
tree. 

“ I adore the Lord Maitreya, the chief of Sages, residing at Tushitapur, 
who will assume a mortal birth at Jfe/uma/i, in the family of a Brahman 
honoured by the king, and who, endowed with Immeasurable excellence, will 
obtain the degree of Buddha^ at the foot of a Ndga tree, his existence will 
endure 8000 years. 

** Having praised the seven Buddhas^ supreme over all, and resplendent 
as so many Suns, as well as the future eighth Bitdd/ta, Maitreya, dwelling at 
T^ushitapur^ may the merit of such praises be quickly productive of fruit, 
so that having divided all corporal bonds I may speedily obtain the final 
liberation of the holy Sages.*' 



The enumeration given in these verses is, therefore, very different from’ 
that of Dr« Buchanan and Capt. Mahony, and instead of five or six we have 
eight deified Buddha teachers or human Buddhas the former writer has only 
specified two names, Gautaka’ and Sakva, of which the first does not occur 
in the Nepal iist, whilst in another place he observes that SAkva is considered^ 
by the Burmese Bauddhuts^ as an impostor: the latter has mentioned the 
names of the Buddhas^ and they are evidently the same as the last five of the 
Nepal Stotra* 


KASOOSON'OXIf, 

Kokagasiueii, 

Kasewepfeh, 

Gottama, 

Maitree, 


or 


it 


pp 


Krak ucru and a. 

Kanaka, 

KASYAFAt 

Sakya, 

^fAITREYA, 


possibly the other three are regarded aa Buddfias of a different Kdpn, or period, 
and therefore only were omitted in the Ikt'fofnkhed to Captain Mahony, 
(Asiatic Research* VIL 32^ % the Nepal etiumeratjon^ however, is not a mere 
provincial peculiarity, nor of v^ry modem date, and the ^ame must liave pre* 
vailed In Hindustan, when there were Buddhas in the country. Ht^nackaJidta^ 
who wrote iiis vocabulary, probably in Giizcraif hi the 12th centr^ry, specifies 
the same Buddhas as the Sapta Biiddha Sioira^ or Sihki^ Fiswahhd, 

JCt^akuchkuiidaf JCanchafUij and iSdhi/a Sinha* » 

How many of these Buddhas are real personage?, is very qtiestbnsblep 
Kasyapa ii a ehameter known to the orthodox system, and perhaps bad once 
existence t he seems to have been the chief instru hi cut in extending ciyiiisadoiL 
along the Bijjtalapa and Cctucasiayi mountains, as far as we may. judge irom the 
tractions of KcpiJ and Ca^mir^ audtlie many; traces ot name to be mot 
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\vli}\ along those ranges. SAKTit as identifiable with GACTAif A, was, possibly, the 
founder of the JSau^dha system as it now exists, in the sixth or seventh century 
Before Christianity. The names of the cities* in which these Buddhas are aaid 
•toJiave been born, or to have appeared in a htiraan form, ore not verifiable, wil|i 
lire exception of, Benares. They contribute therefore to throw doubt on the 
reality of the persons. The extravagant period's assigned to their lives is ano- 
iher suspicious circumstance. But these periods arc, no doubt, connected with 
some legendary classification of tJie ICalpas, or ages of the world, in which man' 
hind enjoyed a lengUi of life far exceeding any thing in these degenerate day^. 
So Giorgi states that, intlie second age of the world and the first of men, the 
limit of life was 80,000 years j in die third age it was 40,000 j in the fourth 
it was ^,000, and in the fiAh one hundred. The Buddhas therefore only 
partake of the longevity of the periods to which they belong. 

The omission of the naine of Gautama proves tliat he is not acknowledged 
as a distinct Buddha by the Nepalese, and he can be identified with no other 
in tlie list than Sakva Sixiia. The comment adds, that the latter was 

born b the family of SuohodaxaKaja, and Suooohax.a is always regarded aa 
the father of Gautama. Other names in the text, which are translated as 
cpjdiets, Aditifa bandhUf the friend of tlie suo, and LofiafhabandAU:^ the sole or 
superior friend ofithe world, occur as synonimes of Gautaali a* well asSitKYA 
St MB A, ^ vocabularies of Jmerd and Hentac/tandra ,* ** Sdh^a Afani, 

Sdk^a Sinfio, Sarudrliha.SiddJut, Sotid/fodani, (the Son ai'Stid/todma) Gautama, 
Armdndhu, (the ^insmau of the Sun,) Ma^adM Sum. “ Amato. Gw/m.'* 

» idi^dha \s naipcd Sh\ha — Arkabandhavay^a parent 

of Ra1lula,^(BQhula8u,^ ^rcMlha Mddha, Gidamditmtya, (of the ramily 
oi (^tama,) Suia, (tii ndn ef Sudltadaua Sw/o, (the son of 

Su0to4mia,}lXevQdaitA^rida, (the elder hrdtlier x>tDaaad<dla,^* 

Cn wlmt auUigrity Bucranax asserts that tlte i^flesls of Ava consider 
Gat TAMA and Sakia as.distbct, and the latter aa;a‘heretic, he has not men. 
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tioned; but, tia 1 Jiav& bad occasion to remark elsewhere, no such dfslinetiou. 
is made fn the Puli version of the jitngrit Coshiit which is used by the Priests 
of Ava and CeyJon- Gwtam*, and SXkya Sikua, and Aditva BAjfDHV, are 
^erc^ven as syDouiines of tlie son of SfoiiouAKA, 

** ^’udhadanf-chaGotainaSal'i/e^hajiatiat S^h/a MumtCh*AdicIicha bandhu-chtt.** 

It may seem scarcely wortJi while to notice tlte mentioti made in these 
verses of the acquisitioo of the stale of a Jiucld/ta, or of a condition ejcempt 
from (he inficniities of humanity, under particular trees : tlie meaning is, ac¬ 
cording to the Translation, that the sages chose such spots for the perlor- 
mance of their TajmSf or course of religious austeritlcjs. The spocidcation, 
however, may be turned probably to some account. It is often eicecdiugly 
difficult to discriminate between Bauddfia and Jain sculptures, and to decide 
to which sect, images and arrhitectund remains belong—any cbaractedstic 
peculiarity will tlicrefore be very acceptable to Indian antiquarians and travel¬ 
lers, and a tigure, in other respects, possessing the usual features, the spiral, 
locks, thick lips, and largo ears of a Jinitt ora Buddha, engaged in devotion, 
under the shade of u tree, may generally, perhaps, be ascribed with safety to 
the latter. It is more common to find the Jain Pontifis shaded by the ex¬ 
panded hoods of the many-heiided snake. 

The next work takes a wider range than the preceding in its ^nutn^^- 
tion of the objects of veneration in Nepal, and Isomprehends "so many local 
peculianliGS, that a correct translation of it is impracticable any where bnt of 
Nepal, except by a person familiar YSfitli the country and the ^^em, THfe 
translation originally made was, thereforet refei^d to ^Ir. Hodgson, to whose 
revision and eXpluatory remarks, iHs indebted forjiny pretension to ^raccu- 
racy—The notes appended to tbo translation, aro almo^ wholly derived'ijoin 
comm^unication. with him oa the subject of the tt,ext, ■ 
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TRANSLATION. 

Naipaliff^i l}emta Kai^dna Pawhavinialilid, 

May the first-ljorn, the Holy Swayambhu, Ahitabuchi, AiroGHA, AEaH<h 
BiiTJi,*the spleedid Vajbociiasa, Manideuva, tlie Kmg of sages arid tJie Pu^f 
Vajrasatwa, ’ preserve you in your sojptim in, the world j may Sm PaAjsX, 
VAjHABBiTwf, the aUobouritifiil holy TXa£, aud the rest, * be propitious to 
yoU“I adore them* 

2. May the goddesses Saupat PbadX, GanapatihridatX, VAjitAviDEi- 

VlNf, UaUNISHAfiPANi, KlTrVAEAVADAUX* GEAUAAfiTaiKX, KoTELAESHXKSHI, 


1. Thcie, a* will tiJiife mch by iTi# pir€<jeiliflg dtiicrratioii of Mr. Hodgwii, bto the per. 
uDiigc* of the ilutpariA, of TbchUcal pUDthron—the Adi MvddhA, or Ririexiatrac ongitiel Creator 
-wthe Etc Dh^dni S)»ddAat, iinifcr other appellationAi cormpoadlng nercnilty to AuifAenAi 
AvDawAiuiDiift, AxtHOBUYA, VAmocEiANA, 00(1 nKTSFAtAMOiiAVA, (aa in page 441), Bad n aixth 
Buddha, Vajhaiatwa, emaiLaimg from Adi Buddhtt^Cxe eeconilary ngent tn the crcutioa of im< 
motemJ Buhaiaiicet^-tlie otiicr fire being chained leitii tiic cteatloa of materiii] hodlei. 

, S. Theie foimlic ditbitia are, Jn tlie wilgar Aisioeriha ^em, thg (rirei of Adi Bu^Aa 
and the BA^irfi^nddhat, The pottera of [oert matter pre typified by a Goddea in the SutalA^ 
***® ^**"”® Btitbcr in ihptDor Oie primitire AuttioTika JoetriRonre tlie intellcctujiJ Essoncei 
of tbb dir hie. ^ji(/ji£4ai linlf ed Co fiit&alB forms — eithprlitet^jf or figuratively, ns tJicir iSblt^, or 
Active energic*. Thecompiete list fit these GodJesu^ and their appropriidon, ore ipedGed by Mr. 

Hodifisoti*« 


Adi' 

bu Wife 

PHAJKi^ 

VAimCH^Af 

ti 

VAJPADllAXlfb 

AZ»BO«|ffTAp 

'n 


BRT^AJlAJClEAtA^ 


biA^UItlLLr 

AuiTJtBHA 

Ji 

PANbAAl. 

‘AudOnA-llDMnkr 

ff “ 

VajBASATWiTJfiaX 

VA/nifATWA 

» 
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witJi her train* and the pTOtecting * PANcflAaAXsnA, be propitious to you— 
I adore them. 

3. May RE'fUi^GEEBHA, DtPANKAEA, thc Jina MAnreuaoMA, 'Vipasti, 
SiEBi.ViswADHtf, Kakutsa, Kanaea, the Mtini of Munis Kasyapa* and SiKYA 
SiNBA, * the Buddhas past, present, and future* the ocean of whose excellence, 
is not to be passed by the ten, faculties, be propitious to you—I adore them. 


4. May the chief of sages and saints, the excellent son of Mna, Ayalo- 
KEswAtiA, may Maiteeva, Anakpaoakja, VAJEApANr, and the great chief 
MANJUKitn, S.AnvANiVAEANA, and the illustrious pair KaHiTfoEOBJiA and 
Kiiageebha, ^ be propitious to you— 1 adore them. 

1 _ A l■^ ■ , ■ ■ « L ■ I ^ 


3 . Thw are coaiMared bf Mr,. Had^Hp bb bislangitig to the gcDuiat Baud^ 

vjftem Anti ihe icUeKil-^bc 3 ng fpanUneoui [iian!i^tai.iani iiiiitteri like- 

Winger mull mclutlcd* Sumeof tb^ arc knoirn bj other oi SA^PAtr?&Ai^A| tha 

gircr or ircnlLh li al«o Vasunt^hah ihc ^rih — KLTii^AiiArAPA^.ii the hog-facoil, Ti is\ao MailicuTi 
pcnbnpi iiit^dirTg Kotilaxii iiESiiTp thp inisiiuicnibljr'^cdt la nsimcd PaATtHdiAA. The 

J^oPK’AirntiAMai Uie flte or protertJr^g powemi are stjted P&Art«AiiA| MAftASAHAiRAfRA- 

HBaODINI, MAIlAMAtunI, AilA^ETAVATU And MaHAMAUTSAnUIJ taiifi. WlUlOElt pouessing 

die legeada aLtacbed, nd ilaubt ta caeb, it would btuosafe 10 analyic these ternuL 


^4. We have here TnortaS Tlie lojl levcn have been aircadf the of 

renLajk. The ibrce fir*t are wigRed by lomot not tite h^% autliDriiiee^ tn tbe Sai^a 

S- The^o Dute btq HodMmtwatf supposed Lo bear to the Dh^dm^ or eeLiiatM J^uddahs^ the 
fdaiian of Sojii J tltut— 


f* AvAtaKEefTAiiAi tithe Son of AyiriarrA. 

MAlTRJtVA* „ VAlloeilAMA- 

AHA^TAl!A1iXA» „ AUBOna^ 

SAMANTAailAOmAi „ VAPlDCBAyA- 

VAinAPAKt^ „ AnBEiaiiMTA* 

Manjuuatk p, Bitio. 

SAnifAMIVAftAlfA VtAH* 

XAMnm, „ 

KsBi'ricxnnjiAj jp, 

KjiA<saniiiiAt „ 

of theiOi the firrt, who li the iime with FA^HAPA^i^ the fanirtli and die fifths are Included in ciigltiil 
MjtXtmB imongiit the D^^AnibiidhisaiwaB (ate page 3*t), bat the othcri are Qf morul erigiiij Mait 
therefore^ Veiy bcoutliteaU/ derived from celeiiial progeoLtork 


Amogiva- 

JiTTUAnAUnHAtA, 

AnirJUiaA. 
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5. - May that collective aggregate of the five SuddAas, preserve you, who, 
^ for the,preservation of mankind, created, from his own abode, the one light * in 
the supreme Lotus, named N dg<n7d^ff, which sprang from the root planted by 
^ VjVasn, which being one portion became five-fold, and which plays eternally 
—adore it. 

' 

; 6. May that mysterioua portion of Pbajs^ as GtriiTESWARij ^ born of the 

Lotus with three leaves, by the wiU of Manjcdeva, void of being, the personi¬ 
fication of desire, favourable to many, and praised by BitAriarA, Vishnu, and 
Siva, who in Duhoa, the giver of boons, was manifested on the ninth day of 
the dark half of the moalh Mdrgesirsh^tt be propitious to you—I adore her. 

■» 

7- May SwArAMBiu;, in a visible form as Iletna Lingesieara, of the 
Srivaisa shape, the chief of the eight Vllatfigas^ ^ Uie raft by vrluch the ocean of 


6. Tlie object of intocatfoa tfio Adi JhtddAa., ia the fom' Stnanircttcit on the Scm‘ 
bhundih moonteia ; the fiuoie is laid (0 bum elciiuHy' ui (lie ceaue of lUe bcau^icrc of Seunikii 

7. Tlie Stdti of Adi Badi^ u here at metufosted tn the etcRieat of vater, ilie 

faflowing legcua is died by Me. Hudgson ffflm tbc SamlAti yV^na—*WJien Masjdm1t« Imd 

kt oCttic watersj the luminous Ibnrf of MuddAa oppeored. MAtfruifATU rasotviMl to iifect a 
temple om it, but water bubbled up so fust tliat Jio could find no foiniilaiJijii. On hi« hasEnj 
swfiutse to prayer, the Goddess GuiivsinrAv appeared, and they^ur subsided—GvitTEStrAUt, the 
oddeu of the bidden form, iaeety Ulif an adoptioti from Saiva mystidEm. Thisi andthe precedine 

vexie, art both »«jf obicutv. , * r 


***“ ftlloving seven veiigfc ndiT to the eight nftmfyn#.of tbeTiinp ii««£rtrdtrai 

f tiui the ^1, auuuftjjoj pji^jjjii of themsefres aoder some visible but 


Maitiiitai wij'vuibJc u a Sxmia cgUed Srivait^ 


Anaktacanja, 

Dl « 


Samantavjiaiirai 

OM u 


Vajjiapaw, 

A5 a 

Jf hier Jar* 

MAXJUlfiTHj 

m □ 

Ck>urL " 

Villi Ainu 

u A 

/ ui. ' ^ 

KAuiTiautaiiAi 

a 

Umi^rzlL < 

l&iAa^iiiA^ 
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life may be crossed, who was produced from a portion ofMArrsEYA uiuting with 
the light of RATKAcnuRA' in llie forest rock, be propitious to you—I adore it 

. S, May GoiiEHNEswA Rthe son' “ of Kiuo anja, in the form of a Lotus, . 
assumed on tlie bank of the Figwa/i, by desire of LokanJItu, to preserve the 
wicked GokebwA engaged in austere devotion, and who, for the benefit of^ 
manbtnd and their progenitors, is still at the confluence of the rivers, '* be pro¬ 
pitious to you—1 adore him. 

9. hJay Mahtsu, named JfiV*?, ** the Filardga, emanating from Sajuakta- 
bhadiia, in the form of a flag, on the holy mountain,’* for the benefit of man- , 


Thw nre cal ltd the eitempi fmm Piiismn,. or rether petrhqpf the libenttdrq frem Fossrort 

—^af the coingouiid odmiti ef ejih^r Kiise- Th«y ere aU^ called (lie eight 

eioit« Tliu ATf foottd Bciilptiired OD Eanddhii montimepta, and etpcciAlJy en the stone:Or 

mairblft illicit ore freqaentlv pkeed jii the the ifecC Thej app(?ir (o have heen 

mstclf thc.aymbt^ls uf tht: i bat they Itave bieeit cotinected e^iiJcpdy'io populer belief 

^^Tth ji fitjont derived from the UiiiiJw rchgton iind local Ivgcnds, mid bear (lie eharectci: of ia nuuij 
efcGted by diflfJfeTit indltiiluala, imoe of whom are apccilled. , * 

BfiT^acifu^ or hfA'^fcttuna^ he of thr^jtwehcrtit: he i« mid (a haro been a Kmg of 
an lerltase head grevr a gem of ine^iJi^ablo value, whicli hu olTered to the Goilf^ 
DTid which wai utilted vrTth (lid portion of ’hlAir^mXA (o furm tlic Jairel-Ungo^ The ^rftvrfia 
properly, the Jewel wotn by KnisnsfA, hut iJi hero undeivtootl (o ituply a waving dame* Amotigit 
ibc audent laulptureB on ihe Krhfim, iiii.d removed thence by CWanif 

MackenzU, was one of a Libgam, aumuntincd by a dame of ihli dcscripiian* 

10. The Vtisxrt^ ts etjled. Kiuffo^ meunkigp however, enmnadon or doftvJHoDi 

. not IjCelally ion. 

IL GoKiiiKA h said to haye lieeu a piince /'<rrteA4/ef. TFic name of liic Vt'isra^t^ * 
Iq conjuncdoji vritk liia appehatiajD, ii a dear indientma oF a lutoiidod^ Thei&^FW- 

boliT throughout oil India, beiDg conunnnly named fram K3me clrCtimittiocc oonaected^with thdv 
first erection i widi Iivar^} the namn of' SL^ aBbted* Cohm^ara is^ therefore, the LingA 
act up by QckwbMA^^ It it |>rrihkb)^t hoivevfr, that GonnvA^Isjt iabuloua perwn^ nod tliitl tlie m 
roal origin of the name tlic oditertce of a Lingam an the Goa tt, whidi tmi 

bwa vety celebintcd for nope centuries* 

Of (lie Vdgmtih and whore oblalioDi to ancetiori are oSereil 

13* . Or Kitavara, 

U. ‘if&c tfijtt bu Srigiri^ which die comment caJli CKdrw^irf * 
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kmd,fnghteningi ai with a stake, the fierce serpent KtLiKA^ '* the King of the 
Ndgas, 

10; May that Sarveswara, the son of the great Jinctf holding a tri¬ 
dent and a bell, a portion of Vajiupaj(i, in the form of a water jar, 
assumed at the command of Loseswaila, to cherish SartapXoa, ** and 
left on earth for the benefit of mankind, be propitious to you—adore 
him. 

11, May Garttesa, ** the all-bestowing form assumed by^ Mam^ Deta, 
for a portion of himself, in order to awake the ignorant, and idle, and setis nal 
Mmijifgarttcit and convert him (it) to a profound and learned sage, (or re¬ 
gion) be propitious to ^'ou—I adore him. 

12. May that pious SAnYAiyvAn aka VisuEAunm, desirous of the form 
of a fish, and decorated with the lord of. snakes, who gave all to the sage 
Udita, and throwing off a portion of himself became the passiouless Fi/crogo* 
Ffiantjidres^wara^ be propitious to you—I adore lilm. 


lo. Kpi.ika Is one of tlie ^ght c1itc& of the A’a^o#, or ftcfpcnls of Paidla. 

16. A sage slio tunned VAjaXtu aay*, but ihc term is nUo used in o geoeKc sense- 
IT. Hie U>ig9 it esiled Giatuteara. 


18. Ibe emblem of Makw Dsva it a Chowri; but Gartta » a care™, a hole, o, balltw. 
^ c to a uutanee, Uieseibre, does not preseire its lymbolic easiistescy as in the preceding 


If. The emotneht seems to nader.ia„l by 31^>,/u^rraa, Nfpof, the hollow ar valWof 
MAatuoi VA, who, accorOiBg to Ills, aodgsos. appcma to be a historical pemonage. 

dlls, asm other staozM. 

I' * ** ■*. .«* iight of in llic new Lin^amiH perianificaiioA. whtcli is more esptciaJlw 

to in esery instance, uud which is not always dludcd to under the same type. 7a 
« «U» Itwamt W of the Lord of Hooded Snahw, , 
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13. Aa UbiYXuA,/' shaded by tiis umbrelln:, was engaged in devotion 
on the bank of the FogmonV PniTiiwiGEttBriA auildenly appeared and estab¬ 
lished that portion of Itimself, tire Vttardga Gatidhesa, ” the friend of all, 

standing in the prea^ce of Loka^Ith, may he be propitious to you—1 adore 
him. 

D 

14. As UniYiNA^ having obtained super-human faculties from his auste¬ 

rities, was delighted, reniembering ^e son of Amita, and blowing the shell 
KHAOEftBHA, his heart devoted to the will of Lokeswara, was manifest j may 
he who, having established a, portion '4)f himself as returned to 

liis own abode, be propitious to yon““I adore Jiim. »■ 


15. May the holy Tirt^ ** Pup^a, where the Ndga obtained rest from 


21. Tlic pt«on racntJo&ed in Uii*, and alluded to, aldiQugh not nained ^in tlie arigtnal) [a die 
next vttae, in no funber epiK'ified than a«i on AeAdrya, or holj man. Lokanxi-b, IjoKUWARA, 
and Uic lOD of AtiiTA, are coiuideried bj Mr. Hodgioo to imply FADMAtASi/, wi» ie held to ba 
the cipecial Lord of Uie eight Vttardffot, 

23. TheauthMaorthanomendomresEeiiitolMvo been rstlicr at a tou fur ea appropriate 
owne, and have oppfliqnUjr taben GandAtia, the Lord of Odour. fto« iimell t>eit.g the property of 

the clement of e«th, ffom which the Hot&iMitcitj aamed Prithwi and Ksiitri-CKEaifA, deriTei 
the first iDcniber of hLi ttatop, 

S3. The lame reinarb BppUei idll more eapecUlJy to ibii fbrm^ FiSrowr, ralour, prow mJ, 
being used to ngnify the auftenciee pmetwed by the Sage- 

at. From tJu« ver« to the !8th. the twelve gr^ai w p1a«. orpilgrimagc in Nepal, are 

fiddt«Kd. They are all at the cooflucocc of rivert, the greater number of which are ni»« imim. 
tain torrent*. The cacutoiianea from whi'di they derive their aancUty, are briefly aJladed tg In 
the texti the legend* are related in the SasMu Pitrina, and me too proli* to be cited, (Jib pioees 
tiusmsdvei. which me still numerouiiy frequciiied, are nil iJenitfifid by Mr. Hedgago at roUoiri t 

P»npa T ; tit where the Vi^tOi and A7fu>shaphQ^adoi^m river* unite. 

Sonia T i at Gub^tmaH Chat, where the MandatiAd dewi into the PiLjwmf. 

Tt imBediately below Patan, at the conflocnce of the VAgmati end AffaiiJflftfi, 

^jt* ? i at Dhoadio, whore tbe Maj-mtojan tun* into ihn'Fi^jjHin'. 

4 W 
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may tl>e Holy Tiriha Sdnia, where Pi a vati performed penance to 
allay dissension; may the holy T^rtka Sankarst where RunitA, with his coand 
fixed on obtaining PlavATi, practised severe austerities, be propitious to you 
'—1 adore tlicm, 

< l6. May the holy R^aitrtha, where VinurA obtained the sovereign¬ 
ty of the earth} may the holy Kdituiiirihat wtiere the hunter and deer 
went to Jiidta’4 heaven; may tlie holy Tirt/ta Nirmalakh^Ot where the 
Sage VAjaAcBiuTA performed his ablutions* be propitious to you—I adore 
tbenit 

17- May the holy Ttrtlia Jl'ara, where treasure is obtained by the 
despairing poor} may the holy J/t^ana TirtMt where the only wisdom is 
obtained by the ignorant paying reverence to the stream ; may the holy 
Ttrtha Cfthtdmeni, where every destre is obtained by those duly performing 
ablutions there* be propitious to you—I adore them. 

IS. May Pramoda T^rika, where ablution secures pleasure} may Sifthks^ 
hma T«r//in, where waters engender auspicious attributes i may Sri Jaya 
Tjrtfjat w’here BALXsuaA bathed when he undertook to subdue the three 
worlds* be propitious to you—I adore them. 


jr<MM Ti wUed fn Kpwt PAii$fitU<t, it die inocthn cf the and PmaJaimtii the 

foimer b now known u the VifAnuratL 

JtinnitJa Tj it Una Inncttnn of the JEwtw^iindi Pit/drava/i it atilscn caBed Sjfkoki. 

Mara Tt M jmwtioii of the Kftataii iml SavtmawtL 

T; at tbo coEifiiioaro of (lie KcavtoH and Pdpmi^aL 
OiiaUimtai Ti at wtere tbs JSesmaH itiu| noite. Just below tbo preseiu 

capital— thii.U the Sattgam, at wiiflus of rif era ui Nepal. 

Pwvda^Ti Rt ft colled jOviwrijBi wliDPe the f%au»rf and NVMoto/i umt®. 
iJie j^nubtiiiii of tim Vd^^mt$iimnd CAdroMti 

T; 4t Uie JiitiCtiaii tbe imd 
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May tLe goddesfcs ViDYlDifARi, AKXsAYocrsr, Vajk^ooisi, and 
HXRfrij V may IIanumXi^, Gakesa, Mahakaxa, and Cdura BAfA'i/wiflr 
may B&XatiANf and the rest, ** with SiKEtiNr, VyAcoeini, wid SEAnnit *“ 
be propitious to you—I adore them, 

*■ 

20, May the lesser Ttrtfuis, the source and term of the Vdgmiitit and the 
rest} the Kem Chailifa^ on the Ssnkochcha ^ hill, die LaiHa CfutilffOt on the 


25. Tbcie fouf godileuet betong u iJic '5t(Kt6A^rAf ^Usnaixacetirduig to obci covnmciU, 
ViJjfoMan and ore prndiicn} nrom tbi} Lqiw io , ilso Solar rpltere^-^bove 5itni«ni, 

wMcli is aboTO Ujo eartli, baluir tlio «arth j$ tlic'rcgiou of *aUf ^bvlow that, of Ore, and below tint, 
of air— Vifftastogiiti h a goiliUu cT* suporior, JlArtif, rf aa jnfeJof t«A. Those gtidd«s«« resctuble 
tbs K>^auod yots^is of the PdritriAii in thea terrilie forms, maJigaant dispositioa, 

aii4lia32lc»)i«iro™,»~l tr.W»s Jut FJm 3/^mmtm, « mj-«jcal ajUnWk, •ppwF.ioteJ to 

pnjpen addressed to her, ItMH Jua a tempTc la tJie pr^ncts of lud ie wonlUppeit ai 

iSkula, bj the UnkoiAmcAl Himlqi* 


2 &. ilicie t^urci^ drpimtteit Bdoptetl Tram the arlb^ose Ppnib^iti are grout fitfont^ with the 
of Kepftli rh« legotaib Jindfjuig ihclr B^optiiM bclog ingettioi^ uni popqlnr. The pre^ 
Tailing notion of ihas luui idinilBr iroportttio^fiimi Ujc amhu^ical theomic-y i*, that ibty the 
iCTTHota ttf t^ Buddhm^ ntnl are oaff to ^ reverenced id that capoeitjo It is related of M ajitiuaXi 
io the iMmkipaidr^ that wbon RAvAif rouml hliiLacU wmMlcUtd by the monke^ be took n^fuga m 
a temple ofSXitirA. HaKiftCur^miablo to vioLate the jQnclU[ir;ff appfi^ to who recofmineod* 

eii Mm to go aad terve the In SActa^ faimd of ft AVA^"| HaKoii jUv, ^ 

lifaiiiicArA aad HArItI MAui%Ji.L^. is coiuiJ^^ by ih^ St&abAi^iA/u at ■sotr*hQrOf ‘ii^d li 
invoked by them aa Vi^fravtra. The jUswai^i regoril him ns tht Mn of RArvai f flad Siva. 

CitARvBiitit^fKi h a feoiole tnendicmit. art in fotu ariHiift; the 

Arhan, or perfect 13101, ^rdmfto, iiodbiii Aigv, OWohh, nacd owffa* and Biik^shu, 

m Br^merni^ uud the le^t am Ihe the diviaa mothOTb or (wficiaified rQetglu of 

the Hindu goda* 


29. SinAint am) w tlie Uon and Tlgor-godilMJei 

.'I'/rt/Mrl. 


the MiUm. 


arq mtertor aptnu 


SO. is the Hindu deity, Accofdipg to the ^dMWrnbit; accordiag to 

setf-engendered^ 

SL Theiw ara roiirpooU at iisimhI Agfi^ Aiffeiftt 71. and AiHtKat 

Tl - Mr. Ua4>san clwes the and lem <»f ilia (JiiaT fvttft Vdi/ntati. Amangst tba gnracer 
T'trtAof, but the text cannot be .10 uiidcrifoodl* 

39 . ,5imAacM«Wli u caUed, hy tire Gotlhiu, 5rt7?>«rfif bj tbo.Vrtmrt, Skipphtteko; i]|« 
Legend of Alua Chaitifa staler Unt KiiA*LCHoaAKB AtdtiAa here cut off Uie SM'tJoclES of 7fl0 
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Ml, the /)^iw oftbe PktiUocitMhiW^^*^ and ibe BJia^Gtati,, of the 
Dhyana^ockhit liiB, ^.be propiUoua to us-^-I adore them. r 

21. May the C%/rflof Sat Man ju hill, crectedby h;s,discfpieii"4^?rt 
the fii^e'deities ®tablished iii thl citiea founded by Saf SImta j the 
Pw:M6grQ moantain, where SIkya expounded the unequalled Puj*(ffl<T, **. he 
propitious to you—Indore them. ■ 

May the King of Serpenti, the JVoge, the destroyer of • 

residing with'Ids train in the Adh&ra lake j l? may the five Lords of the three 
worlds;*?; A» AND A ioA‘#swara, HARiUAaiHAEiyJiHA LoJteJtt-arff, Yakshajjadla, 


£r«fei«r„ Md w, in osde ilim Brtatdhatf hilf the hoir'/fo™ 1 „« 

beiveu, nnd gereme to tlie A£*araif rirtr, iht other h*lf feU on tlio gnmid, aai Mpmnw up io 
niiinl>ede«CJbi^of(hefor«of *pmng up lo 

. 4 .- is said tfl JiflA bwfl founded by the dtsciplei of ViPASw; Uic hUI on 

»hich u itEtiidt u ^iha 4^*, aftheGorkbasithe Jhiwoe AJSo oTihe KeiranL 

SiS"’ ^ ^ f”™ • “»“ '“”«>)*• I^U » bj- d» 

S'^itiVrfnp, wa. D iwAenriyflKiag of Geur, nafn«l 

niiflwuTfi VA*oMiaA«A ifen la Aoai Dtva in Aoftfpvr, VAyp/J^m bi 

’ gtCa'l CpHTAnivi m SA,tup»r. Th^j «re uU on mouot JpaMi,, round the 

i. .h. . 

he repaired in . near Ka.hn, ^ ; when the «uniiy **« dMioftf, 

40 - Ti t- • **11^« caJIcO, by the Newer*, Tada\a,o 
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Itoi:esiwtT’Ot AmocuapXsa Loke^BBorUt and TaiLOKAVABAHKARA XiOktssBWrUr be 
propitious to you—I adore them* ‘ 

23. May tlie divinities Hevajba, SAiivABA» CiiASDAvfRA, Tbiloka* 
vfaA and YocXubara, with their train $ may the destroyer of Yaaia and the 
rest of the ten Kings of wrath, with aU hidden and revealed spirits j may Apab- 
luiT'Xvu and NAMSAjJom, he propitious to you *'—1 adore them* 

24. May ManjubXth, ** wlio having come from with his disci¬ 

ples, divided die mountain with his scyroitar, and on the dried-up lake 
erected a city, the pleasant residence of men, worshipping the deity sitting 
on the elemental Lotus, be propitious to you—I adore him. 

25. May AbjapXsj, the chief of the companion train Hayagriva, and 
jATXoitARA, ** who came to the mountain FotaJa after having gone from 
SaukhavaU to Vei^Ot and being afterwards called by the King ** to remove 
accumulated evils, entered LalitapuTt be propitious to you—I adore him. 


4r. Mo*t ef theM betoDg to the BavddJia system und the 5ina6Aitrtfci divis^itn. Apakimi- 
TAW und Nam Sawciti, are both Buddliat, lo esdi of whom irarious AModstes tro otUebed. 

4*. Some observolioiu ob Uie bisuirii^fel purport of thfi and the next rene will be cubJoioBd 
to ills (ext. 

43- The conslnjctioti of iMm poEsago miglit warrant the tiae ef Joiddhara aa tiie c^idwt of 
HAYAOiLTva^ the wearer of the s/hto, or matted haift denflllng a foHowef cd partial lariy an 

BayaobiVA It toid to be a ^AotVaea one of Sivat mtcndiint^: but the comment csUf Jai&aim 
A lahtvara.^ ocemding w Mr. Hmigmni, alto.llAYAaaivA mid jATAiiyAiiA 6ie two of the meniil 
attcodnnti rf AbjapaM or FAOUAPAiti, one of die Dhji&ni olhers are named Sud^tin, 

^wndm, Ajita, Aponpito. ifaraimya, Twada, AkAiamriiyu, Jaya, Vyaj/a, ALAdy^^adu, and 
^Acouv^ most of wliieh immot are well known to the Hindus ai those of the attendants oa 5fcfl 
loul PJroatL 

44. The Diva i the Comment »ys Jtfhrauira JkWf a Kiofi of Repal. 

4 X 
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REMARKS. 

Bealdes the peculiar purport of the allusions coDtained in the preceding 
verses, they suggest a few general considerations which may be here briefly 
adverted to. 

It is clear that the Bauddfia religion, as caltivated in Nepal, is far from 
being so simple and philosophical a matter as iios been sometimes imagined. 
The objects of worship are far from being limited to a few persons of mortal 
Origin, elevated by superior sanctity to divine honours, but embrace a variety 
of modifications and degrees more numerous and complicated, than even the 
ample Pantheon of the Brahmans. A portion of the heavenly Iiost is borrow, 
ed, it is true, from the Brahmanical legends, but a sufficient variety is traceable 
to original sources, both amongst the StuabAdvikas and Aiswarikas, and eitfier 
spontaneously engendered, or created by some of the manifestations ofthe^fi/f 
Buddha, or Supreme Being, Such are the Bodhtsaizt-as, and the lohestsaras, 
and a number of inferior divinities, both male and female, that are not bor-i 
rowed from either the Saha or Sd&ta sects. 

It is a subject of important inquiiy, in what degree these divinities are 
peculiar to Nepal, and whether they are acknowledged by the BauddAas in 
other countries. There can be little doubt, that they are recognised by the 
Bauddhas of Tih&t and Chinese Tartary, and some of them are traceable in Chi. 
na. It 13 very doubtful, however, if they form part of the Uieocracy of Ceylon, 
Ava, and Siam. In the first of these we find inferior divinities, some of them fe. 
males, worshipped j but they do not, as far any description enables us to judge, 
offer any analogy to the similar beings reverenced in Nepal. In Ava and 
Siam, nothing of the kind apparently occurs, although in the existence of NatSt 
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it is admiitedj that other animated creatures tlmn man and animats exist. It 
has already been observed* that nothing analogous to the Metaphysical, or 
2}h^dm Budd/fas occurs in the Buddhhm of Southern India. 

There is, however, some evidence to shew, that the whole of the Kepal 
bierarcliy of heaven, even of the Smbfidvika class, is not confined to the 
nations of the North. In the vocabulary of HeuAcnANDnA, we have the 
names of sixteen goddesses, at a little distance from the synonimes of the 
Buddhas, entitled the Fidjfadevis, who are unknown to the Brahmanical sys¬ 
tem. One of these Is who may be the same as tite Prajnd of our 

text. It is however, in the vocabulary, entitled the Trikdnda Sesba, that the 
fullest confirmation occurs, that many of the inferior personages belonging to 
the Bauddhas were known in India, wlien that faith was current diere. Be¬ 
sides the names of Sakta and those of general or individual Buddfuts, as 
SwAYAaiBuu, PaomapAni, LoKAXATn, Lokxsa, ViTinAoA, Avalo&ita, and 
Manjusiu, that work specifies a variety of goddesses, whose titles arc found in 
the text as Tdrd, Fasudkarii, DItmmdd or Sampatpradd, Mdrkhi, Lochand, and 
others. The vocabulary is Sanscrit, and is apparently a compilation of tho 
tenth or eleventh century.* 

Tlieallusions in the tweoty.fourth and other verses to Makju NXtk seem 
to point to him as the first teacher of the Bauddha religion in Nepal. Tradi¬ 
tion assigns to him the same part that was performed by KasvaPa in Kashmir,t 
the recovery of the country from the waters by which it was submerged, by 
giving them an outlet through the mountains; tliis he performed, according to 
the text, by cutting a passage with bis scymitar. He is described in the 
same stanza, as coming from Strsha, which the Newctri comment says is the 


* latiodaction to WQbod's Dictioiiarjf p. xxtIl 


t As. Rd. toI. xr. 
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moiintam of Mah&cJiittf and the Sambfia Furdna also states the same. The 
city founded by Makjo, called A/anju Fa/Ian, is no longer in existence, but 
tredition places it balf*way between Mount SofttbAu, and the Pasupaii Wood, 
where the remains of buildings are oflen dug up. Both Bucmanak and Kirk- 
pathicic advert to the legend of drying up the valley of Nepulj abd . 

express themselves satisiied that it is founded on the fact of the valley having 
once been an extensive lake—lias a number of synonimes in the 
TrUmtfat or MaNJisar, MaKJu Ghosha, MAKruBnannAt Kum^ra, the 
3 'Outh or prince; Nila, tlic dark complcxioned ; BXdtiiXj, the King of contro* 
versy; Kiiergi, wearing a sword; Damui, carrying a staff; SiKiiinuABA, having 
a lock of hair on the crown of his bead Sinhakuli, who sports witli a Lion; 
and SIUDdLAvXHAN'A, whO' rides on a Tiger: some of these epithets are, of 
course, not to be understood literally, but their general tendency is to assign 
to Makju the character of a Military Legislator, one, whose most convinc* 
jiig argument was the edge of his aw'ord. 

The religion introduced by Maxjxj and his disciples was, possibly, that of 
pure lluddbism, either in tlie or j^tJTcaiya form; but whence 

were the Brabmanical grafts derived* It Is not extraordinary that we should 
have Siva, or Vishnu, or Ganesa, or perhaps even Hanum^n, admitted to 
Borne degree of reverence, for there is nothing in the JSaue/d/ia doctrinea negR’ 
tive of the existence of such beings, and the popularity of tlie legends relaU 
ing to them w-Ith the whole Hindu people, recommended them to the favour 
and adoption of their neighbours; but the ScU/a form of’Huidawwi is a com¬ 
paratively obscure and unavowed innovation, and had not therefore the same 
claims to consideration. It is, nevertheless, the chief source of the notions and 
divinities foreign to JJuddAism with those JlauddAas, amongst whom the Pojt* 
ebatiasafiisan authority. It could only have been brouglit to their knowledge 
by contiguity, for the Ta^dras, and TdfdriJt^ Fura^ms, form a literature 
almost peculiar to the eastern provinces of Uiudustab, the origin of which 
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appears to be traceable to KX^iabup or western Asaro. Tliere is no doubt 
.lbat the system has piwcipal^.prevailed in, Bepgal» Uungpore, Cp<Kh Behw, 
atid Aslm ; 3iid» fbltowing llife same direction, has probably spread into ^Jcpal, 
There seem to be. spme hints to tills eSect in the concluding sianzd of' the 
TTract til at has been translated/ ' • \ 




The literal purport-of this verse lliat ABjApinr, whoever be titigUt, be, 
..came to Lalilapur, after having gone from ^aukhavati td Bangii, 
is called a Lo&adbu/u, a peculiar BatfddHdivlsioiipf the universe, and prob’a- 
bly not in’this world j but.Benge Sesa is. neycr applied to aby country, except 
ijie eas^l pr n^rth pEBcngaL or PApMAPi|?j, is a indtaph^sicat ifo- 

dfiisa/Kdy bii|; in the present w;prk ail these nonen^da^ are converted into .sub-' 
stances, and he is therefore a mortal teacher of the Ac faith, or employed 
for the occavon in that capacitor. He was invited', the tradition records, to reside 
in Nepal on the occasion of a fauiine, by Naii£n»ha DbVaj Raja, of BAc^owgv 
ahd liAftOHUiiATtA, a Vyroffharya, and came in consequence. Ho cohoes 
attended liy Bhairatas and wearers of Tares, and inay therefbro he suspected 
ofliaving come in the garb of a Saiva priest, if not as liIS'identical self, yet as 
an J^sa, or portion, winch the orthodox Bauddhas leave out of view\ 'rhey 
have, however, no objection to the Si/'q Mdrgis worshipping .VBj.vpiKi, tinder 
any name they pieasf^ and ids anna^ festij'al is attended by all sects idike. 


l^c invltatroit of a foreign tether by Nabenoba Deva, is notioed by 
Colonel Kirkpatrick; but the mdividual is called by him MArsYENOUiV NXth,* 


• An drigi^ jscat mfl.liv Mti KcnlgsOn iwnat«,~iliAl ihc PaduAfa^i des¬ 

cended frjr coii^inand irf Am BuDiinA m MATtyesoHA. Uc^t^id Irimwlf in ihe Ml/’cr'ii m 
erder ro oTcitie^ Siva te$ch Parvati the doctrhic jif the I'n^, wliicli he tia^ Icard^ fro.in Aui 
Buddha, and nrliidi hc'cemmunicAtcd Lc liia ijkiu'se on the sea-fUqn. Havingtedfidn ta sui^ect s 
lijtcnCTi Siva comratuidcil him to aj^tear/aiul FAjiMAr Asi came forth, clAd.in. roinieitL audoed witff 
oc^, smeared niih uhes, wcsiipg' oai-ringt, miii shavcii, bclcfj the ddef of ilic Yc^it Ho vaa 
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one of the first propagators> apparently, of the form of the Saiea 

. religion, which seems to be that prevailing in Nepal. There is also mention 4 
of some alteration of tltc national rites, by another Prince of the same deno- 
mlnaticn, by which it is recorded a fall of snow was obtained. The first. 
-NanEKEtiADEo appears to have lived in the 7th, the second in the 12th century. 
The first would answer well enough for the introduction of PAsttpaia 
creed, which might have been popular in India aboutdluit time, and the latter 
' date is that about which the Te^HJea ritual seems to have obtained , 
currency. It is not unlikely that the expressions in the Fanchavmsati refer to 
* one or other of these events, although, as usual, in all such approprbtions of 
' I^^ndary histoiy, the circumstances are adapted to the peculiar notions of 
thoee by whom they are borrowed. According to local traditions, the invita. 
tion of Padmapdm occLurred tn tlie fifth century, or 1381 years age. 


ASHTAMI VRATA VIDHANA. 

This tract is of much greater extent, than either of the preceding, but is 
of less value for the illustration of ideas originally Bauddita. It belongs to 
that faith, but is still more copiously interspersed with notions froui a foreign 
source than even the. preceding, being, inTact, a ritual of the Tdntrika 
practices of persons professing the religion of Buddha, A few obseryatlona 
and extracts will be suJSctent to give au idea of its character, and of the oh* 
servoncea it enjoins. . 


esUed MATnrxKDKA NIviia, frisni bii appcaninw fnm s full ^ lotleiBen; took the 

^ipelUticn I^aih, Wo IiifO fn Uiif sloiy a decided proof of tho ttuTent' boJief of« uoion liotwihin 
Iho teotHics, and tbs effoctod,^^ the Foyi Matkmusa, taaim ia 

Hindnitaa u tbs pupil pf Gohakjimath, but (^verted bj tits into a Dtsnl^utioa of 

000 oF tlicif deibodi Sogm 
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Tlie eighth luoar dajr of every half month is a Jay peculiarly appropriate 
ed to religious ceremoDies in the orthodox systeia. In the Vaidtk creed, it 
vras customar}' to fast, and offer oblations to the gods in general on this dayi 
and the Pawdnik^s made it sacred to different divinities, particularly to Vishnu* 
Tlie Tantrihai have devO'ted tltc eighth day of certain months to the celebrap 
Uon of rites, which have no exclusive object, but are intended to secure the 
prosperity of the observer, and in this they have been apparently imitated 
by the Bauddhas of NepaL 

The opening of the work, announcing the inicntJoii of the worshipper, 
refers briefly to several of the leading topics of the verses of the Panchapin* 
safika. Thus: 

In the period of the Tatha^ota SXkia Sihha, in the Bhadrakal'^t in the 
Xo4'ed/itc/n named Hahh., in the Vahxaswatd MotssiantaTa^ in the first quarter of 
the Kali age, in the Bharctu division of the earth, in Northern Paiwhaldt in the 
l}evas^ka Kihetra^ in the Upackhandolia Pitha ; in the holy land Arpaveftta ^ 
in the abode of the King of Serpents, KxiixorA, in the lake called Ndgmidsa^ in 
the region of the Chaitpa of SwAYAMautJ, in the realm over which G vhyeswaei 
P aAJNi presides, and which the fortune of Manju Sar protects, in the kingdom 
of Nepal^ of the form of that of Sri Sofnoara^ and invincible, encircled by the ' 
eight VitardgaSf Manilmgtstc^ra^ GohernesaKo-Ot KHes^ara and Kumbhesirtn'a^ 

' Gorttesvara^ PhstukesxarOf Gandkesa and Yikr<ime^o>ara, watered by the four 
great rivers JTcjarflff, M^ITdnta(i^ «a.d Prabhd'vatit sanctified by the 

twelve greater and six lesser Tirthas, and by the edifices on the four mountains, 
governed by the seven Sages, honoured by the Yopnis, the eight MdirikaSf 
the eight Bhairimas^ Siidtini^ V^d^trinh Gmesat Kumdrot M&^idkdl&t Hdi^t, 
Hmttmdnf the ten ministers of wrath. In such a place, at such a time, before 
such a divinity, I (naming himself and family) perform thU rite, witli my wife 
and household.** ' The objects of the ceremony are then enunciated, generall/. 


NOTICE'of 

“■c * = . * 

svcrBion of sU cvJSi tlic prBSsrv'&tioTi orTiPtilLli* sntl tbs uttiiuttisitt offortuns* .-. 
Mds^df the aHusions have been alr^dy csplaiDfit^j and others belong to Brah- 
'mani^l Hinduism. Tlie name of the Lokadhdiaf or division of the universet 
Saha, U applicable apparently to the range, and includes Kashmir, 

. as we know froni'the Jbji’ngifli.* ^ 

h . - f 

The ceremonial of the Tantras, is distinguished by the repetition of 
mystical BjUables, the ^ employment of Yanfras, or diagrams, a supendjun- 
dance of gesticulations, the adoration of the spiritual teacher, of Gifrw, and ' 
the fancied identificliiion of the worsMpper with the divinity worshipped. 
Inal! ihesci asweU as in the order and nature of the prosentationB, the 
Ashiami Vidhina is as applicable to Calcutta as to JlTw/AfflondM; the only dif¬ 
ference being in the ot^ect or objects addresftd t in the present case, the princi¬ 
pal persoD propitiated is AmjGiiAfssa, apparently the same with SwaTAuauu 
KatbA ; bat prayers are made, and offerings are addressed-to all the person¬ 
ages, of theiJiiud'd/ifl Palithcon, and to a great number of the divinities of the 
Hindas, especially tp the teirific forms of Siva and Sakti, andto all the^Ai;. 
ids, or. spirits <?fiil, and the Ya^hns and IWAnh, the perpetrators of attmis* 
ebi^; a few passages will substantiate the accuracy of these asscrtioni. 

* -s = 

Jii the holi where the ceremony Is held, various or portions 

' are marked olf and appropriated to'the different objects of the ritCj^ and a com¬ 
plete course of worship is addressed to each. TheToIlowibg Is that directed 


"X See'Ai it. VaJ. XV. [?' I JO, wliM u teaacil, tn llie^ Nastni Icvt, SahaM^^tii^r 

T^dcrti^d trronrokiiSvi *tlnf e&icfica of ibt vk orld,' ilie adjBisailile. aUlsoti^h not tte ‘techiiicyl purport 
<if hi dSinpuftidaii wjth ito iiiridliitiIilDfi}r[[)ati{)[i than ao^catfr^ tics \m^t lo the 

m propisr pawfr, ^nd tlut TorraHr, a dbubii nf th| Uhirpne io Bamikfha^oo^fhy* 

t Tlte an imrigioatj ihe body of ifie wiicdiip|>a* j bov it W 

dclbcii htre bp rmln with ^rqiioui accord«ig to ibo mwu the porfonaer tof ibe 

. / ^ dwsli pt po^tid^d Qt ttouc* . 
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for Uie Buddha Mandala. The cMfectiom orej la gcaeral, jn ^gwSrif the texts 
and prajen to be repeated, la Satmrit, 

Let the sacrificer touch the Buddha Mandsda with his fore-finger, repeat¬ 
ing: " The universal TailtaQata, may all be propftious^^* He la then to address 
himaeif to the Durva (or holy grass which is placed in the centre of the 
circle) " Om. 1 adore the * i>irrti(£—glory be to Ho is then to throw 

flowers, or wave incense in ilie air, saying: ** hlay all the Buddhas residing in. 
all quarters gather round me. I, aueh a one so oamed, observing thk rite, have 
become a mendicant (Bhikshu,) Let all the Buddhas approach, who 
wlU grant me the permmion of my desires. 1 wave this Fqjfra PwrApo, in 
honor of the auapicious teachers, the posrsesaori of prosperity and the X,ord f 
1 invite them to appear.'^ 

The worshipper Is then to present water to wash the feet, and to rinse 
the moutli (saying: ** Receive water for the feet of the Saint of Siu Buddha i 
Stedhd, Receive the Achamaita ; Satdhd^* 

r 

The Fushjut i^ydsa (presentation of flowers) next oepurs; with th^ 
tabulations: '* Om! to tlie holy VAmocHAKA: SwdM, Om i to the holy 
J^xaBOBUTfA; Svahd, Om £ to the holy RinrASAirnHAVA ; Sw^d, Om ! 
to the holy Auitabha : SmdhS. Om 1 to the holy Axooha Siddha : Stedhd* 
Om ! to the holy LochahX : SisdJid. Om 1 to the holy MAujlKi: Stffdhd‘ 
Om £ to the holy TXb£ ; Svedhd^** 

This h fblSowed or accompanied by the proeentatioil of inceibe, 
water, hole rice* 


* Tbe tmn vhifrli iignlfiei * t!ie or ' a ilkmoad/ it in iktm 

cmfwkiMt ^TKlmiljp Iji ihft tem tl wupiciOQt;, ^ atce^ 

4 a 
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Then ensues the Stotrat <w praise; I ever offer my salutation with roy 
head declined ; To the holy benefactor of the world VAinocrtaNA. To the 
holy Aessobs^a. To the illustrious JlEXNoDSitAVAt the best of all Saints. 
To AsiiTjCanA, the Lord of the Muni$, To tlie holy AaroaRA Siddra, the 
remover of the iUs of the KaU age. To LooRASti, To MSatAKf, and ToTXnl, 
named PXtiDunX. I adore SjCkta Shtha^ the ruler of all, propitious, the 
asylum of clemency, the ah-Tvise, tlte lotus^yed, the comprehensive 

The DeSana, a sort of confessionj is next performed. Whatever sin 
may have been committed by me, child, and fool that I am, whether 
originating in natural weakness, or done in consdoas wickedness, I confess all, 
thus standing in die presence of the Lords of the world, joining my 
afflicted with sorrow and fear, and prostrating myself repeatedly before them. 
May the holy Sages conceive the past as witli the past, and the evil 1 have 
done shall never be repeated.’' 

This is to be said by the disciple before the Gunn placing bis tight 
knee in the Mtmdala on the ground j He then contumes: “ I, such a one, 
having uttered ray confession, take refuge with IfudJfta from this time for¬ 
ward, until tlie ferment of ^orance shall have subsided; for he is my pro¬ 
tector, the Lord of exalted glory, of an imperishable and irresumable form, 
merciful, omniscient, all-seeing, and free frO'm tlie dread of all terrors j I do 
this in the presence of men." 

To this the Guru is to reply repcatediy; “ Weil done, well done, my 


son } perform the Xfirydtatta” 


4 



The worshipper accordingly takes rio^ flowers, and water, an'd performs 
the rite, or sprinkles tliem on the Mandula^ with this text: " This is the 
lAird Abhat, the coraprehensiye Muddha^ replete with divine knowledge, 
Sx^ata^ knowing the universe, tlm supreme, the curber of the wild steeds of 
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human laulu, the ruler of the mortals and iramortals: Suddhtt, To him, 
gem of Buddhas^ I address the ritw perfoimed to this flower MandalaJ* 

The offering is then made with this formula: " Om I Namak to tlie 

gem of BuddftaSt whose heart is laden wHth the burthen of compassion, the 
supreme spirit, the universal intellect, the triple essence, the endurer of ills 
for the benefit of existing beings, accept this ofiering, savoury and fragraDt, 
and confirm me and all men in the supreme allaionipreben ding wisdooiv 
0»i, Antt Hrit, Humt PAa/, S'mdAd.” 

The whole of the above is thrice repeated, with what are called the 
Dherma, Sangha^ and Mula Alanda^s. The names of the Buddhas be¬ 
ing changed, and the prayers varied in length, though not in purport; tltese, 
however, form but a small part of the whole ceremony ^ although it is made 
up entirety of such prayers and observances- 

After worship has been ofiered to the difiTerent Buddhas^ BodMsatwss^ re¬ 
gents of the quarters, and other mythological beings, the ceremony concludes 
with the following address to the ** spirits of heaven and gobJtns damned.** 

** Gloiy to Vajbasatwa—G ods and demons, Serpents and Soinb, Lord 
of the plumed race, anti all Gandharbas^ YakshaSf Regents of the ptanetary 
orbs, and spirits that dwell upon the earth. Thus, kneeling on the ground, I 
invoke yon. Let ah hearing my invocation, approacii with their wives, and 
children, and associates. Hear Demi^Gods, who frequent tlie brow of Merit, 
the groves of Indra, the palaces of the Gods, and the orbit of the sun, spirits 
who sport in streams, in pouds, in lakes, in fountains, and the depths of the sea. 
Goblins, who dwell in villages, in towns, in tiie deserted temples of the Gods, 
in the stalls of Elephants, and the cells of Monks. Imps, that haunt tlie roads, 
the lanes, the markets, and where cross-ways meet. Ghosts, that lurk in wells' 
and thickel^ in the hollow of a solitary tree, in funeral paths, and in the ceme- 
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teriea of tie dead, and Demens of Unific form, wUo roam as beam and liona, 
through the vast fotesl, or rest m the mounUiu^a cavemed sides. Hear and 
attend. Beeeive the lights, the inccnsc, the fragrant wreatlis and the offenngs 
of food presented to you, in sincerity of faith i accept, eat and drtnh, and render 
this act propitious, IsDaA,thc tiunder.bcarer, Acsi, Yasta, Lord of the earth, 
Lord of the main, God of the winds. Sovereign of riches, and King of spirits, 
(lsiHA> Sun, Moon, progenitors of manhiod, accept this offering of incense, 
this offeiiBg of lights. Accept, eat and drink, and render the act propitious. 

Kmshjta Ecdm, Maha lluimT, Sivi, UmX, of black and fearful aspect, at¬ 
tendants of Davi, JaiI, Vuata. AjitX, AFAniJiri, BnADRAKiU, MAHiKXi.f, 

STHALAKiJ.i,yocisl,I»nal,CjiAKbi,Giioai,VroaiTat, Dfrrt, jAMBerf, Tm- 

PAaBBWARf, KiawwiNf, DfPAHf, CadstJuiL GaosARdpA, MAuiBtSPl* Daisa- 

TARtPi. KAFiLllrf. KAPiLAMia BULINI, KaATWASOX, YaMAHISDOIU, 

JChehoahastJ!, ParabohastX, VajraiiastX, DaAjJUBASTi, PASCUAnXitiNi, 
M AHATATwi, The accomplisher of all acts, the delighter in the circle of the 
Jogis, the Lord of VAraESirAii, aU hear and obey this the order of Vajha- 
■ATWA, who was created by the Yoga of the uniinpassioned form of 
Om'So^ktt-itTdatut-keTdaM-f l[hd-khit khaduno-khudsJia / destroy, destroy, all 
obnoaious to me; GAagAa, ghats^a ghdia^a t cherish and preserve the life and 
health, the wishes and the prosperity of the sacri dicer, the holder of the 
thunder^iolfc, commands ; Ifrion, Hrwm, Hrurn^ Fhat^ Fhat Fhat; Saakdl** 

Soch is the nonsensical extrapagance with which this and the Tdiilrthit 
ceremonies generally abouml; and we might bo disposed to laugh at such 
absordities, if the temporaiy frenzy, which the words excite in the minds of 
those who hear and repeat them with t^hated awe, did not offer a subject 
worthy of serious contemplation in the study of human nature. 
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